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UST as uniform as these identical 
twins are the ‘“Bakery-Proved” 
flours International supplies you 
with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 20 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved’” Flours assure you “the best 
loaf in your market.” 
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Got a boy doing 
a man’s job? 


Seems as if this chap isn’t 

quite equal to the job before 
him. If you want to be sure 
your rye flour will measure 

up to what you expect of it, 
why not try Pillsbury? From 
whitest to darkest, every 

rye flour in the Pillsbury line 

is one you can count on for 
dependable baking performance 





and customer-winning flavor. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC, 


General Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














SER, 


POLAR BEAR is Fifty Years 
Old this month. . . . and not once 
in that half century 
has this fine brand 
wavered from the 
standard of the highest 


quality. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW Jd. HUNT~1899 





















HARRIS, UPHAM & 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 





MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


Co. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS . 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
. 








AgcHar-DaneLs-Mimann Company 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS fren 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SManauee 


MINNEAPOLIS Gime. wae 






















TERMINAL ELEVATORS Nad OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus Enid ville Omaha 

St. Louis Portland New York he stv Tes 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. CO. 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’ Srcrion Or THE UNITED STATES 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **: LOUIS, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 























SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West | 


Castle 


Nelson 











FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS | 


MILLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 
: We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 




















La Grange Flours .. . 


Country-Milled 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same }/ \ from Country-run 
high standard, dependable flours that have jac yg 
characterized the products of La Grange , | ples: Rpyreaalia 
Mills over the half century and more of wheat growing 
their operation. ry area. 


: : ‘ . INDEPENDENT - 
This quality pattern is not an accident but OWNER 


the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 7 MANAGED 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS ‘inesors 



















MADE-RITE KING MIDAS FLOUR 


G7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 

















ORIG! 
oe §6«— CUBE & SON. | (ecncdnasante ow 
Policies of this Company United States Managers CHASE BAG COMPANY| & 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York ? Sek on Vy, a 
Atlante, Georgia Chicago, ti San Francisco, Cali. Montreal, Canada Coast-to-Coast Bag Service Hubbard": 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY ro depen dab le y | | Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS Ceres Proven Flours gemgeireta 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Flours and Grain 
; RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 1500 Cwt. Delly * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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...TO GIVE YOU THE BEST 
IN MULTIWALL SERVICE 





When you can’t estimate your future Multi- 
wall needs right on the button, it’s handy 
to have a supplier near for prompt service. 


With the facilities of seven Bemis Multiwall 
plants available through thirty-six sales 
offices across the country, you are in a much 
better position to keep your multiwall sup- 





ply in line with your needs. 


Bemis 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 








Peoria, ill. + East Pepperell, Mass. + Mobile, Alo. + San Francisco, Calif. « Vancouver, Wash. » Wilmington, Calif. + Houston, Texas 
Baltimore + Boise + Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago « Cleveland « Denver + Detroit « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis + New Orleans » New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omalo 
Phoenix + Pittsburgh + St, Lovis + Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle » Wichita 
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q EXT RA HOUR . 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
1SDOM 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


more time for “cutting over” or 

giving dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the NORRIS ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 
MILLS COMPANY most exacting milling requirements. We offer : 
1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


— 


Ken 
SRS aa 



















complete coverage of all major wheat growing 





areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country | 





Snow Lily | 
Fancy Short Patent elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 
ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
South Regional Offi 3 
123-85 Eethease Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. - vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us , 











for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
from a Single Source eee. ee 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 


WAMEGO, KANSAS 


4 CORN ¢@ OATS "EE tRAINS 
atten. oenit-< tak eae ® FEED GRAINS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour, 


Sere N () 4 R \ 


CONNECTIONS DESIRED GR AIN CO MP ANY 
KANSAS CITY. 




































NEW YORK CHICAGO if . 
PERCY KENT * ST. LOUIS PALTMORE «| hee eee 
er BAGS TOLEDO PEORIA | ee cee 
a vow Yatal Elevator Capacity 
‘“‘DIAMOND D” WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL | | 





en ee §,000,000 Bud. | 
from Montana Spring Wheat : ak 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. a ee 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING ™ 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


q : . GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


rae DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 





PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ‘ 
TENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
ESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





» C 
BL 


Oey: ut ears ” NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~- RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 


= THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

4 els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTt ez, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« City ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





WESTERN MILLING Co. GROWN 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR Mie Ss 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR ——S, 
pct. dbs inn Seveynae PorwlAND, OREGON 
$ 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 
GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 Grain Merchants : Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 


We Specialize in Malting Barley 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 
Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour Pr 


FAMILY « BAKERS ¢ CRACKERS « CAKE 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
rs FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. — 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange _ 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade * 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber 


Sian: Koes Colive ond Dager Tandhonse Complete Facilities for Serving 
New York Cotton Exchange 
the Milling Industry 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co, Limited 


Cable Address XD ALL 
“HASTINGS” win Pye cove CABLE CODES 
=3 USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH * 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Modern and efficient production facilities 
stand behind the quality of every sack of 
I-H flour. Our vast grain storage, up-to-date 
plants and laboratories are dedicated to the 
sole purpose of developing better baking 
Advertising Boosts Sales flours. You can put your trust in I-H qual- 


Don’t N he 0 ni Tie-in . . a 
toa titare Notonat Advan@aieg: Poaguen ity. None is finer. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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British Dock Strike 


Holds Up Shipments 
of Flour and Grain 


LONDON—Shipping delays, as a 
result of strikes by British dockers 
in support of the Canadian Seamen's 
Union at present in dispute with 
the Seafarers International Union, 


- are growing in Britain and cargoes 


of grain and flour are among the 
foodstuffs held up. 

At Avonmouth, Bristol,- troops have 
been called out. to unload a cargo of 
grain and flour from the freighter 
Montreal City. It was the arrival of 
this vessel which initiated the strike 
in Britain and it is considered that 
the removal of this deadlock may 
assist in easing the position. The em- 
ployers are insisting, however, that 
work should be resumed on all ships 


without discriminating against mem- 
bers of the rival union. About 2,000 
dockers are idle at Avonmouth in- 
volving the holdup of 26 ships. 

At Liverpool it is estimated. that 
8,500 men, affecting 70 ships, are on 
strike. The Canadian -Pacific liner 
Empress of Canada returned to Mont- 
real with 2,500 tons of grain and 500 
tons of flour because of the refusal 
of dockers to unload. The govern- 
ment announced June 8 that troops 
would be brought to Liverpool in 
order to deal with the unloading of 
all foodstuffs and to avoid the neces- 
sity of returning consignments to 
their ports: of origin in Canada. 

British public opinion is against 
the strikers since it is considered 
that the quarrel between the two 
unions involves a domestic issue pe- 
culiar to Canada and it is difficult 
to see what object the British dock- 
ers hope to gain by a maintenance 
of the strike. There is no argument 
about wages or conditions of work- 
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MILLERS DISCUSS PAYMENTS 
UNDER'PROPOSED WORLD PACT 


Regional Subsidies Suggested to Equalize Conditions 
Between U.S. Producing Areas—Competition of 
Canadian Subsidies in Latin America Cited 





ing. Present British grain and flour 
stocks appear to be adequate and 
the authorities are not unduly con- 
cerned about the position. If, how- 
ever, the dispute is protracted it 
will have some effect upon the ship- 
ments of grain and flour to British 
ports. . 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WAREHOUSE PLANNED 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — The 
Merchants Biscuit Co., Denver, is 
building a new warehouse here. 








USDA. Times Purchases and News 
Angles for Best Price Support 


WASHINGTON—Like a _ besieged 
rear-guard, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is making every shot 
count in its goal of holding the new 
crop wheat price from further slides 
and a determination to boost it to a 
level closer to the price support. A 
slump in Production and Marketing 
Administration grain procurement 
last week was offset by the news that 
the government has gone all out for 
full 90% price support guarantee for 
eligible wheat, no matter where 
stored, for a period of 90 days. This 
factor was seen as adequate market 
supporting influence at the time. As 
this program takes hold and slows 
down farm offering, it is expected 
that the CCC will again enter the 


market to buy farm offers of new 
crop southwestern wheat. 

The harvesting of southwestern 
wheat has been delayed by wet 
weather and with combining opera- 


“tions more competitive than hereto- 


fore, farmers many defer cutting un- 
tila more appropriate occasion. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is not expected to dump its loan de- 
faulted wheat on the export market 
at the expense of the new crop. The 
government has broad opportunities 
to expand its storage facilities 
through the use of tied-up vessels of 
the Maritime Commission in the Hud- 
son River and the Gulf. USMC offi- 
cials this week say they are studying 
the problem, but have not received a 





France Gets 99,000 Long Tons 
More U.S. Wheat; Total 200,000 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion issued additional procurement 
authorizations for 99,000 long tons 
to the French government for the 
procurement of wheat from the U.S. 
These authorizations, plus those re- 
cently announced, make a total of 
200,000 long tons of wheat from this 
country for the second quarter. ECA 
officials state that France still needs 
an additional 150,000 long tons be- 
fore its own harvest, but that the 
French plan on arrangements to bor- 
row that quantity from other sources 
and will not make any further pur- 
chases in the U.S. through the use 
of ECA money for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 

The problem of repaying the loan 
of 150,000 long tons of wheat from 
the new French crop removes that 
country as a potential exporter under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
one observer predicts. However, since 
the export quota assigned to the 
French under the agreement is rela- 


tively small, the distribution of its 
quota among the other exporting na- 
tions will have no appreciable effect 
on exports. 

Including the approximately 168 
million bushels of wheat assigned to 
the U.S. under the International 
Wheat Agreement, it is predicted that 
wheat exports from the U.S. for the 
1949-50 crop year will reach a total 
of 450 million bushels. 

The following supplemental alloca- 
tions were approved during the two 
weeks ended June 3 by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

1. 78,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to Belgium, PMA procurement, 
April-June shipment. 

2. 99,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to France and French North 
Africa, PMA procurement, April- 
June shipment. 

3. 14,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to the Department of the Army 
(for Japan); PMA procurement, 
April-June shipment. 


report from their technical staff. 

It has been learned from more re- 
liable maritime sources, however, 
that there is no reason why these 
vessels cannot be made available. 
Danger from deterioration of grain so 
held is small and elevator facilities 
at either Albany or Galveston can 
insure condition of government-stored 
grain. USMC officials state that the 
problem of cost has not been an- 
swered by USDA officials and until 
that reply is forthcoming USMC will 
have to defer a decision. It appears 
that Secretary Brannan will have to 
open the CCC purse strings if he is to 
make available this additional protec- 
tion for grain, which he has steadily 
declared to be in danger of sacrifice 
sale, due to lack of storage facilities. 

Most of the grain bought by the 
CCC last week was acquired through 
price support, the USDA announced. 

Price support acquisitions totaled 
6,623,562 bu. wheat, barley, oats and 
grain sorghums. Market purchases, in 
addition, totaled 153,351 bu. wheat, 
corn and rye. No flour was bought. 

Cumulative purchases and price 
support acquisitions since July 1, 
1948, through June 10, 1949, total 
525,857,887 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 
13,672,400 sacks (29,832,216 bu. wheat 
equivalent) flour. Of these quantities 
128,940,091 bu. wheat, barley, rye, 
corn and grain sorghums and oats 
were acquired through price support. 

Last week’s purchases and cumula- 
tive purchases were as follows: 

July 1, ’48- 





June 3-10 June 10, °49 
(Bushels) 
. eer 5,215,008 1398,442,316 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) .... ....... 29,832,216 
) fee eee ET eee 615,021 22,455,333 
Grain sorghums .. 641,765 27,108,141 
BE Actes setaves 4 120,361 15,699,582 
CD ike vel awin vie 281,168 5,022,128 
Te 3,600 67,130,387 
-) | Sere ere *6,776,913 **555,690,103 
tRevised 


*Includes 5,185,608 bu. wheat, 515,021 bu. 
barley, 641,765 bu. grain sorghums, and 281,-. 
168 bu. oats acquired under price support. 

**Includes 108,144,485 bu. wheat, 4,882,359 
bu. barley, 1,009,396 bu. corn, 3,692 bu. rye, 
14,619,091 bu. grain sorghums and 281,168 
bu. oats acquired under price support. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Discussions over 
the flour subsidy mechanism under 
the newly approved International 
Wheat Agreement opened here last 
week between representatives of the 
milling industry and U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials. No final de- 
cisions were reached at the first meet~ 
ing, which was largely. exploratory 
and closed with indications that other 
meetings, which probably will include 
representatives from grain exporters, 
will be necessary before a plan can be 
adopted. f 

The millers’ group expressed itself 
as opposed to the grain exporters’ 
plan of bidding to the government for 
a subsidy. Instead, the millers asked 
the USDA to consider the announce- 
ment of a fixed subsidy per bushel or 
per hundredweight of flour at the 
close of the market to be applicable 
for some fixed period of time. 


To Follow Market 


In the case of chaotic market con- 
ditions in wheat, it was proposed that 
if a fixed subsidy was announced the 
government would follow a rising 
market up with an automatic increase 
in the rate of subsidy payments to 
the extent of 2¢ and on the down side 
the government would reduce the sub- 
sidy payment cent by cent as the 
market declined. 

To equalize conditions between 
flour producing areas, the millers are 
reported to have asked that the fixed 
subsidy be announced for areas of ex- 
port. For example, there would be dif- 
ferent rates of fixed subsidy payments 
for Atlantic ports, Gulf ports and the 
Pacific Coast, adjustéd to reflect 
freight and other differentials. 


Canadian Subsidies Cited 


It is understood that the millers’ 
committee also raised the question of 
subsidy payments on flour exports 
after the quotas under the wheat 
agreement had been filled. At present 
Canadian mills have been successfully 
competing with American flour in 
customarily U.S. markets in Latin 
America through hidden subsidy pay- 
ments by way of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. American millers have be- 
lieved that it is necessary for the gov- 
ernment to recognize this competitive 
condition through the grant of some 
subsidy by this country, since it seems 
impossible by other means to prevent 
the Canadian method of operation. 
Some influential officials at the USDA 
are aware of the competition from the 
Canadian mills and are said to be 
Sympathetic to the U.S. millers’ re- 
quests for aid. 


Mill Representatives Attend 
Attending the meeting last week 
were the following industry represen- 
tatives: M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 


(Continued on page 16) 
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1,336,976,000 Bu. All Wheat Forecast 





WINTER CROP GAINS 15 MILLION 
IN MAY; SPRING 300 MILLION 


Total Outturn Second Largest—Rains Delaying Harvest 
in Texas and Oklahoma—Durum Wheat Outturn 
Placed at 49,587,000 Bu.—R ye Crop Lower 


WASHINGTON—Production of 1,- 
336,976,000 bu. all wheat is indicated 
by conditions as of June 1, accord- 
ing to the June 10 estimate of the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board. This is 
about 4% above the 1948 crop of 1,- 
288,406,000 bu., more than a third 
above average and only 2% below 
the record of 1,367,186,000 bu. pro- 
duced in 1947. If present prospects 
materialize, record crops of wheat 
will be harvested in Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Idaho and Nevada. Heavy rains have 
delayed harvest in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Winter wheat production, now in- 
dicated at 1,036,741,000 bu., is only 
3% below the record crop in 1947. 
It compares with the 1948 crop of 
990,998,000 bu. and the 1938-47 av- 
erage of 726,553,000 bu. 


Up 15 Million in May 

The June 1 forecast is 15 million 
bushels more than estimated on May 
1. This increase is largely due to im- 
proved prospects in Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, New York, 
Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and 
Oregon. Favorable weather and soil 
moisture conditions in these states 
enabled wheat to make very satis- 
factory progress. Dry weather in 
California and Washington was un- 
favorable for wheat and prospects de- 
clined in these states during May. 

Heavy rainfall together with high 
winds, hail and floods were detri- 
mental to wheat in parts of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. The added 
moisture in the western sections of 
these states, however, helped to main- 
tain earlier expectations. Widespread 
use of high yielding varieties in the 
Southern Plains states is also a fa- 
vorable factor. For example, two 
thirds of the acreage in Kansas is 
composed of the Pawnee, Comanche 
and’ Wichita varieties. Abundant 
moisture and moderate temperatures 
greatly improved prospects for late 
wheat in Kansas and also were fa- 
vorable for filling of early wheat. 
Prospects continue to be very good 
in the Panhandle and High Plains of 
Texas, although recent rainfall was 
not particularly beneficial to wheat. 
Most of the wheat over the entire 
state of Oklahoma is ripe and har- 
vesting losses could be rather heavy 
if weather continues unfavorable for 
combining. 

Western wheat mosaic is causing 
some damage in western Kansas, and 
is present in scattered areas of other 
states. 

The indicated winter wheat yield 
of 18.6 bu. per harvested acre is 
slightly below the 1948 yield, but is 
1.6 bu. above the 10-year average. 


300 Million Spring Seen 

All spring wheat production is in- 
dicated at 300,235,000 bu. This would 
be only slightly more than the 1948 
crop of 298,308,000 bu. and 13% 
above the average of 265,397,000. bu. 
Spring wheat was seeded under gen- 
erally good conditions except in Mon- 


tana, where much of the crop was 
seeded in dry ground with insuffi- 
cient moisture for germination. Mod- 
erate precipitation during May 
brought improvement in some areas, 
but the crop is in poor condition in 
east-central counties due to lack of 
rain. 


In Washington, continued dry 
weather is causing deterioration of 
the crop. Rains are needed badly as 
the crop is at a critical stage. In 
Washington and Oregon a larger 
than usual acreage of winter wheat 
has been abandoned since March 1 
and much of it has been reseeded to 
spring wheat. An allowance has been 
made for this increased spring wheat 
acreage over that expected in March. 
In the north-central spring wheat 
states, the crop is in good to ex- 
cellent condition, but there is a 
heavy infestation of wild oats, par- 
ticularly in North Dakota. A few 
areas in western North Dakota and 
western Minnesota were dry until 
the end of May. 


More Durum in Prospect 


Durum wheat production is indi- 
cated at 49,587,000 bu., compared 
with 44,742,000 bu. produced in 1948 
and the 1938-47 average of 36,256,- 
000 bu. The durum wheat crop is in 
good condition and moisture supplies 





have been generous over the main 
producing areas. 


Production of other spring wheat - 


is forecast at 250,648,000 bu.; com- 
pared with 253,566,000 bu. last year 
and the 10-year average of 229,141,- 
000 bu. 

June 1 conditions indicate an ‘oats 
crop of 1,475 million bushels. This is 
slightly below last year’s production 
of 1,492 million bushels and compares 
with the average of 1,234 million 
bushels. 


Barley, Rye Crops Lower 

Conditions as of June 1 indicate a 
barley crop of about 283 million bush- 
els. This compares with 317 million 
last year and the average of 305 mil- 
lion. The expected decline in produc- 
tion this year is due primarily to the 
smaller acreage, because yield pros- 
pects are mostly good. 

Rye production is estimated at 
21,557,000 bu., compared with 26,- 
388,000 a year ago and the 10-year 
average of 35,109,000. The current 
estimate is about 2% higher than the 
May 1 forecast. 

No estimate of corn production 
was made in the June report, but the 
board stated that weather has. been 
generally favorable in most of the 
major producing areas and farmers 
had ample opportunity to carry. out 
their planting intentions. 


——-—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR EXPANSION 

NEWTON, ILL. — The Kennedy 
Elevator here is undergoing an -€x- 
tensive enlarging and remodeling 
program, according to L. E. Kennedy, 
owner. The new facilities will make 
it possible to load or unload two 
trucks or rail cars at one time. The 
additional facilities are expected to 
be ready for use in August. 








Program Plans Announced for 
Wheat Improvement Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—The complete pro- 
gram for the sixth annual Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. Field Day 
June 17 has been announced by Jess 
B. Smith, president. 

Included on the schedule of events 
for the Field Day, which is slated to 
be the biggest in history, are demon- 
strations and exhibits, a number of 
outstanding speakers and a barbecue. 

Center for all of the activities of 
the Field Day will be the Paul Uhl- 
mann farm near Overland Park, Kan- 
sas. Located there are test plots for 
some 14 wheat varieties and four ni- 
trogen fertility tests. These are one 
of 81 similar tests being conducted 
throughout Kansas. 

Speeches will be given in the bar- 
becue grove on the farm following 
the field program. In case of bad 
weather, the speakers’ program will 
be held in the Muehlebach Hotel in 
downtown Kansas City, Mo. 

A record attendance of more than 
1,500 bakers, millers, farmers and 
agricultural specialists is being fore- 
cast for the event. Several of the top 
executives of the milling and baking 
fields will be on hand along with lead- 
ing farmers of the area and a number 
of agriculturalists from Kansas State 
College. 

Jess B. Smith will preside over 
the speakers’ program while C. T. 


Hall, county agricultural agent for 
Johnson County, Kansas; C. E. Skiv- 
er, field director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., and R. I, Throck- 
morton, dean of the agriculture 
school and director of the experiment 
station at Kansas State College, will 
conduct the field program at the 
test plots. 


Principal speaker for the field day 
will be Deane Malott, chancellor of 





M. Lee Marshall 


TO BE HONORED—Members of the 
baking, milling and grain industries 
will continue an old tradition at the 
sixth annual Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Field Day June 17 when 
they. honor one of the best-liked men 
in the industries with a birthday cele- 
bration in conjunction with the Field 
Day program. M. Lee Marshall, chair- 
man of the board of Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, will be honored 
by his associates. The Field Day, 


‘which is open to anyone directly or 


indirectly interested in wheat, will be 
on the Paul Uhlmann farm near 
Overland Park, Kansas. 


Son 





the University of Kansas. M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman of the board of 
Continental Baking Co., and Richard 
Uhlmann, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, will also be heard. 

A tradition of the Feld Day, which 
began with the first event six years 
ago, will be continued this year. The 
birthday anniversary of M. Lee Mar- 
shall, a former Kansan and a central 
figure in the baking industry, will be 
celebrated as a part of the Field Day 
program. 

Following the regularly scheduled 
program of test plot inspections, 
portable seed cleaning machine dem- 
onstrations and the speeches, guests 
will be.-served a barbecue lunch on 
the farm. 





Oklahoma Millers Assn. Honors 
Senior Members at 50th Meeting 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Four senior 
members of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn... were honored during the 
group’s 50th annual meeting here re- 
cently. 

John...F. . Kroutil, .president and 
manager of the. Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., a member of the asso- 
ciation for over. 48 years, was pres- 
ent. Also a member. of. the associa- 
tion for many years, and prabably 
the eldest gentleman there was 
Henry Schafer, president of the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno. 
Mr. Schafer also was honored, as well 
as Myron E. Humphrey, . secretary. 





and. treasurer of the 
(Okla.) Milling Co. and J. Llovd 
Ford, chairman of the Shawnce 
(Okla.) Milling. Co. 

During the business session, Paul 
T. Jackson, association secretary, 
commented on executive activities of 
the association within the past year. 
Most of the report concerned traflic 
and transportation matters. Mr. 
Jackson told the millers that not since 
1940 have railroads been in as fa- 
vorable position to furnish boxcars 
for grain handling. The association 
has been assured by the AAR that 
20,000. cars. are in the grain. belt ready 
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Reisling Of this number 14,000 
‘are in the winter wheat territory, it 


was said. 

Concerning the wheat glut, Mr. 
Jackson said, “To avoid congestion, 
the railroads placed an embargo 
June 1 on alt bulk grain for storage 
except where prior arrangement for 
storage and unloading has been made. 
With a huge crop to handle and with 
storage space in excess of 50% full 
at this time, specific concerns and 
perhaps entire terminals will be 
completely embargoed when harvest 
gets into full swing. Unquestionably, 
more wheat will be put on the ground 
and storage space will be at a pre- 
mium. When this country- and ground- 
stored wheat starts moving, extreme 
caution must be exercised to avoid 
damaged grain.” 

The secretary then reviewed laws 
which were put into effect by the 
Oklahoma legislature. A new feed 
law was passed which does away with 
tacs and taxes are now to be paid by 
report forms, and a new food law 
paiterned after the national law was 
enacted, Mr. Jackson pointed out. 


Directors of the association for 
19:9 are T. J. Underwood, president 
and general manager, Ardmore 
(Oxla.) Milling Co.; J. G. Schmitz, 
divisional vice president and general 
flor sales manager, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; Harold Pease, 
secretary and sales manager, Leger 
Mi!! Co., Altus; Harry L. Stover, 
Packard Mill & Elevator Co., Custer 
City; Raymond B. Kroutil, first vice 
president, Yukon Mill & Grain Co., 
and Edwin N. Humphrey, president 
and general manager, Chickasha 
Milling Co. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rainy Weather 
Increases Rust 


in Some Areas 


WASHINGTON — Stem rust will 
cause little damage to wheat in Texas 
this season, according to reports to 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Infection is general, but 
light in Oklahoma, except in a few 
fields in the southwestern part of the 
State. 

Stem rust has been reported in 
Western portions of Tennessee and 
Kentucky and along the Ohio River 
in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Some 
local epidemics have appeared in Vir- 





*ginia and Pennsylvania. The infection 


May increase in areas where the 
grain is not yet ripe enough to be out 
of danger. 

Recent rainy weather in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska has in- 
creased rust’ damage. Leaf rust of 
Wheat is heavy in northern Texas, 
Oklahoma, and southern Kansas and 
threatens to be destructive in south- 
central and southwestern Nebraska. 
It is generally prevalent in southern 
Ohio and Indiana and is severe in 
Some sections of this area and low- 
lying fields in the Virginias and 
Southeastern Pennsylvania. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS TO VOTE JULY 23 
ON 1950 WHEAT CONTROLS 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of Agriculture has set July 23 as 
the tentative date for a nationwide 
referendum of farmers -on rigid pro- 
duction controls for the 1950 wheat 
crop. 

Quotas would have to be approved 
by at least two thirds of the grow- 





érs voting in the referendum. More 
than one and one half million grow- 
ers would be eligible to vote. 

A control program would seek to 
hold plantings for the 1950 crop at 
around 62.5 million acres. Approxi- 
mately 82 million acres were seeded 
for the 1949 crop. 

Should growers turn down the ¢con- 
trol program, the government would 
support the price of wheat at only 
half the level which would be in ef- 
fect if controls were approved. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Crop 
Outlook Better 
Following Rains 


WINNIPEG—With the widespread 
rains which the prairie provinces ex- 
perienced during the past few weeks, 
the crop picture has improved ma- 
terially, but further rains are needed 
in central Alberta and south central 
and _ southwestern Saskatchewan. 
Subsoil moisture reserves have been 
replenished, and while further rains 
are still needed throughout the three 





. prairie provinces during the growing 


season, the farmers are optimistic 
about their crops. 


In Manitoba and eastern Saskatche- 
wan, moisture supplies are sufficient, 
but rain is needed in Alberta and 
most parts of Saskatchewan. Dust 
storms have been reported in parts 
of Saskatchewan. 

Growth in some parts of the prov- 
inces is as much as three weeks 
ahead of the progress at this date 
last year. Saskatchewan is experienc- 
ing the heaviest grasshopper infesta- 
tion for many years, but control 
measures are proving effective. In 
the other two provinces insect dam- 
age is negligible. 

Temperatures have varied during 
the past week over the provinces, 
ranging from slight frost to the high 
eighties. Wild oat and weed growth 
is proving a nuisance in some parts 
of the prairies, but spraying should 
curtail any damage. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
PLANS OUTING JUNE 21 


MINNEAPOLIS — Golf and other 
types of indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion are planned for the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. outing 
June 21 at the Minnesota Valley 
Country Club, in Bloomington, south 
of Minneapolis. 

Golfers, may play 18 or 36 holes, 
with. the first 18 to count in the 
tournament. Golf, guest and door 
prizes will be passed out at the din- 
ner. Association officials say that 
they expect everyone attending to 
go home with a prize. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERNARD WILLINGHAM 
NAMED SALES MANAGER 


CHICAGO—Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., has appointed Bernard Willing- 
ham as general sales manager of 
the company, Rogers C. B. Morton, 
president, has announced. 

Mr. Willingham, a graduate of 
Georgia Tech who joined Ballard 
many years ago as a salesman, was 
formerly sales' manager of the com- 
pany’s OvenReady biscuit division. 
He now also heads up Ballard’s new- 
ly-formed frozen roll division and 
grocery products division. 
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“Good Indian”’ Wheats in Kansas | 
Account for 657 of Total Acreage 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Four 
approved varieties of hard red winter 
wheat account for nearly three 
fourths of the total Kansas wheat 
acreage to be harvested this year. 
The three “good Indian’ wheats— 
Pawnee; Comanche and Wichita—ac- 
count for two thirds of the total acre- 
age, according to C. E. Skiver, direc- 
tor of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. 

The Pawnee variety continues to 
occupy the greatest area in the state, 
35.5%, and continued to hold the 
place it reached last year at 35.2%. 
Comanche, in second place, gained 
substantially from 17.3% of the to- 
tal acreage in 1948, to 21% in the 
current year. Wichita, the third 
“good Indian,” increased from 7.4% 
of the total acreage last year to 8.5% 
of the 1949 acreage. 

The fourth variety, Triumph, ac- 
counts for 6.5% of the acreage. 

The data included in Mr. Skiver’s 
variety survey were assembled by 
H. L. Collins, federal-state agricul- 
tural statistician. The four approved 
varieties combined have gained 23.3% 
in acreage during the three most re- 
cent crop years. A detailed tabula- 
tion by variety and crop year follows. 


-——Crop Year————. 
1947 1948 1949 

Variety- % % % 
|| RP Sra Aens 27.4 35.2 35.5 
Comanche ......... 14.1 17.3 21.0 
Lf SR eee 4.4 7.4 8.5 
TRAE at ide see 2.3 3.5 6.5 
BOGE achat ee oe 48.2 63. 4 71.56 


Red Chief and Chiefkan, listed as 


undesirable varieties from the stand- 
point of milling and baking quality, 
decreased 2% in total acreage since 
the 1948 survey. The acreage in 1948 
was reported at 7.2% of the total, 
whereas in 1949 it was 5.2%. Early 
Blackhull, a less desirable variety, 
dropped from 6% to 45% in the 
same period. 

All three “good Indian” varieties 
are hybrid wheats, with Tenmargq as 
a common parent. The varieties were 
produced by the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station during the time 
that Dr. John H. Parker was cerealist 
on .the agronomy department staff. 

Comanche is a fifth-generation. se- 
lection of an Oro-Tenmarq. cross; 
Pawnee is a Kawvale-Tenmarg cross, 
and Wichita is an Early Blackhull- 
Tenmarg cross. 

Tenmarg, which was also produced 
by Dr. Parker, is the result of a 
cross between Marquis, a hard spring, 
and Selection No. 1066 of Kanred. 
Kanred, in turn, was a selection of 
Turkey. 
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VALLEY GRAIN ADDITION 

BRINKMAN, OKLA.—The Adair 
grain elevator has been sold to the 
Valley Grain Co., Kansas City, Roy 
Tinney, manager said recently. The 
new owners will operate the elevator 
this year, with Mr. Tinney continu- 
ing as manager. The Valley Grain Co. 
owns and operates elevators in Vic- 
tory, Creta, Elmer and in Dodsonville 
and Wellington, Texas. 








Oklahoma-Texas Survey Shows 
Gain in Approved Variety Acreage 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Marked in- 
crease in acreage of approved wheat 
varieties in Texas and Oklahoma is 
reported by the Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Improvement Assn., which 
this week issued its Millers Buying 
Guide in the form of a map of the 
1949 preharvest variety survey. The 
map is based on actual field surveys 
in every wheat county and distin- 
guishes in color~the areas which are 
growing the types of wheat desir- 
able from a milling and baking 
standpoint. 

The map is being furnished to ter- 
minal and mill grain buyers in the 
Southwest during the present har- 
vest, Keats E. Soder, director of the 
Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement 
Assn., said. 

The results of the survey show that 
Texas raised 477,000 acres more ac- 
ceptable wheat varieties than last 
year and 800,000 acres more than in 
1947. Oklahoma comparisons show 
that 1,155,000 additional acres of 
good milling and baking types will 
be harvested this year as compared 


ARMY TO AWARD CONTRACTS 
ON 182,572 SACKS FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Depot was scheduled to make 
awards June 14 on 182,572 sacks of 
80% extraction hard wheat flour, en- 
riched, on offers submitted by mills 
June 13. The flour is for Gulf or New 
York clearance, half for Aug. 1 to 
10 arrival at designated ports and 
half for arrival Sept. 1 to 10. 


to last year and 2,330,000 acres more 
than in 1947. In tound numbers this 
is a gain of 28% in Oklahoma and 
17% in Texas in the last two years. 

Comanche and Triumph are cur- 
rently the leading varieties in western 
Oklahoma while Westar and Co- 
manche are leading in the Texas pan- 
handle and Wichita and Triumph in 
north Texas. All are popular with 
growers because of earliness, good 
test weight and high yields. Co- 
manche and Westar are most in de- 
mand by millers and commercial 
bakers while Triumph and Wichita 
are mellow in their gluten properties 
and desirable for family flour, advises 
Mr. Soder. 
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Farm Storage Rates 
on Wheat, Flaxseed, 
Soybeans Unchanged 


WASHINGTON — Farm storage 
rates on wheat, flaxseed and soy- 
beans of the 1949 crop will be 7¢ bu., 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced. The new crop rate is 
the same that prevailed last year. 
Storage charges are not available on 
feed grains held at farm storage for 
the current crop year, but under re- 
sealing programs such as have al- 
ready been announced at 10¢ bu. 
payment is earned for the succeeding 
year. 
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1,336,976,000 Bu. All Wheat Forecast 





WINTER CROP GAINS 15 MILLION 
IN MAY; SPRING 300 MILLION 


Total Outturn Second Largest—Rains Delaying Harvest 
in Texas and Oklahoma—Durum Wheat Outturn 
Placed at 49,587,000 Bu.—R ye Crop Lower 


WASHINGTON—Production of 1,- 
336,976,000 bu. all wheat is indicated 
by conditions as of June 1, accord- 
ing to the June 10 estimate of the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board. This is 
about 4% above the 1948 crop of 1,- 
288,406,000 bu., more than a third 
above average and only 2% below 
the record of 1,367,186,000 bu. pro- 
duced in 1947. If present prospects 
materialize, record crops of wheat 
will be harvested in Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Idaho and Nevada. Heavy rains have 
delayed harvest in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Winter wheat production, now in- 
dicated at 1,036,741,000 bu., is only 
3% below the record crop in 1947. 
It compares with the 1948 crop of 
990,998,000 bu. and the 1938-47 av- 
erage of 726,553,000 bu. 


Up 15 Million in May 


The June 1 forecast is 15 million 
bushels more than estimated on May 
1. This increase is largely due to im- 
proved prospects in Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, New York, 
Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah and 
Oregon, Favorable weather and soil 
moisture conditions in these states 
enabled wheat to make very satis- 
factory progress. Dry weather in 
California and Washington was un- 
favorable for wheat and prospects de- 
clined in these states during May. 

Heavy rainfall together with high 
winds, hail and floods were detri- 
mental to wheat in parts of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. The added 
moisture in the western sections of 
these states, however, helped to main- 
tain earlier expectations. Widespread 
use of high yielding varieties in the 
Southern Plains states is also a fa- 
vorable factor. For example, two 
thirds of the acreage in Kansas is 
composed of the Pawnee, Comanche 
and’ Wichita varieties. Abundant 
moisture and moderate temperatures 
greatly improved prospects for late 
wheat in Kansas and also were fa- 
vorable for filling of early wheat. 
Prospects continue to be very good 
in the Panhandle and High Plains of 
Texas, although recent rainfall was 
not particularly beneficial to wheat. 
Most of the wheat over the entire 
state of Oklahoma is ripe and har- 
vesting losses could be rather heavy 
if weather continues unfavorable for 
combining. 

Western wheat mosaic is causing 
some damage in western Kansas, and 
is present in scattered areas of other 
states. 

The indicated winter wheat yield 
of 18.6 bu. per harvested acre is 
slightly below the 1948 yield, but is 
1.6 bu. above the 10-year average. 


300 Million Spring Seen 

All spring wheat production is in- 
dicated at 300,235,000 bu. This would 
be only slightly more than the 1948 
crop of 298,308,000 bu. and 13% 
above the average of 265,397,000. bu. 
Spring wheat was seeded under gen- 
erally good conditions except in Mon- 


tana, where much of the crop was 
seeded in dry ground with insuffi- 
cient moisture for germination. Mod- 
erate precipitation during May 
brought improvement in some areas, 
but the crop is in poor condition in 
east-central counties due to lack of 
rain. 

In Washington, continued dry 
weather is causing deterioration of 
the crop. Rains are needed badly as 
the crop is at a critical stage. In 
Washington and Oregon a larger 
than usual acreage of winter wheat 
has been abandoned since March 1 
and much of it has been reseeded to 
spring wheat. An allowance has been 
made for this increased spring wheat 
acreage over that expected in March. 
In the north-central spring wheat 
states, the crop is in good to ex- 
cellent condition, but there is a 
heavy infestation of wild oats, par- 
ticularly in North Dakota. A few 
areas in western North Dakota and 
western Minnesota were dry until 
the end of May. 


More Durum in Prospect 


Durum wheat production is indi- 
cated at 49,587,000 bu., compared 
with 44,742,000 bu. produced in 1948 
and the 1938-47 average of 36,256,- 
000 bu. The durum wheat crop is in 
good condition and moisture supplies 





have been generous over the main 
producing areas. 


Production of other spring wheat - 


is forecast at 250,648,000 bu., com- 
pared with 253,566,000 bu. last year 
and the 10-year average of 229,141,- 
000 bu. 

June 1 conditions indicate an oats 
crop of 1,475 million bushels. This is 
slightly below last year’s production 
of 1,492 million bushels and compares 
with the average of 1,234 million 
bushels. 


Barley, Rye Crops Lower 

Conditions as of June 1 indicate a 
barley crop of about 283 million bush- 
els. This compares with 317 million 
last year and the average of 305 mil- 
lion. The_expected decline in produc- 
tion this year is due primarily to. the 
smaller acreage, because yield pros- 
pects are mostly good. 

Rye . production is estimated at 
21,557,000 bu., compared with 26,- 
388,000 a year ago and the 10-year 
average of 35,109,000. The current 
estimate is about 2% higher than the 
May 1 forecast. 

No estimate of corn production 
was made in the June report, but the 
board stated that weather has. been 
generally favorable in most of the 
major producing areas and farmers 
had ample opportunity to carry out 
their planting intentions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR EXPANSION 

NEWTON, ILL. — The Kennedy 
Elevator here is undergoing an -€x- 
tensive enlarging and remodeling 
program, according to L. E. Kennedy, 
owner. The new facilities will make 
it possible to load or unload two 
trucks or rail cars at one time. The 
additional facilities are expected to 
be ready for use in August. 











Program Plans Announced for , 
Wheat Improvement Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—The complete pro- 
gram for the sixth annual Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. Field Day 
June 17 has been announced by Jess 
B. Smith, president. 

Included on the schedule of events 
for the Field Day, which is slated to 
be the biggest in history, are demon- 
strations and exhibits, a number of 
outstanding speakers and a barbecue. 

Center for all of the activities of 
the Field Day will be the Paul Uhl- 
mann farm near Overland Park, Kan- 
sas. Located there are test plots for 
some 14 wheat varieties and four ni- 
trogen fertility tests. These are one 
of 81 similar tests being conducted 
throughout Kansas. 

Speeches will be given in the bar- 
becue grove on the farm following 
the field program. In case of bad 
weather, the speakers’ program will 
be held in the Muehlebach Hotel in 
downtown Kansas City, Mo. 

A record attendance of more than 
1,500 bakers, millers, farmers and 
agricultural specialists is being fore- 
cast for the event. Several of the top 
executives of the milling and baking 
fields will be on hand along with lead- 
ing farmers of the area and a number 
of agriculturalists from Kansas State 
College. 

Jess B. Smith will preside over 
the speakers’ program while C. T. 





Hall, county agricultural agent for 
Johnson County, Kansas; C. E. Skiv- 
er, field director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., and R. I, Throck- 
morton, dean of the agriculture 
school and director of the experiment 
station at Kansas State College, will 
conduct the field program at the 
test plots. 

Principal speaker for the field day 
will be Deane Malott, chancellor of 





M. Lee Marshall 


TO BE HONORED—Members of the 
baking, milling and grain industries 
will continue an old tradition at the 
sixth annual Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Field Day June 17 when 
they. hénor one of the best-liked men 
in the industries with a birthday cele- 
bration in conjunction with the Field 
Day program. M. Lee Marshall, chair- 
man of the board of Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, will be honored 
by his associates. The Field Day, 


‘which is open to anyone directly or 


indirectly interested in wheat, will be 
on the Paul Uhlmann farm near 
Overland Park, Kansas. 


_™ 





the University of Kansas. M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman of the board of 
Continental Baking Co., and Richard 
Uhlmann, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, will also be heard. 

A tradition of the Feld Day, which 
began with the first event six years 
ago, will be continued this year. The 
birthday anniversary of M. Lee Mar- 
shall, a former Kansan and a central 
figure in the baking industry, will be 
celebrated as a part of the Field Day 
program. 

Following the regularly scheduled 
program of test plot inspections, 
portable seed cleaning machine dein- 
onstrations and the speeches, guests 
will be served a barbecue lunch on 
the farm. 





Oklahoma Millers Assn. Honors 
Senior Members at 50th Meeting 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Four senior 
members of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn... were honored during the 
group’s 50th annual meeting here re- 
cently. 

John..F. . Kroutil, .president and 
manager of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., a member of .the asso- 
ciation for over. 48 years, was pres- 
ent. Also a member. of. the associa- 
tion for many years, and probably 
the eldest gentleman there was 
Henry Schafer, president of the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno. 
Mr. Schafer also was honored, as well 
as Myron E. Humphrey, . secretary. 


and. treasurer. of 
(Okla.) Milling Co. and J. Llovd 
Ford, chairman of the Shawnce 
(Okla.) Milling. Co. 

During the business session, Paul 
T. Jackson, association secretary, 
commented on executive activities of 
the association within the past year. 
Most of the report concerned traffic 
and transportation matters. Mr. 
Jackson told the millers that not since 
1940 have railroads. been in as fa- 
vorable position to furnish boxcars 
for grain handling. The association 
has been assured by the AAR that 
20,000. cars. are in the grain. belt ready 
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for loading. Of this number 14,000 


“SaPe in the winter wheat territory, it 


was said. 
Concerning the wheat glut, Mr. 


“Jackson said, “To avoid congestion, 


the railroads placed an embargo 
June 1 on all bulk grain for storage 
except where prior arrangement for 
storage and unloading has been made. 
With a huge crop to handle and with 
storage space in excess of 50% full 
at this time, specific concerns and 
perhaps entire terminals will be 
completely embargoed when harvest 
gets into full swing. Unquestionably, 
more wheat will be put on the ground 
and storage space will be at a pre- 
mium. When this country- and ground- 
stored wheat starts moving, extreme 
caution must be exercised to avoid 
damaged grain.” 

The secretary then reviewed laws 
which were put into effect by the 
Oklahoma legislature. A new feed 
law was passed which does away with 
tacs and taxes are now to be paid by 
report forms, and a new food law 
patterned after the national law was 
enacted, Mr. Jackson pointed out. 


Directors of the association for 
1919 are T. J. Underwood, president 
and general manager, Ardmore 
(Oxla.) Milling Co.; J. G. Schmitz, 
divisional vice president and general 
floir sales manager, General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; Harold Pease, 
secretary and sales manager, Leger 
Mi!! Co., Altus; Harry L. Stover, 
Packard Mill & Elevator Co., Custer 
City; Raymond B. Kroutil, first vice 
president, Yukon Mill & Grain Co., 
ani Edwin N. Humphrey, president 
and general manager, Chickasha 
Milling Co. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rainy Weather 
Increases Rust 


in Some Areas 


WASHINGTON — Stem rust will 
cause little damage to wheat in Texas 
this season, according to reports to 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Infection is general, but 
light in Oklahoma, except in a few 
fields in the southwestern part of the 
State. 

Stem rust has been feported in 
Western portions of Tennessee and 
Kentucky and along the Ohio River 
in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Some 
local epidemics have appeared in Vir- 





“ginia and Pennsylvania. The infection 


May increase in areas where the 
grain is not yet ripe enough to be out 
of danger. 

Recent rainy weather in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska has in- 
creased rust’ damage. Leaf rust of 
Wheat is heavy in northern Texas, 
Oklahoma, and southern Kansas and 
threatens to be destructive in south- 
central and southwestern Nebraska. 
It is generally prevalent in southern 
Ohio and Indiana and is severe in 
Some sections of this area and low- 
lying fields in the Virginias and 
Southeastern Pennsylvania. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS TO VOTE JULY 23 
ON 1950 WHEAT CONTROLS 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of Agriculture has set July 23 as 
the tentative date for a nationwide 
referendum of farmers on rigid pro- 
duction controls for the 1950 wheat 
crop. 

Quotas would have to be approved 
by at least two thirds of the grow- 








érs voting in the referendum. More 
than one and one half million grow- 
ers would be eligible to vote. 

A control program would seek to 
hold plantings for the 1950 crop at 
around 62.5 million acres. Approxi- 
mately 82 million acres were seeded 
for the 1949 crop. 

Should growers turn down the ¢con- 
trol program, the government would 
support the price of wheat at only 
half the level which would be in ef- 
fect if controls were approved. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Crop 
Outlook Better 
Following Rains 


WINNIPEG—With the widespread 
rains which the prairie provinces ex- 
perienced during the past few weeks, 
the crop picture has improved ma- 
terially, but further rains are needed 
in central Alberta and south central 
and _ southwestern Saskatchewan. 
Subsoil moisture reserves have been 
replenished, and while further rains 
are still needed throughout the three 





. prairie provinces during the growing 


season, the farmers are optimistic 
about their crops. 

In Manitoba and eastern Saskatche- 
wan, moisture supplies are sufficient, 
but rain is needed in Alberta and 
most parts of Saskatchewan. Dust 
storms have been reported in parts 
of Saskatchewan. 

Growth in some parts of the prov- 
inces is as much as three weeks 
ahead of the progress at this date 
last year. Saskatchewan is experienc- 
ing the heaviest grasshopper infesta- 
tion for many years, but control 
measures are proving effective. In 
the other two provinces insect dam- 
age is negligible. 

Temperatures have varied during 
the past week over the provinces, 
ranging from slight frost to the high 
eighties. Wild oat and weed growth 
is proving a nuisance in some parts 
of the prairies, but spraying should 
curtail any damage. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
PLANS OUTING JUNE 21 


MINNEAPOLIS — Golf and other 
types of indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion are planned for the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. outing 
June 21 at the Minnesota Valley 
Country Club, in Bloomington, south 
of Minneapolis. 

Golfers, may play 18 or 36 holes, 
with. the first 18 to count in the 
tournament. Golf, guest and door 
prizes will be passed out at the din- 
ner. Association officials say that 
they expect everyone attending to 
go home with a prize. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERNARD WILLINGHAM 
NAMED SALES MANAGER 


CHICAGO—Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Ine., has appointed Bernard Willing- 
ham as general sales manager of 
the company, Rogers C. B. Morton, 
president, has announced. 

Mr. Willingham, a graduate of 
Georgia Tech who joined Ballard 
many years ago as a salesman, was 
formerly sales\manager of the com- 
pany’s OvenReady biscuit division. 
He now also heads up Ballard’s new- 
ly-formed frozen roll division and 
grocery products division. 
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“Good Indian”’ Wheats in Kansas . 
Account for 65% of Total Acreage 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Four 
approved varieties of hard red winter 
wheat account for nearly three 
fourths of the total Kansas wheat 
acreage to be harvested this year. 
The three “good Indian” wheats— 
Pawnee, Comanche and Wichita—ac- 
count for two thirds of the total acre- 
age, according to C. E. Skiver, direc- 
tor of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. 

The Pawnee variety continues to 
occupy the greatest area in the state, 
35.5%, and continued to hold the 
place it reached last year at 35.2%. 
Comanche, in second place, gained 
substantially from 17.3% of the to- 
tal acreage in 1948, to 21% in the 
current year. Wichita, the third 
“good Indian,” increased from 7.4% 
of the total acreage last year to 8.5% 
of the 1949 acreage. 

The fourth variety, Triumph, ac- 
counts for 6.5% of the acreage. 

The data included in Mr. Skiver’s 
variety survey were assembled by 
H. L. Collins, federal-state agricul- 
tural statistician. The four approved 
varieties combined have gained 23.3% 
in acreage during the three most re- 
cent crop years. A detailed tabula- 
tion by variety and crop year follows. 


--————_Crop Year————_ 
1947 1948 1949 

Variety— % % 
POWROs ae cee ee o> 27.4 35.2 35. 5 
Comanche ......... 14.1 17.3 21.0 
Wichita ........60.. 4.4 7.4 8.5 
. Re 2.3 3.5 6.5 
co es eae 48.2 63.4 71.6 


Red Chief and Chiefkan, listed as 


undesirable varieties from the stand- 
point of milling and baking quality, 
decreased 2% in total acreage since 
the 1948 survey. The acreage in 1948 
was reported at 7.2% of the total, 
whereas in 1949 it was 5.2%. Early 
Blackhull, a less desirable variety, 
dropped from 6% to 45% in the 
same period. ; 

All three “good Indian’ varieties 
are hybrid wheats, with Tenmarq as 
a common parent. The varieties were 
produced by the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station during the time 
that Dr. John H. Parker was cerealist 
on the agronomy department staff. 

Comanche is a fifth-generation. se- 
lection of an Oro-Tenmarq cross; 
Pawnee is a Kawvale-Tenmarg cross, 
and Wichita is an Early Blackhull- 
Tenmarg cross. 

Tenmargq, which was also produced 
by Dr. Parker, is the result of a 
cross between Marquis, a hard spring, 
and Selection No. 1066 of Kanred. 
Kanred, in turn, was a selection of 
Turkey. 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VALLEY GRAIN ADDITION 


BRINKMAN, OKLA.—The Adair 
grain elevator has been sold to the 
Valley Grain Co., Kansas City, Roy 
Tinney, manager said recently. The 
new owners will operate the elevator 
this year, with Mr. Tinney continu- 
ing as manager. The Valley Grain Co. 
owns and operates elevators in Vic- 
tory, Creta, Elmer and in Dodsonville 
and Wellington, Texas. 








Oklahoma-Texas Survey Shows 
Gain in Approved Variety Acreage 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Marked in- 
crease in acreage of approved wheat 
varieties in Texas and Oklahoma is 
reported by the Texas-Oklahoma 
Wheat Improvement Assn., which 
this week issued its Millers Buying 
Guide in the form of a map of the 
1949 preharvest variety survey. The 
map is based on actual field surveys 
in every wheat county and distin- 
guishes in color*the areas which are 
growing the types of wheat desir- 
able from a milling and baking 
standpoint. 

The map is being furnished to ter- 
minal and mill grain buyers in the 
Southwest during the present har- 
vest, Keats E. Soder, director of the 
Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement 
Assn., said. 

The results of the survey show that 
Texas raised 477,000 acres more ac- 
ceptable wheat varieties than last 
year and 800,000 acres more than in 
1947. Oklahoma comparisons show 
that 1,155,000 additional acres of 
good milling and baking types will 
be harvested this year as compared 


ARMY TO AWARD CONTRACTS 
ON 182,572 SACKS FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Depot was scheduled to make 
awards June 14 on 182,572 sacks of 
80% extraction hard wheat flour, en- 
riched, on offers submitted by mills 
June 13. The flour is for Gulf or New 
York clearance, half for Aug. 1 to 
10 arrival at designated ports and 
half for arrival Sept. 1 to 10. 





to last year and 2,330,000 acres more 
than in 1947. In tound numbers this 
is a gain of 28% in Oklahoma and 
17% in Texas in the last two years. 

Comanche and Triumph are cur- 
rently the leading varieties in western 
Oklahoma while Westar and Co- 
manche are leading in the Texas pan- 
handle and Wichita and Triumph in 
north Texas. All are popular with 
growers because of earliness, good 
test weight and high yields. Co- 
manche and Westar are most in de- 
mand by millers and commercial 
bakers while Triumph and Wichita 
are mellow in their gluten properties 
and desirable for family flour, advises 
Mr. Soder. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Farm Storage Rates 
on Wheat, Flaxseed, 
Soybeans Unchanged 


WASHINGTON — Farm storage 
rates on wheat, flaxseed and soy- 
beans of the 1949 crop will be 7¢ bu., 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced, The new crop rate is 
the same that prevailed last year. 
Storage charges are not available on 
feed grains held at farm storage for 
the current crop year, but under re- 
sealing programs such as have al- 
ready been announced at 10¢ bu. 
payment is earned for the succeeding 
year. 
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PRESENTATION—Sigurd O. Werner (second from left), manager of 
the Chicago office of The Northwestern Miller, was honored by the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distributors at the organization’s outing June 
7. R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, is pictured presenting a gift to 
Mr. Werner, while George Shields (left), New Century Co., president 
of the association, and L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co., chairman 
of the program committee, look on. 





Weather Smiles on Outing 
of Chicago Flour Distributors 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors held its 
24th annual golf tournament and 
outing at the Rolling Green Country 
Club, Arlington Heights, Tll., June 7. 
A beautiful, clear but slightly cool 
day, made the event a most enjoyable 
one. 

V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats Co., 
for the second time won the first 
low net prize. Other top winners were: 
J. Anderson, King Midas Flour Mills; 
Paul E. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, and 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co. 

Otto Holpuch, International Mill- 
ing Co., won first prize in the horse- 
shoe tournament. Other winners in- 
cluded: Harry F. Hungate, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co.; John Reget, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.; Pat 
Albano, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
R. Obright, Bakers Weekly. 

Prizes were awarded to the win- 
ners at the dinner. George Shields, 
New Century Co., president, pre- 
sented Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
brugter & Larsen Co., newly elected 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. Mr. Larsen, 
like his father, has been an active 
member of the Chicago organization, 
and his recent election to the chief 
executive office of the national body 
was enthusiastically approved by his 
many industry friends here. 


For the past six years the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
honored one of its members at its 
annual outings. These include the 
late Walter S. Johnson, Johnson- 
Herbert & Co.; John F. Benes, now 
retired; David D. Vaughan, Bemmels- 
Vaughan; Fred Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co.; F. T. Herbert, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., and E. Stan- 
ley Wagner, E. S. Wagner & Co. This 
year, the committee selected S. O. 
Werner, Chicago manager for The 
Northwestern Miller, who is just 
completing 25 years as secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. 

R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, a former president, read 
a tribute to Mr. Werner, reviewing 
his services to the erganization since 
he came to Chicago. He presented 
Mr. Werner with a sport coat, a gift 
from the membership. (The tribute 
to Mr. Werner appears in condensed 
form, elsewhere on this page; also, 
see editorial on page 21.) 

L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., chairman of the program com- 
mittee, which made all arrangements 
for the event, presented the prizes. 
On his committee were: R, E. Bem- 
mels, Bemmels-Vaughan; H. Beck, 
Chicago Bakers Co-op. Buying Assn.; 
V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats Co., 
and L. R. Merrill, General Mills, Inc. 





Tribute to Sigurd 0. Werner 


x * * 


Sigurd O. Werner, manager of the 
Chicago office of The Northwestern 
Miller, was honored by members of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at a dinner following the 
organization’s annual outing June 7. 
Mr. Werner is just completing his 
25th year as secretary of that asso- 
ciation. A complimentary address, 
part of which is presented here, 


was read by R. E. Bemmels of Bem- 
mels-Vaughan, on behalf of the dis- 
tributors’ organization: 

“Today is the seventh anniversary 
on which we honor a member for 





x * * 


loyalty and contributions made to 
our organization. Let us pick up his 
book of life and thumb through a 
few pages for some chronological 
references. Here they are: His natal 
day was May 5, 1891. Birthplace, a 
spot 10 miles west of St. Paul, Minn. 
At the age of 10 he returned to Oslo, 
Norway, with his family in the in- 
terest of an estate matter. In 1906 
he graduated from high school in 
Oslo and later in that year returned 
to America. 

“And also in that same year we find 
his advent with The Northwestern 


Miller. Covering this I have a letter 
from W. C. Nichols, the venerable and 
lovable vice president of that pub- 
lication, otherwise affectionally 
known in the industry as ‘Nick.’ He 
writes: 

“*You may be interested in know- 
ing how we corralled Sig. Forty- 
three years ago we needed an office 
boy, which fact became known,. and 
several “squirts” of varied personal 
appearances and questionable man- 
ners made application, and their first 
question was: “How much do you 
pay?” Not being impressed my an- 
swer was “nothing,” which fact for- 
tunately did not set well with them, 
and there we’ were still high and 
dry with the job still open to all 
comers. 

‘A little later that eventful fore- 
noon the nicest looking lad turned 
up. He had rosy cheeks, ‘his shoes 
were polished and his manners were 
perfect, for it happened he came 
from a substantial Norwegian family, 
and good breeding showed its mark, 
so he was the boy for us and he 
turned out to be one of the finest 


' young fellows on our staff—always 


trustworthy and ever faithful, which 
fact is well known to you and mem- 
bers of your association; consequent- 
ly, I feel the honor you are bestow- 
ing on him is fully warranted.’ 

“The Northwestern Miller as a 
trade publication has always felt its 
responsibility to the milling indus- 
try. Its function has not been that of 
a publisher to whom the nature of his 
business is a matter of indifference 
and whose sole motive is profit,’ or 
the ‘dominating, know-it-all publish- 
er, czar-alike of business manage- 
ment and editorial page.’ Its policy 
of editorial integrity has won the 
abiding respect of the milling indus- 
try. It always has given freely to 
every segment of the industry. At 
this time it is proper that we, as an 
organization, recognize the great 
contribution in having its Chicago of- 
fice manager serve as secretary and 
treasurer for a quarter of a century. 

“A trade organization to a mem- 
ber is not unlike a home. I am not 
going to quote Eddy Guest's chestnut 
about it taking a heap of living to 
make a house a home. But what is 
home? Well, it’s a place to come from 
and go to. And where your coming 
and going is noticed—where some- 
one cares about your coming and 
going. And who noticed your com- 
ing to a gathering of flour men with 
a warm hearty greeting of ‘Hello, 
Andy; hello, Frank; hello Dave? Sig, 
of course. Nature cast him a friendly 
man, a quality highly desirable in a 
secretary. Our constitution outlines 
the duties of the secretary largely as 
keeping the records. Sig did a good 
job of that. But his greater value was 
his interested and friendly attitude 
toward all members. It tended to hold 
members together like cement holds 
rocks in a wall. 

“To write a complete saga of his 
life, the achievement of having served 
as secretary to the Chicago Courtesy 
Club, Chicago Bakers Club, Chicago 
Feed Club, would have to be included. 
He also took part in church activi- 
ties, as a member of the board, treas- 
urer and chief usher. On Dec. 14, 
1921, he was married to charming 
Florence Anderson. 

“Gentlemen, a toast! 

“Sig, out of the yesterdays and 
yesteryears for a quarter of a cen- 
tury you have built yourself a place 
in the hearts of your fellowmen. A 
place for which there is no substi- 
tute, money cannot buy, thieves can- 
not steal and on which no tax can be 
levied. In your life the sun is high 
in the sky. Like the sun, you are 
about to begin the afternoon trek 





June 14, 1949 


‘tele tiha Seinaiihs Stati en to 
lg the place in the hearts of 

fellowmen will travel with you 
and be sustaining and a comfort. May 


te re now my privilege to present 
to you this sport coat as a token of 
the esteem and high regard in which 
you are held and in appreciation of 
your many years of service. May it 
protect you against the cold blasts of 
winter and temporize the zephyrs of 
the spring, and may the memory of 
its origin always warm the cockles of 
your heart.” 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


David Levitt 
Elected as 
President of DCA 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of ‘he 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
have announced the election of 
Adolph Levitt, president and founder 
of the company, as chairman of the 
board. He is succeeded as president 
by his son, David M. Levitt, who has 


* been associated with the company 


for 11 years. In recent years, he has 
acted as vice president in. charge of 
manufacturing, and during the last 
year as chairman of the sales and 
planning committee. The younger Mr. 
Levitt, who is 31 years. old, is a 
graduate of Exeter, Yale University 
and the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. 

Other new officers elected include 
Earl Morse, executive vice president, 
and D. H. Beskin, treasurer. Officers 
reelected as Vice presidents include 
B. C. Black, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., H. J. 
Hoff, E. Simonyi, all of New York; 
H. T. Hunter of Ellicott City, Md.; 
Otto A. Passloff of Oakland, Cal., and 
G. N. Ackerman, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

David Levitt has announced that 
the company will continue the poli- 
cies it has followed in the past with 
respect to the baking industry. 

The Doughnut Corporation of 
America has approximately 2,800 
employees throughout the world. 
Through its wholly-owned subsidiary, 


' the Domestic Egg Prodicts Co., it is 


a major factor in the egg drying in- 
dustry. Foreign subsidiaries include 
the Canadian Doughnut Co., Toron- 
to; the British Doughnut Co., Ltd. 
London, and the Downyflake Food 
Corp., Pty., Ltd., Melbourne, Aus- 

a. 

———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. 4s 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicaso 
Board of Trade, June 4, 1949° (000’s om t- 
ted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Bar'y 





Buffalo ........ ay 276 641 
Afloat ........ 207 os 2% 

Le@Mes 2.26... “6 _ 106 

Canal .......... 15 te 

Milwaukee ...... se 17 
NOR Sp oad0.<% 222 276 646 7 

Previous week .. 200 276 543 7 

June 5, 1948 ..... ae 13 ee 494 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stock : 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of fia«- 
seed at principal primary points for t’\¢ 
week ending June 11, in thousand bushe!:: 
Receipts Shipments Stock 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 19 
Minneapolis . 146 223 22 19 8,8881,5 
Duluth ..... 11 13 44 60 1,392 6 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed «+ 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 11, in tons, with cor- 


wow 





parisons: 
7-Receipte— -—Shipments - 
1949 19438 num 1948 
Minneapolis .. ... ads 120 10,950 
Kansas City .. 1,800 2,340 * 620 4,68) 


Milwaukee .... 60 sos 3,180 3,300 
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‘STORAGE STANDARD LOWERED 
TO COVER WHEAT ON GROUND 


Program Announced for Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico 
_-and Kansas; Wheat Containing More Than 
14% Moisture Not Eligible 


WASHINGTON — A full 90% of 
parity guarantee for the southwest- 
ern wheat crop in Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico and Kansas eligible for 
regular loans was announced last 
week by Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, when he lowered 
the loan “storage standards for that 


crop to. eover wheat which was stored 


on the ground. Wheat higher than 
14% moisture, the maximum under 
the regular loan storage standards, 
will not be accepted for what Secre- 
tary Brannan terms “distress loan” 
procedure. 

(Editor’s Note:. Instructions on 
handling distress loans sent by the 
USDA to PMA officials in the South- 
west appear elsewhere on this page.) 

The. generous Brannan proposal 
had been opposed by officials in the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration at operating levels. PMA 
grain branch officials favored a 
distress loan of not more than 50% 
of the full. loan rate, fearing that 
losses through deterioration may- be 
substantial and bring discredit on the 
high standards of the commodity 
loan programs which have existed up 
to this time. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is assuming all risk of loss of 
grade and quality for a period of. 90 
days during which the distress loans 
at 75% of parity will be effective. 
USDA will not be responsible for 
loss in quantity. Wheat of more than 
14% moisture will not be eligible for 
the distress loans, USDA officials 
stated, It is this type of wheat which 
has been selling well below the loan 
rate and is believed.to have been the 
basis for claims by Secretary Bran- 
nan that farmers have been forced 
to sell their wheat at substantial dis- 
counts under the loan values. 


Must Erect Storage 

Under the distress loan technique 
the farmer is compelled to erect or 
acquire storage facilities on his farm 
within the 90-day distress loan pe- 
riod, If he fails to complete this ob- 
ligation his distress loan must be re- 
deemed or the government will sell 
him out and demand payment for 
any deficit which may occur or credit 
him with whatever excess may be re- 
ceived. 

On deterioration of grade of wheat 
which is still eligible for regular loan 
procedure at the end of 90 days, the 
government will credit the farmer 
with the difference between the 
wheat at time of reinspection on en- 


ers will be given a notation on a reg- 
ular loan -document of: a.credit for 
the .difference in. gnade which oc- 
curred in the-90-day distress loan’ pe- 


on which. distress loans are 


riod. 

Grain 
-§ranted must be stored in farm. stor- 
age and 


will not be eligible. for regu- 


lar commodity loan in commercial 
warehouses after the 90-day emer- 
gency period has expired, officials de- 
clared. ° 

USDA officials said that mak- 
ing grain under the distress loan 
procedure ineligible for commercial 
storage loan at the end of the 90 
days will force an expansion of farm 
storage facilities, the immediate aim 
of USDA. Otherwise the producer 
would probably move his grain into 
commercial warehouses and next 
year the government would face a 
similar condition if another bumper 
harvest should develop. 

To make the erection of farm stor- 
age more attractive, USDA an- 
nounced that it is prepared to lend 
the.farmer 85% of the cost of his 
new farm storage facilities at 4% 
interest payable in five annual in- 
stallments or earlier at the choice 
of the farmer. Additionally it is pro- 
vided that in years when the crop 
outturn is so low that the farm stor- 
age space is not utilized annual pay- 
ment on the principle of the loan 
will be deferred. Justification of such 
deferment would be placed at the dis- 
cretion of local Production and Mar- 
keting Administration committees. 
Secretary Brannan also called atten- 
tion to the previously announced re- 
sealing programs on grains as another 
incentive for the erection of farm 
facilities now. 

Additional trackside storage in bins 
to-the extent of 50 million bushels 
will be provided by CCC as a sup- 
plement to existing facilities, and 
when not needed by CCC it will be 
available..for lease by farmers or 
groups of farmers. It will be noted 
that no mention is made of mak- 


upport Pledged on S.W. Wheat 
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ing such temporary trackside facili- 
ties available through lease to pri- 
vate trade operators. 


The secretary emphasized that the 
bin phase of the program is a tem- 
porary measure due to lack of time 
to meet the impending crisis in stor- 
age conditions which the government 
has predicted. The government sur- 
vey of conditions shows that there 
is-more need for elevator-type stor- 
age to handle grain supplies in the 
years ahead, and it is expected by 
CCC that cooperative and proprie- 
tary trade interests will start to ex- 
pand such facilities through individ- 
ual initiative. 


The USDA called a meeting of 
manufacturers and suppliers of farm 
type storage equipment here June 10 
to ascertain capacity of these sup- 
pliers to deliver farm storage equip- 
ment. Areas of greatest need were 
made known to these manufacturers 
so that sales efforts can be most 
effectively directed in the areas of 
prime need. Local dealers and repre- 
sentatives of these manufacturers 
will be drawn into the distribution 
pattern and will be assisted by local 
and state PMA committees, USDA 
says. 

In areas where ground storage is 
not feasible and where adequate stor- 
age is not obtainable CCC will un- 
dertake to locate suitable storage, 
such as war surplus facilities, there- 
by making such storage eligible for 
the same 90-day loan provisions as 
outlined above. 


This new storage program fails 
to answer the more important part 
of the storage crisis, that of corn 
storage, which must be broadly ex- 
panded if the crop yields approach 
those of last year and the carry-over 
is upwards of 600 million bushels. 
Fully 500 million bushels of corn 
are expected to be placed under loan 
and purchase agreement programs, 
and if another bumper crop develops 
it is improbable that many produc- 
ers will care to re-seal these loans 
but will prefer to surrender it to the 
government to clean out their stor- 
age cribs for new crop supplies. 


Advantage Seen 
for Farmers Who 
Build Storage 


KANSAS CITY—The government 
program for distress loans which 
would grant 75% of the regular loan 
for a period of 90 days on wheat 
stored on the ground, provided the 
grower builds farm storage, shared 
attention this week with the crop 
deterioration as a market influence. 

The difference between the full 
loan basis and the distress loan is 
about 50¢ bu., and it is estimated 
that wheat storage can be built for 
25¢ to 35¢ bu. Hence there is con- 
siderable advantage to the farmer 
who cannot get other storage facili- 
ties to take distress loan and build 
his own. Many growers, of course, 
will want to sell their wheat any- 
way, and high moisture wheat will 
not qualify, but the distress loans no 
doubt will hold down marketing to 
some extent. 

A large amount of farm storage 
has been constructed in the major 
wheat growing areas, and the distress 
loan provision may encourage build- 
ing more. Steel tank manufacturers 
report they are rushed to fill orders 
and cannot obtain enough steel, In 
general, however, concrete and lum- 
ber is in adequate supply and it is 
believed that any farmer who wants 
to build can do so. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. H. MOCK SELLS SERVICE 
BROKERAGE CO. INTEREST 


BIRMINGHAM—Nelson H. Mock 
has sold his interest in the Service 
Brokerage Co., Birmingham, general 
food brokers, to his partners. Mr. 
Mock will continue to represent his 
flour accounts as in the past and will 
operate under his own name at 2856 
Fairway Ave., Birmingham. The oth- 
er accounts in the grocery line will 
remain with the Service Brokerage 
Co. 











Distress Wheat Loan Instructions 


WASHINGTON—The following is 
the text of the instructions sent to 
state Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration officials’ in Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
concerning the handling of distress 
wheat loans: 

Reference is made to the secre- 
tary’s announcement of June 7 re- 
garding the grain storage program. 
This is your authority to proceed at 
once to make distress loans (1) on 
wheat stored on the ground in the 
open in areas designated by you in 
your state where conditions are such 
that wheat may be so stored for 
short periods, and to make loans on 
wheat_in temporary facilities in all 
areas, and (2) on wheat stored in 
suitable emergency storage under the 
control of CCC. Distress loans should 
be made with the understanding that 
the producer, himself, will build or 
acquire satisfactory farm-storage fa- 
cilities within not more than 90 days 


-~from the date of the loan. Application 
~for such loans*must be made at 75% 


of the regular loan rate for the 
county. They may be disbursed by 
approved lending agencies or direct 
by CCC by sight draft drawn by the 
state PMA office. The county com- 
mittee shall not approve distressed 
loans on wheat piled on the ground 


unless the wheat is protected from. 


animals and piled on ground which 
will afford maximum protection from 
water damage. 

The following describes the two 
types of distress loans, the terms 
of each and procedure to be fol- 
lowed in making loans: 

1. Farm stored on ground or in 
temporary farm storage. 

A. The quantity will be estimated 
at the time the distress loan is made. 

B. The determination of grade and 
quality will be made at the time 
the wheat is placed under the dis- 
tress. loan. 

C. CCC will not assume shortages 
in quantities occurring for any rea- 
son, but will assume deterioration in 
quality which may occur during the 


period of the distress loan provided 
the producer builds or acquires eli- 
gible farm storage facilities. 

D. The producer’s note (Form A) 
will be prepared in its present form 
and distributed in accordance with 
procedure for regular loans, except 
that where direct loans are made the 
original notes will be held in the cus- 
tody of the state PMA office. The 


note will be payable on or before ~ 


90 days from date, or earlier on de- 
mand. 

E. The commodity chattel mort- 
gage (Form AA) will be prepared and 
distributed in accordance with pro- 
cedure for regular loans except that: 

(1) Enter the word “distress’”~ in 
the block at top of the form provided 
for type of loan. : 

(2) In Section 1, line 3, delete “in 
a storage facility” and at the end 
of line 4, describe temporary farm 
storage structure or indicate wheat 
piled on ground in open. 

(3) In Section 2, column A, enter 


(Continued on page 25) 
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WHEAT MARKET FLUCTUATIONS 
BRING FAIR FLOUR DEMAND 


Government Announcement on Ground Stored Wheat 
Loans Stimulates Temporary Flurry of Orders—Indi- 
vidual Contracts Continue of Small Size, However 


A fairly good week of flour sales 
was experienced by spring and winter 
wheat mills, with demand stimulated 
temporarily by the government’s an- 
nouncement of loan protection on 
ground stored wheat. This caused a 
quick upturn in wheat prices and 
brought in a fairly good volume of 
last minute flour orders. Later, the 
demand tapered off, but enough busi- 
ness had been booked on the flurry 
to give mills a rather good week. 
There still is evidence that many 
flour buyers lack confidence in the 
market even though they admit that 
they missed a low point in the mar- 
ket two weeks ago. 


EXPORT SALES FALL 
TO LOW VOLUME 

Export business dipped to a very 
jow level. A few Latin American 
bookings were received and minor 
amounts of 80% extraction flour 


were sold to France, but aside from’ 


that trade was dull. The prices 
which the French were reported to 
have paid ranged from $4.35 to $4.40 
in 140-lb. jutes, Gulf. Shipment 
around the first of July was specified. 
The U.S. Army was to accept offers 
of 182,000 sacks of 80%, enriched, 
flour June 14 for export via the Gulf 
and New York. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHORT-LIVED 


The liberal wheat loan announce- 
ment invoked some spot interest in 
flour in the Southwest, which result- 
ed in sales of perhaps 150% of ca- 
pacity on the day of the news. At 
other times during the week, how- 
ever, demand was moderate and the 
average sales for the period repre- 
sented 77% of capacity. This com- 
pares with 105% the previous week 
and 87% a year ago. Several chain 
bakers purchased and a number of 
large independents also were buyers. 
‘The chains finished out June and in 
some instances went half way into 
July. ,An upturn in family flour busi- 
ness also was experienced. Running 
time in Kansas City showed some im- 
provement, the mills averaging five 
days. Operations were at 79% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 67% the 
preceding week and 90% a year ago. 


SPRING FLOUR TRADE 
SHOWS INCREASE 


A little more interest in spring 
wheat flour developed on the wheat 
loan announcement. Individual sales 
were still of modest size, but the 
combination ran the week’s total 
business up to 83% of capacity. This 
compares with 68% the previous 
week and 75% a year ago. The or- 
ders booked were mostly for June 
and July shipment, with few buyers 
caring to extend contracts into more 
distant months. Advancing wheat fu- 
tures and declining millfeed values 
resulted in 20¢ sack higher flour 
prices. Directions on old bakery or- 
ders were slightly better in spots 
and the running time of mills in the 
Northwest stepped up to 61% of ca- 
pacity as against 54% the previous 
week. Family flour trade showed im- 
provement, but here again buyers 


limited takings to nearby require- 
ments. 


EASTERN BUYERS TAKE 
HOLD, THEN BACK AWAY 


The recent market upturn cut off 
flour sales at Buffalo, but interest of 
buyers remains good. Meanwhile, 
bakers are covering only nearby 
needs, with inventories kept at a 
minimum. In the Metropolitan New 
York area scattered sales were made 
to all classes of buyers. Lots were 
not large, but many of them were 
for shipment within a week since 
orders have been scarce for some 
time. Some buyers expressed con- 
cern that they might have missed 
favorable buys during the recent 
spell of lower prices. 

Buying activity increased sharply 
at Boston when prices firmed, but in- 
terest later tapered off. Fairly heavy 
bookings were made for June and 
July shipment. However, many bak- 
ers continue to buy only for im- 
mediate requirements. Philadelphia 
trade tapered off rapidly following 
the active splurge of the previous 
week. A number of users had cov- 
ered needs for some time ahead, 
however. New crop Kansas hard win- 
ters found broad sale in the Pitts- 
burgh area, with some distributors 
reporting the heaviest volume in 
years. Spring types, however, were 
quiet. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND BETTER 


Some bakers at Chicago apparent- 
ly were ready to enter the market, 
but the upward price trend caused 
them to back away. A few round lot 
bookings were made, some for sub- 
stantial amounts, but the bulk of 
business was in the usual small lots. 
Family flour buying was more active. 


Flour business was described as fair 
at St. Louis, although buyers re- 
main cautious and limit their orders 
to 30-day or earlier shipment. Ship- 
ping directions are good. Demand for 


clears is good, but offerings are 
scarce. 


SOUTHERN INTEREST 
TAPERING OFF 


New Orleans handlers reported a 
decrease in flour interest following 
the recently expanded trade. A num- 
ber of users have made inquiries for 
new crop shipments, but the total 
workings to date have not been large. 
Shipping directions on previous con- 
tracts also have shown a decrease the 
past week. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
DEMAND QUIET 


Pacific Northwest flour trade failed 
to expand despite the higher prices 
necessitated by stronger wheat and 
weaker millfeed values. While the 
ground stored wheat loan announce- 
ment had an effect in bolstering 
wheat prices, flour users still prefer 
to await further developments. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 376,785 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.5% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
191,852 sacks compared with 2,815,- 
067 in the previous week and 3,515,- 
933 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,010,995 and three years ago 
2,352,032. Flour production showed an 
increase in all sections of the coun- 
try over the previous week. North- 
west 73,000 sacks, Southwest 147,000, 
Buffalo 57,000, Central and South- 
east 99,000 and North Pacific Coast 
1,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. R. STEPHENSON JOINS 
STAFF OF G. W. NOEL & CO. 


KANSAS CITY—C. R. Stephenson 
has joined the staff of G. W. Noel & 
Co., Kansas City, feed brokerage 
firm, following his graduation from 
the University of Missouri last week 
when he received a degree in business 
administration. During the war, Mr. 
Stephenson served for three years in 
the Navy air corps. 

W. E. Casselman, who has been in 
the Kansas City office of the Noel 
company, has returned to Chicago to 
the offices of D. C. A., Inc. The Noel 
and D. C. A. firms are associated in 
the feed brokerage business. 











Granulars Sales Remain Quiet; Price 
Steady as Futures Register Advance 


Although premiums for choice qual- 
ity milling durum show some de- 
cline from last week’s peak level, the 
basic future is somewhat higher and 


-millfeed credits are lower. The net 


result is about steady prices for du- 
rum granulars. Most mills are quot- 
ing granulars at $5.25@5.35 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, for 120-day ship- 
ment, with ‘discounts of 5@10¢ sack 
offered on quick shipment orders. 

At the high point last week, choice 
durum sold at 35¢ over Minneapo- 
lis July, due to the fact that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. was taking 
the bulk of arrivals on defaulted 
loans and the quantity available to 
mills was limited. Later, the open 
market offerings increased some- 
what and premiums fell to 26¢ over 
July as the future registered strength 
on the ground storage loan announce- 
ment by the government. 

Macaroni and noodle demand con- 


tinues only fair, which limits the 
buying of durum granulars to small 
amounts. The business done in re- 
cent weeks represents about one 
half of durum mill capacity. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 11, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better... .$2.33@2.35 


Choice 2 Amber or better ...... 2.24@2.32 
Choice 3 Amber or better ...... 2.21@2.28 
Medium 2 Durum or better .... 2.18@2.30 
Medium 3 Durum or better .... 2.14@2.22 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk: Wkly. Ge. 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

June 5-11 .... 10 222,000 145,656 66 
Previous week. 12 255,600 *131,829 52 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 203,484 80 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Jume 11, 1949 ............ 8,954,378 
July i-Jume 12, 1948 ............ 11,928,653 


*Revised. 
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IMPROVED DEMAND 
STRENGTHENS FEED 


Bran and Shorts Meeting Improved 
Outlets and Prices Firmer After 
Recent Drop 


Millfeeds have shown a tendency 
to level off following the sharp de- 
cline of the past two weeks. Demand 
for bran for near-by shipment is 
again fairly active and there is in- 
creasing interest in July-August de- 
livery at $1@1.50 ton discount. Mid- 
dlings are in active demand for both 
spot .and deferred, with no discounts 
fer the later shipment. Offerings of 
bran and midds remain light, due to 
limited flour milling operations. 

All of the bran yecently purchased 
by the government for grasshopper 
bait has been shipped. Although 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 205.1 as of 
June 7, off 8'4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
186.9, up 7 points. A year ago 
the feedstuffs, index was 279.9, 
while the feed grain index was 
319.3. 











nothing official has been received, 
there are rumors that additional tak- 
ings for poison, bait purposes will be 
made after July 1. 

Northwest formula feed trade con- 
tinues active. The dip in grain mar- 
kets brought in a large volume of 
orders from users who had been hold- 
ing back for just such an occurrence 
and although values turned up later, 
the demand continued. As compared 
with a week ago, poultry and turkey 
formula feeds figure $1@2.50 ton 
higher. 

Most of the current run of business 
in the upper Midwest is in poultry 
and turkey feeds, with growing 
mashes coming more into the picture 
as chicks and poults put on growth. 

Dairy and hog rations are not very 
active, with feeders utilizing green 
feeds and home grown grains as ex- 
tensively as possible. All in all, how- 
ever, the total run of feed business is 
sufficient to keep most plants running 
full time days on a five-day week. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 46,804 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current weel 
compares with an output of 42,54 
tons in the week previous and 54, 


038 tons in a similar period a yea 


ago. Crop year production to dat: 
totals 2,600,234 tons as compared wit! 
2,810,467 tons in the corespondin;: 
period a year ago. 


‘ 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RALPH BROWN ELECTED 
TRAFFIC CLUB LEADER 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ralph Brown 
district passenger agent of the Penn 
sylvania Railroad, has been electec 
president of the Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis for 1949-50. 

Howard A. Schultz, city freight 
agent, Northern Pacific Railway, was 
elected vice president. Rowland E. 
Dobbins, traffic manager, Northrup, 
King & Co., was elected secretary, 
and B. W. Heckman, manager, traffic 
department, Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., treasurer. 
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Ground Storage Loan Program 
Strengthens Wheat 


Futures Register Gains Up to 9'4c Bu. When Hurdle of Storage 
Shortage Is Overcome—Harvest Rus» to Be Greatly Modified 


Announcement of a_ liberalized 
wheat loan program which will give 
producers protection on _ ground- 
stored wheat for 90 days provided a 
strong stimulus to a sagging wheat 
market and values registered gains 
of 3%@9%¢ bu. last week. The 
ground-stored wheat loans will make 
it possible for growers to hold back 
large quantities of wheat from the 
open market which otherwise would 
have been forced in by lack of ap- 
proved storage space. Growers ac- 
cepting the loans on ground-stored 
wheat must arrange for approved 
storage space within 90 days, but 
the government will loan up to 85% 
of the cost of constructing such stor- 
age and take the responsibility for 
any loss in grain quality which may 
occur while the wheat is on the 
ground. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets June 13 were: Chi- 
cago—July $1.93% @1.94, September 
$1.94%, December $1.9546@1.95%, 
Mareh $1.90%; Minneapolis — July 
$2.06%, September $1.914%, December 
$1.90; Kansas City—July $1.87, Sep- 
tember $1.8754, December $1.87%. 

While the June 10 government crop 
report showed an increase of 15 mil- 
lion bushels in the winter wheat pros- 
pect during May, to 1,037 million 
bushels, the continuous and heavy 
rains over Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas since the data was gathered 
have caused much concern over pos- 
sible yield reductions. Spring wheat 
yield was set at 300 million bushels 
as of June 1, which would give a 
total wheat outturn of 1,337 million, 
or a very close second to the record 
breaking crop of 1947. 


Supplies Above Year Ago 


Supplies of wheat in the U.S. re- 
maining for milling, export or carry- 
over at the first of June were more 
than 100 million bushels larger than 
a year ago and totaled approximate- 
ly 378.6 million bushels. About 560 
million bushels of wheat have been 
milled for flour through May this 
season compared with nearly 609 mil- 
lion for the same months last season. 
Exports of wheat as grain July 
through May this year amounted to 
about 346 million bushels, compared 
with a little over 280 million bushels 
for the same period last year. Flour 
exports through May this season, in 
terms of wheat, amounted to 124 mil- 
lion bushels, against 166 million bush- 
els for the corresponding months last 
year. 

Of some interest to U.S. wheat 
growers is the agreement made by 
Argentina with Brazil to sell that 
country 22 million bushels of wheat 
at the equivalent of $2.92: bu., f.o.b. 
Buenos Aires. The agreement calls 
for another 11 million bushels on 
terms to be agreed upon six months 
later, Argentine wheat exports to 
Brazil normally amount to about 
37 million bushels during a mar- 
keting season. This sale assures 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
May May June June 
8 4 11 
25,694 *24,264 


21 2 
Four mills .. 24,643 24,234 


*Three mills. 


Argentina of a market for virtually 
the entire surplus remaining for ex- 
port during the current marketing 
season. 


Spring Premiums Firmer 


Arrivals at spring wheat terminals 
continued large, but consisted prin- 
cipally of deliveries to the CCC. 
Around 2,000 cars each were received 
at Minneapolis and Duluth. With 
open market offerings light, trading 
basis was forced higher despite only 
a moderate mill demand. Premiums 
on ordinary wheat were up 1@2¢ for 
the week, while trading basis on high 
protein lots was as much as 7¢ over a 
week ago in addition to the advance 
in the basic future. At the close or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat was quoted at 13@19¢ over 
July. Twelve per cent protein No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
16@22¢ over July; 13% protein 23 
@28¢; 14% protein 28@31¢; 15% 
protein 30@33¢, and 16% protein 38 
@41¢ over July. In contrast to the 
strength in cash bread wheat mar- 
ket, premiums on durum were easier. 
Offerings were some larger and with 
mills inclined to carry stocks at a 
minimum, demand was not enough to 
absorb offerings at the relatively 
high premium range which prevailed 
the week before. No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber durum of fancy milling qual- 
ity quoted at 24@26¢ over the July 
price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, June 11: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


Ai. Se OD See ee $2.22@2.28 
nn Bk. OREPORE REPL TEE 2.25 @2.31 
ek Bis Serre ere tee 2.32@2.37 
2. BL. as ere 2.37@2.40 
15:009G PPOCOIN bocce ccc cies ces 2.39@2.42 
Ny Se 2.46@ 2.49 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


Bid, SRE ov Sis 0 ive eK arweedt opted 1@ 3¢ 
a: Ws tals Se peene ues bo te He 2@ 7¢ 
Fas “OW OIS ia eatb cris Os dele v'a'dews 4@10¢ 
ee ef a Pe re ee ere 6@ 16¢ 


K. C. Values Erratic 


Kansas City wheat values had their 
ups and downs during the past week, 
with available supply, weather condi- 
tions in the harvest region and gov- 
ernment policies having a part in 
determining the changing course of 
prices. By June 13 the trend was 
definitely lower for cash premiums, 
in spite of continued wet weather 
in the harvest fields. Ah upturn in 
cash receipts, together with an only 
fair demand for wheat, caused ordi- 
nary hard and dark to drop to 23@ 
24%¢ over July, 12% protein to 24 
@29¢ over and 13% protein to 28@ 
33¢ over. At the first of last week 
the tone wis steadily stronger due 
to the almost daily rains on ripened 
winter wheat and the shot-in-the-arm 
given the market by the government 
distressed loan proposition. At the 
high point of the week ordinary 
wheat was selling at 31@32%¢ over, 
12% protein was 32@35%4¢ over and 
13% was 33@41¢ over. Better re- 
ceipts of new wheat June 13 caused 
the market to turn downward again. 
On that day the range of cash wheat 
prices stood at $2.09@2.31, compared 
with $2.17% @2.39 June 10. The July 
base future went up the limit follow- 
ing the announcement by Secretary 
Brannan, and since has settled to 
around $1.87. 

The following table shows the ap- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 


June 8-14, June 9-15, 














June 5-11, *Previous June 6-12, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
POUND is rat wiles thd eal ees os 636,006 562,814 725,729 1,004,145 484,064 
EEG: Ss tT twee emer scdweewees 1,230,464 1,083,758 1,405,239 1,590,954 810,150 
ae PAS ot ee ee 512,694 455,946 551,421 508,486 451,875 
Central and Southeast .......... 570,715 471,641 513,327 507,866 248,061 
North Pacific Coast ............- 241,973 240,908 320,217 399,544 357,882 
oo! Pee See eee eR 2,815,067 3,515,933 4,010,995 2,352,032 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.5 70.5 67 67 
*Revised. i 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— = July 1 to———. 
June 5-11, Previous June 6-12, June 8-14, June 9-15, June 11, June 12, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 61 54 69 96 47 35,364,777 42,737,237 
Southwest ....... 76 66 90 104 56 68,892,548 73,486,446 
WuhGld Q565- 6nd. 85 15 91 85 75 25,592,640 25,036,041 
Central and 8.E.. 73 61 72 64 34 27,267,493 26,966,280 
No. Pacific Coast. 62 62 82 112 99 15,787,809 16,320,553 
Totals ....... 72 63 81 93 56 172,905,267 184,546,557 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day — oer - 
capacity outpu vity 
oihia: ‘iad Ske woes ae + iga Ga Eee 381,360 218,193 67 
Previous week .. 408,720 275,715 67 Previous week .. 381,360 *208,900 55 
Year ago ....... 376,920 339,410 90 Xear ago ....... 378,960 265,014 | 70 
Two years.ago .. 372,720 381,343 102 Two years ago .. 378,360 369,367 98 
Five-year average ...........ese+- 81 a Ara Bader on peserehitiooe tense Pes 
" Sigs at . -ye y D. pc adsbedsvesecces 5 
Ten-year AVeCTABE ......- ee eeeevees 75 *Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
June 6-11 ...... 118,800 87,621 73 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 56,474 48 capacity output. tivity 
FORE OHO) ss 4,005 118,800 114,702 97 June 6-11 ...... 662,400 417,813 63 
Two years ago .. 118,800 128,185 108 Previous -week .. 662,400 *353,914 53 
Five-year average .......seseceeee 79 TORS GMO saiceccks 666,600 460,715 69 
Ten-year average .............se0¢ 70 Two years ago .. 667,800 634,778 96 
Five-year average .:......eesee00- 64 
Salina Ten-year average ......5.ee0cceces 56 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity BUFFALO 
June 6-11 ...... 100,200 79,171 79 6-day week Flour .% ac- 
Previous week .. 100,200 77,163 77 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 100,200 86,500 86 June 6-11 ...... 606,000 512,694 s 
Two years ago .. 100,200 90,608 90 Previous week .. 606,000 *455,946 75 
Five-year Average .......sseeeenee 85 Year ago ....... 604,200 651,421 91 
Ten-year Average ....... se eeeseeee 82 Two years ago .. 601,200 508,486 85 
Five-year A@VCTABe ..... 5. ceseese 9 
55 Representative Mills Outside of bt A ve nae pws ome dibewibes s 1 


Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 6-11 ...... 1,001,400 740,217 74 
Previous week . .1,001,400 674,406 67 
Year ago ....... 964,680 864,627 90 
Two years ago .. 944,280 990,818 105 
Five-year Average ........sseeseee 80 
Ten-year Average .......6-ecceees 74 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and éastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 56-11 ...... 780,964 570,715 73 
Previous week .. 769,264 *471,641 61 
Year ago ....... 716,164 513,327 72 
Two years ago .. 791,766 507,866 64 
Five-year average .........2+sse+0% 63 
Ten-year AVCTABE .... sere cecccvccs 69 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFICO COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 6-11 ...... 243,000 161,308 66 
Previous week . 243,000 *149,143 61 
Year ago ....... 243,000 229,276 94 
Two years ago .. 223,320 242,445 109 
Five-year Average .......0seeessces $2 
TOU VOOT AVOTARS 6 oe. op vs cece cacte 73 

*Revised. : 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
June 6-11 ...... 146,400 80,665 55 
Previous week .. 146,400 76,434 52 
Year ago ....... 146,400 90,941 62 
Two years. ago .. 134,200 157,099 117 
Five-year A@Verage .......65.s scans 78 
Ten-year AVCTAZS ..... eee eres eeues 73 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*’—, -—Buffalot—, 


--Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to «ate 
June 5-11 ...... 24,917 1,408,703 12,102 680,836 9,785 510,695 46,804 2,600 234 
Previous week .. 21,946 $11,825 $8,773 42,544 
Two weeks ago. 22,086 13,397 8,543 44,026 
PE in oad & a .. 28,456 1,493,894 14,552 $22,530 11,030 494,043 54,038 2,810,467 
eet ... 32,217 1,401,368 18,525 834,994 9,357 498,464 60,099 2,734,826 
) see ER ELE 12,557 1,181,716 7,502 722,259 7,004 479,585 27,063 2,453,560 
BE: v0 wade o ee 26,455 1,238,452 17,514 828,346 10,018 494,906 53,987 2,561;704 
Five-yr. average 24,920 1,344,827 14,039 791,793 9,439 495,539 48,398 2,632,159 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, June 11, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.15% @2.38% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.38 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.09% @2.37 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.06% @2.36 
NO. 1 Red 2.6.2. cccccceeeees 2.20% @2.26% 
eee ee Coa co Exote .--- 2.17% @2.26 
| ee | Ea cy or . 2.14% @2.26 
Ge SF Se. 45 FG We bet dcwes 2.11% @2.24 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter wheat selling 
June 13 at $2.11@2.12 bu., delivered 
Texas common points. The premium 
for 13% protein was 3¢, but very 
little protein that high was showing 
up. Rains still were holding back 
harvesting and restricting ‘offerings. 
Demand was good. 
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Senate Approves Wheat Agreement 





VOTE ASSURES ITS ADOPTION 
BY 41 OTHER GOVERNMENTS 


Consideration of Pact ea Because of Casual 
Attention It Received from Senate—Farm 
Organizations Active in Support 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — With scarcely 
more than a dozen senators on the 
floor as a vote was taken, the Senate 
this week approved the International 
Wheat Agreement, which commits 
this country to an obligation of sub- 
sidizing wheat exports under the pact 
to the extent of approximately $100 
million annually. 

The approval of this treaty by the 
Senate assures its adoption by the 
41 nations which had previously 
adopted the agreement subject to 
ratification by their respective gov- 
ernments. Canada had previously rat- 
ified the agreement, but the import- 
ing nations had deferred action pend- 
ing the approval by the U.S. Senate. 
Presidential approval is considered 
a certainty. 

Consideration of this fact, which 
will commit this nation to a mini- 
mum subsidy expenditure of approx- 
imately $100 million annually, was 
noteworthy because of the casual 
attention it has received by the 
senior legislative body of the govern- 
ment. During the hearings on the 
subject, the subcommittee atendance 
consisted only of the administration 
chairman, Sen. Elbert Thomas (D., 


Utah). Although statements were 
made in opposition to the ap- 
proval of the agreement were 


heard on the Senate floor as the 
treaty was debated this week the 
fact that only one eighth of the Sen- 
ate was present when the vote was 
taken is an index of the extent to 
which consideration is given to this 
disbursement of taxpayers’ funds. 

That the Senate passed the treaty 
without major opposition may be in 
part fattributed to the inactivity of 
the interested grain, milling and feed 
industries and the active support of 
the treaty by the farm organizations 
which urged that, if the agreement 
was adopted, exports under its terms 
be handled by private trade pro- 
prietary and cooperative. 


Government’s Export Monopoly 


Now that the treaty has been ap- 
proved by the Senate and is certain 
of presidential signature, it remains 
to be seen if the recommendations of 
the farm organizations regarding 
wheat exports under this treaty will 
be handled through private trade 
channels. 

The statement of Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, before 
Sen. Thomas on the wheat agree- 
ment did not precisely state that the 
private trade would participate in 
the export business involved in the 
wheat pact except to Latin America 
and the other areas. Up to this time 
the government has maintained an 
export monopoly on wheat exports 
to the western European nations, 
which have been receiving the lion's 
share of the wheat movement. 


This export monopoly was origi- 
nally justified on the grounds that a 
world shortage existed and that it 
was necessary to use a government 
monopoly to insure equitable distri- 
bution of available supplies. Subse- 
quently, the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee lifted its in- 
ternational allocation of wheat on 
the grounds that it was no longer 
in short supply. Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration officials, operat- 
ing under the original ECA Act, or- 
dered the return of grain exports 
to private trade channels, but after 
the 1948 election this order was re- 
versed by presidential directive. 

At the present time grain export- 
ers and flour milling interests have 
been holding exploratory conversa- 
tions with U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials over the application 
of subsidy payments. These two 
groups are far apart on the subsidy 
methods to be utilized. The grain 
trade favors a method whereby grain 
exporters would bid for a subsidy 
rate to Commodity Credit Corp. The 
flour millers want a fixed subsidy 
announcement on wheat for a fixed 
period of time. 

Since the flour millers can ex- 
port only through private channels 
the observation has been made here 
that the proposals of the grain ex- 
porters is and will remain academic 
until CCC decides to abandon its 
stranglehold on the wheat export 
business. 

Leading the government case for 
the ratification of the agreement in 
the Senate, Sen. Thomas declared 
that the period of high prices for 
wheat had passed and that the pact 
would stabilize world wheat prices. 


Pact Called “a Trial’ 


With reservations, Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg (R., Mich.), minority 
leader of the Foreign Relations Com- 





CHRIS MILLER TO LEAVE 
RUSSELL-MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Chris Miller, for 
the past five years in charge of 
the Northwest Commercial Feed and 
Warehouse division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
leave that company July 1 to join 
the M&M Livestock Products Co. at 
Clarion, Iowa. Mr. Miller’s son, Rob- 
ert, also will be affiliated with the 
M&M company. Chris Miller has been 
active in Northwest feed activities 
for several years, being a past presi- 
dent of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and chairman of the 
University of Minnesota poultry nu- 
trition fellowship which is being 
sponsored by that association. W. R. 
Heegaard, vice president of Russell- 
Miller, states that no successor for 
Mr. Miller has been appointed, but 
that an announcement will be made 
in the near future. 








mittee, announced he would vote in 
favor of adoption except that this 
agreement was to be considered only 
as “a trial” and that it should not 
lead to the promiscuous adoption of 
other commodity agreements. 

Sen. Hugh Butler (R., Neb.) op- 
posed its adoption on the grounds 
of the many escape clauses in it and 
predicted that once the ECA-financed 
programs were ended the importing 
nations would repudiate it. 

Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.) and 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.) 
noted weaknesses in the pact but 
agreed that they would not oppose 
its approval. 





Export Subsidy 


(Continued from page 9) 





Milling Co., Minneapolis; Elmer Reed, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City; 
C. Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; D. A. Stevens, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Clark Yager, 
Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky.; 
Roy Jewett, International Milling Go., 
Minneapolis; Cecil Newsome, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; 
Victor Smith, General Mills, Inc., rep- 
resenting the Pacific Coast mill 
group; Herman Fakler, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
and his aide, A. H. Krueger. For the 
government were LeRoy Smith, direc- 
tor, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration; William 
McArthur and Fred Entermill, asso- 
ciate directors; J. E. Tripp and Loren 
J. Morgan. 


Following the session with the gov- 
ernment officials, Mr. Fakler made 
this clarifying statement regarding 
the discussions: “The government offi- 
cials outlined the necessity of having 
an export subsidy program on wheat 
and wheat flour in order to enable the 
U.S. to meet its obligations to export 
its share of wheat and wheat flour 
within the price range set forth in 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Since the U.S. is obligated to export 
wheat and. wheat flour only when 
prices are at the maximum under the 
agreement, it was made clear that at 
the outset, at least, when it is ex- 
pected that prices will be at the maxi- 
mum, the subsidy program would be 
designed to make up only the dif- 
ference between domestic wheat mar- 
ket values and the maximum prices 
under the agreement. The same would 
apply to wheat flour. 


“Subsequently, it might become 
necessary to extend the subsidy to ex- 
port sales at prices below the agree- 
ment maximum and to export sales 
of wheat and wheat flour outside the 
agreement to meet foreign competi- 
tion. It was pointed out, however, 
that as yet no policy determinations 
have been made on these points and 
decisions to extend the program 
would have to be made later in the 
light of future developments. 

“In general, the millers’ group rec- 
ommended that a subsidy on wheat 
flour must be related directly to the 
subsidy on wheat so that the export- 
ing miller can determine whether or 
not the export flour price comes with- 
in the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement and so that there 
will be no discrimination as between 
wheat and wheat flour. It was also 
recommended that the subsidy rate 


on wheat flour should be determined 
by the government and announced to 
the industry at regularly stated in- 
tervals, the rate to remain in effect 
for an announced period of time. 

“The millers proposed three separ- 
ate subsidy rates on wheat flour, one 
for the Atlantic seaboard, one for the 
Gulf, and one for the Pacific Coast, 
to be predicated on the lowest price of 
representative parcels of wheat basis 
the foregoing three export outlets. 
It would be expected that the dif- 
ferentials for classes and grades es- 
tablished by the price equivalents 
committee of the international wheat 
council would operate to assure a nor- 
mal flow of wheat and wheat flour 
through these ports of export and 
prevent any undue drain on supplies 
of any one class of wheat from any 
area.” 








BREAO (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harry R. Caldwell 
Heads Omaha Mill 
of Colorado Firm 


OMAHA—Fred W. Lake, president 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co, at Denver announced June 14 
that Harry R. Caldwell has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new Omaha 
Flour Mills Division of the company. 


This new division will operate the 
milling, elevator and related proper- 
ties which the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. recently acquired from 
Omar, Inc: Offices of the division 
have been established at 606 Grain 
Exchange Building, Omaha. 


Mr. Caldwell was born in Hebron, 
Neb., and after finishing his school- 
ing at the University of Nebraska, 
he entered the grain and milling busi- 
ness with the Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co. in Qmaha. Later he was asso- 
ciated with Flour Mills of America 
and Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. In 
1944, he became manager of the 
grain, flour and feed department of 
the Doughnut Corporation ‘of Amer- 
ica, New York.-Mr. and Mrs. Cald- 


well are moving to Omaha where Mr. 
Caldwell will assume his new duties 
about June 25. 
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Convention Plans 


Announced by 
Macaroni Group 


CHICAGO—The hole in macaroni 
is the only thing connected with the 
manufacture of macaroni, spaghetti 
and egg noodles that will not be in- 
vestigated in Chicago June 27-2% 
when the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. holds its convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, it 
has been announced by Robert M. 
Green, director of the National Mac- 
aroni Institute. 

“Macaroni manufacturers today 
are more conscious than at any time 
in the 40-year history of their asso- 
ciation that business depends upon 
sound merchandising, quality mate- 
rials and good manufacturing tech- 
niques,” said Mr. Green. “Nationally 
known experts in those three lines 
will enable the manufacturers to take 
a piercing look at their current busi- 

Harley V. McNamara, prominent 
merchandising authority of the Na- 
tional Tea Co.; E. J..Martin, Nation- 
al Food Distributors Assn.; Don 
Parsons, Super Market Institute; E. 
E. Seeck, Food Distributors Associa- 
tion of Illinois, and Donald F. 
Kiesau of the Chicago Restaurant 
Assn., will head a panel discussion of 
“Merchandising Ideas.” H. A. Berg- 
dahl, sales lecturer at the University 
of Illinois, will discuss “New Trends 
in Salesmanship.” 

Edith Barber, New York, dean of 
food editors throughout the country, 
is scheduled to discuss the, problem 
of reaching the homemaker. Miss 
Barber is the editor of several books 
about food, including ‘Nutrition in 
Health and Disease,” which has sold 
more copies than any other book of 
its type; the popular “What Shall I 
Eat?”, “Speaking of Servants,” 
“Edith Barber’s Cook Book,” and the 
“Wartime Cook Book.” She also is 
food editor of the New York Sun, 
and does a daily syndicated food col- 
umn used in many other leading 
newspapers, and is a lecturer at 
Columbia University on the subject 
of food. 


Representatives of Theodore R. 
Sills & Co. will report to the conven- 
tion on the progress of the National 
Macaroni Institute’s nationwide pub- 
lie relations program. 

C. L. Norris, Creamette Co., Min- 
neapolis, association president, will 
preside at the sessions, and will be 
host at the “early birds’ ”. breakfast, 
scheduled for 8:30 a.m. June 28. The 
early morning affair is a new feature 
in convention entertainment for the 
macaroni manufacturers. Other 
events on the fun calendar prepared 
by M. J. Donna, secretary of the as- 
Sociation, include a beachwalk party 
Sunday evening, June 26, preceding 
the start of the meetings; cocktail, 
Supper and beachwalk parties Mon- 
day evening, June 27, and the asso- 
Ciation’s annual dinner dance in the 
4 ballroom Tuesday evening, June 





———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEO CARLIN AGAIN HEADS 
NORTHWEST ELEVATOR MEN 


MINNEAPOLIS — Private enter- 
prise will take care of the grain stor- 
age problem if given an opportunity 
to do so, Leo J. Carlin, Peavey Ele- 
Vators, Minneapolis, president of the 
Northwest Country Elevators Assn., 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


declared at the organization’s annual 
meeting June 8. 

Mr. Carlin pointed out that in the 
past 10 years there has been a 36% 
increase in the storage capacity of 
country elevators in Minnesota, Mon- 
tana and North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., told the elevator 
men that there is no chance for the 
Brannan farm plan to go into effect 
this year. However, he noted that 
advocates of the plan are follow- 
ing a policy of “getting a foot in 
the door” through the bill proposing 


a trial of the plan on hog prices. 
Mr. Carlin was reelected president 
of the association, and these other 
officers also were renamed: Truman 
Beggs, Occident Elevator Division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, vice president; Ron F. Kennedy, 
Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANUFACTURERS IN SESSION 

TORONTO — The Canadian Manu- 
facturers Assn. is holding its 78th 
annual meeting at St. Andrews-by- 
the-Sea, N.B., this week. Members 
from all parts of Canada are in at- 
tendance. Among the chief topics of 
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discussion are the export picture, 
which has so much to do with Ca- 
nadian production, and the effects of 
the European Recovery Program so 
far as Canada is concerned. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. | 
BUYS GUTHRIE ELEVATOR 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Acme 
Flour Mills Co. has purchased the - 
Empire grain elevator, Guthrie, and 
the name will be changed to Acme 
Elevator Co. The capacity is 300,000 
bu. E. J. Murphy, who has managed 
the plant for a number of years, will 
continue as manager. 
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@ While baking to meet today’s consumer - 
preference, you know that the customers you 
please today are your market for tomorrow. It’s 
a buyer’s market, with a critical search for best 
baking values. And so you put into every loaf, 
and évery other item from your ovens, the best 
of quality and skill, the full measure of satisfy- 
ing goodness that will sell these consumers 


over and over. 


Commander-Larabee ‘Bakers Flours’, 
by their dependable uniformity and excellent 
bakability, are helping you to win—and hold— 


this consumer good-will each day. 


There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers 
Flour’ milled by “the men who know”, to 


meet your every baking need. 


© Cooperating with the Millers National Long 
Range Advertising Program to promote greater 
consumer interest and increased sales of enriched 
bread and other baked products. 
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mander-Larabe . 
Milling Company 


General Ofices: MINNEAPOLIS 
\ COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 



















KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
£ FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


> 


























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


~  “BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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State and Trade 
Units Plan Uniform 
Trademark Laws: 


NEW YORK—A campaign for uni- 
form state trademark laws will be 
launched in August with a confer- 


ence of committees representing the. 


National Association of Secretaries 
of State and the U.S. Trademark 
Assn. 

Hope has been expressed that this 
conference will lead to agreement 
on a model noncompulsory law meet- 
ing states’ requirements for general 
business registries, while protecting 
trademark owners against infringe- 
ments or loss of the right to do busi- 
ness in states compelling separate 
revenue producing registration. 

The movement for uniform stat- 
utes was said to have been prompted 
by recent activities of the USTMA 
in successfully combatting a series 
of such compulsory measures in more 
than six states. 

Many states’ secretaries are said to 
have expressed willingness to co- 
operate in developing an equitable 
law. After agreement on a model act, 
the next move would be its presenta- 
tion in a resolution sponsored by each 
state secretary. , 

Main provisions to be worked out 
in the model act have been an- 
nounced as including: Specific rec- 
ognition of nonabridgement of rights 
and privileges of a trademark owner 
under common or federal law; ma- 
chinery for clearing records or reg- 
istrations of marks actually aban- 
doned, and for preventing accumula- 
tion of further “dead wood” by lim- 
itmg registration to a set term of 
years; and acceptance of renewal 
when desired by the registrant on 
payment of a proper fee. 

Belief is expressed that these pro- 
visions would give the states neces- 
sary power over marks used solely 
in intrastate trade, while preventing 
legalistic obstacles to those in in- 
terstate commerce. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR LEASED 


VANCOUVER — After being idle 
for more than four years, the Ogden 
Point grain elevator at Victoria has 
been leased by the city to Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co., Inc., Portland, Ore., on 
a $1,000 per month rental basis. The 
agreement allows the company an op- 
tion for renewal of the lease which 
extends one year from Aug. 1. Kerr 
Gifford intends to store U.S. grain 
in the elevator under customs bond 
for export purposes. The elevator, 
constructed some 20 years ago by 
Panama Grain Terminals, Ltd., has 
a capacity of 1,008,000 bu. and was 
taken over by the city some years 
ago. Later it was leased by Gillespie 
Grain Co. which dropped its lease 
four years ago. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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A Complete Flour Service 





* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











Lyon & Greéénleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
KANSAS 


Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











. . * 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











CARGILL 


WM 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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————=_ WY. Distributors 
Hear Reports on 
National Meeting 


NEW YORK—Reports of the dele- 
gates representing the New York As- 


[2 E M | U M sociation. of Flour Distributors at the 


recent convention of the National As- 
pF LO U R sociation of Flour Distributors in 
Philadelphia were presented at the 


Milled for those who season’s final meeting of the local 









KANSAS 


Emergencies in the bakeshop are 





group June 8. 
want only the finest ~ The reports, presented by Charles 
LS C. Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., 
baking qualities ... president of the New York Assn., 
° and Walter J. Stockman, Raymond 
from the choice of the F. Kilthau, vice president, compli- 


mented the Philadelphia Assn. on 


2 ’ 
nation’s wheats. its excellent arrangements and 
































warm hospitality throughout the j rou | h 
An Independent PGll prior _ = ae ig on saan Py F tro ~ a 
e general fine quality o e pro- H H 
0. WOLE MILLING gram presented. Mr. Stockman, at the can take in stride. ese 
§ conclusion of his report, stressed the se 
ed we MOL KANSAS importance of unity in the industry unfortunate conditions have a way 
d th ed of t t i . . 
5 a of revealing the extra special bak- 
“Ss At the meeting considerable favor- e li e f hi f fl 
Ie, ‘6 - 7 able comment was offered on the ing qua ities of this famous our. 
inspirational address presented by 7 : 
= Hunter S CREAM Rep. Paul Cunningham (D., Iowa) at And when things are running 
the convention of the National Asso- 
VA. The Oldest Flour ciation of Flour Distributors, and ar- smoothly F SUNNY KANS AS is 
al B nd . K. rangements were discussed to have 
Ta im Nansas the representative again deliver just as de pendable too. 


the address at a meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors and related baking and grain 
trade groups sometime in the fall. 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 





The Hunter Milling Co. ——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Wellington, Kanone V. S. DAVIS NAMED HEAD 











OF HUTCHINSON BOARD 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — V. S. 
Davis of the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. was elected president of 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade last 
week succeeding J. R. Miller, South- 
west Grain Co. New vice president 
is Homer C. Jennings, Jennings Grain 


“New airectors chosen at the an- | THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


nual election in addition to Mr. Mill- 


< ||' cS 


J. V. Fleming, Gano Grain 5,000 Sacks Capacity ~ 1,000,000 Bushels Stora 
Flour from this mill comes to you oe hee A. Slavia, ‘Western Devel» : WW, ge 
fully aged — ready to use na ibvvaten Co. . J .R. “Marts, fo WICHITA ay KANSAS 





ers Co-op Commission Co.; A. W. “u ” 
ATKINSON MILLING CO Estes, Midwest Grain Co.: C. N. Bid- CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL 
; well, Bidwell Grain Co., and P. M. 
Clarke, P. M. Clarke Grain Co. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS — BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
1863-1946 COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.17 ’ 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s.cotton goods 
STOCK FEED 25¢ TONS index, a composite figure reflecting 
WYMORE « NEBRASKA wholesale prices of principal cotton ALLEY R AIN Oo 
cloth used in bag making expressed a 


in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.17 
as compared with 17.90 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 23.58 as compared 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








































with 27.22 a year ago. Experienced Service PAUL UHLMANN, President 
' ; R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
‘to Millers in Cash Vice President 
Evans Milling Co. FAMILY PATENTS Grain and Futures E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 
IND ' .. U. 8. . 
meaning oa White Crest Red Crest 
as WITS CORE PRODUCTS Cake ead Pas try FI Members: Kansas City Board of Trade « Chicago Board of Trade 
apacity, 16,000 Bushels ours PERE a EN OT aN i alae eiisimes 7 . neatneeaieeiinnees 
tS J. C. L. se 
THE ROSS MILLING CO. Sponge Cracker Flour Chickasha Milling Co. MINER-HILLARD 
0. Choice Quality Flour Suet ORLA Weenie MILLING CO. 
Plain and Selfrising TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company Mennigsirep of High Geode WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
hited OTTAWA KANSAS nea ier anand See eer ee = soe Eetictaed Corn SPECIALTIES 
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~ CARROLL K. MICHENER 





KROP KILLERS—Voices have often 
risen down through the years in pro- 
test against the journalistic crop kill- 
er. As long ago as half a century 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller 
was doing battle against this branch 
of the genus homo. Usually the pro- 
test was in prose, but once in a while 
our editor burst into verse as was 
his wont. The result was a series of 
rhymed excoriations, typical of which 
was the “Ode to Foggy Dew.” This 
appeared in the middle nineties, when 
the Minneapolis Journal discovered 
what was the biggest bull factor of 
the time. The Journal killed the cur- 
rent crop with it, and the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller thus caus- 
tically and metrically lamented: 


Foggy Dew, 
Howd’ye do! 
You’re something new. 


After a drink or two 

Of “mountain dew,” 

The Krop Killer Crew 

Discovered you; 
Something to snare with, 
Something to scare with, 

Fearsome, if true. 


They killed the grain 
With too much rain, 
But, when the sun shone out 
The rain, non est, 
Wheat looked its best, 
They raised another shout; 
A hullabaloo 
Of you, 
Foggy Dew. 


No one knew 
Where you grew 
Foggy Dew; 
They found you, 
Fégty Dew, 
Howd’ye do! 


You were well met. 

They needed a new scare 
And so, in the wet, 

They found your lair. 
Phew! 
Foggy Dew. 


Forerun, thou Foggy Dew, 
Even as they say you must, 

Even as they say you do 
Forerun the rust. 


You’ll do 

For a hoodoo, 
Foggy Dew, 
Adieu! 


CHORUS OF KROP KILLERS 
Foggy Dew or Dewy Fog, 
Found within the darksome bog; 
Rust and ruin; rain and hail, 
All contribute to our wail. 

Blast and blight the growing 

crop, 
So we make the markets hop. 
(Exeunt in search of new calamities) 


Still does the newspaperman cruci- 
fy the crops, or so it often seems to 
those who read his headlines; and still 
does the poet lament, though in more 
gentle vein, as witness this day-be- 
fore-yesterday offering from Kuni- 
gunde Duncan, whose. admirable 
verses so frequently have a place on 
this page; to wit: 


ACCORDING TO THE PRESS 


In autumn it is drouthy wind 

That kills the wheat before it 
shoots. 

In winter, it’s soil-heaving frost 

That slays it at the roots. 


In spring the much too heavy rain 

Engenders rust to spoil the wheat, 

And chinch-bug hordes, at har- 
vest time 

A high percentage eat. 


Then, prognosticating editors 
Forget all their dismal din 

To flash their biggest banner-type: 
BUMPER WHEAT-CROP IN. 


The cardinal principle of advertis- 
ing is that to be effective in maxi- 
mum degree it must be continuous.— 
Joseph C. Beaven, chairman of the 
Millers National Federation’s Long 
Range Program. 


ee @.8@ 
Vermont Baking Day 


From the Vermont Phoenix of 
Brattleboro, we get news regarding 
the persistence in that admirable 
community of a weekly baking day— 
a ceremony and circumstance which 
we feared had perhaps faded from 
farm and village kitchens, even in 
such a steadfast state as that in 
which a juvenile Calvin Coolidge once 
went barefoot. The Phoenix backs 
up its story by listing the items which 
Mrs. Franklin Howe produced for 
her household of eight on a recent 
Saturday. From her wood-stove oven 
emerged a jarful of molasses cookies, 
a dozen and a half cup cakes, one 
tomato soup cake (apparently a mod- 
ernistic effort), one applesauce cake, 
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one apple pie, one blueberry pie and 
two custard pies. In addition five 
dozen doughnuts were sizzled forth 
from an iron kettle of deep fat—and 
all in the same forenoon. 

Here is richness of a varied sort 
and with a proper preponderance of 
pies. We are not surprised to hear 
that Mrs. Howe’s notable accom- 
plishment had vanished completely 
by Wednesday—aided by six children 
and a lucky husband. It seems prob- 
able to us that the doughnuts must 
have been gone by Monday, at least. 
We are left fancying another Satur- 
day and future bakings—perhaps a 
big pan of saleratus biscuits and one 
of cornbread, two or three rhubarb 
pies sweetened with brown sugar, and 
this time the cooky jar crammed 
with jumbles—those ring-shaped, but- 
ter-rich, sugar-sprinkled joys of- a 
New England pantry. 

There are lots of unhappy things 
in metropolitan headlines. Facing 
them in Manhattan with no more 
comfort than a cellophaned doughnut 
and a chain store hunk of cake, it 
is encouraging to know that there is 
a baking day in Vermont every Sat- 
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urday, that from farm kitchens be- 
hind maples sweet savors drift out, 
hot pies get cut in six man-size 
pieces, and life tastes mighty safe 
and good along a dirt road.—New 
York Tribune. 
eee 

Miss Seeger, our fashion editor, 
reports that gunny sacking or plain 
burlap has estabjished itself as a ma- 
terial which those on the fashion 
qui vive cannot afford to neglect. 
Paris has placed the stamp of approval 
on gunny sacking for dresses, skirts, 
belts, hats and bags. The watch- 
word in the haut monde will doubt- 
less be “Who’s the bag in the bur- 
lap?”—Chicago Tribune. 


@ e = 

“The bread loaf, in an unobtrusive 
place, 

Displays its cheerful, honest-feat- 
ured face, 

A coin of triumph, from the mint- 
age struck, 

Of chemistry, skill, faithfulness 
and luck.” 


—Will Carleton, Farm Festivals: 
The Festival of Industry. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


The White Mill, the largest in 
Adrian, Mich., was destroyed by fire. 
Loss on building, $15,000; insurance 
not reported. Loss on stock heavy, 
but insured for $4,000. W. H. Stone 
owned the mill, and T. J. Walker & 
Co. owned the contents. There was 
doubt if the mill would be rebuilt. 

The Eads bridge, one of the en- 
gineering giants of its day, was re- 
ported to be nearing completion in 
St. Louis, climaxing the rail-river 
transportation struggle which was to 
leave inland waterways in eclipse 
for two generations. 


50 Years Ago: 


The Urban mill at Buffalo was be- 
ing powered by electricity. 

American flour exporters were 
opening a large trade with Turkey. 
The Turks, however, were refusing 
entry to all flour containing less than 
9% gluten. 

W. H. Tarling went to Little 
Chute, Wis., to take charge of the 
newly-remodeled Zeeland Mill. 

The E. O. Stanard Milling Co., 


St. Louis, reported a loading of 400 
bbl. and called it “the biggest carload 
of flour in the history of the trade.” 

Adopting a phrase dropped from 
the trust-busting teeth of Gov. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt of New York, the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller 
inveighed mightily against ‘The 
Wealthy Criminal Class.” 


25 Years Ago: 


Eugene Lipp, president of the Re- 
tail Bakers Association of America, 
was scolding millers for selling flour 
below cost of production “to cer- 
tain of our competitors.” He was 
afraid this might lead “the whole 
milling and baking business directly 
under control of some bureau of 
the government.” 

Rope paper manufacturers formed 
an association to carry on national 
advertising of the value of their 
product as sack material designed 
to increase family trade in flour. 

Andrew Kelly, Winnipeg, Man., 
was in retirement after 20 years as 
president.of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co.; Ltd. 








Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Posses- 
sions, Canada and Pan-America. 
Add $3 a year for postage to other 
countries. 
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MILLER 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Relationship of Physieal Factors 
to the Granulation of Flour 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This report, 
contribution No. 161 from the De- 
partment of Milling Industry, Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is the third in a series on the general 
subject of flour granulation to be 
prepared by the authors. The first 
report, “A Study of Flour Granula- 
tion,” was published in the Milling 
Production Section of The North- 
western Miller, Oct. 14, 1947. The 
second report in the series, “Com- 
parative Studies in Granulation of 
Hard Winter, Hard Spring and Soft 
W heat Flours,” appeared in the Mill- 
ing Production Section of The North- 
western Miller, July 13, 1948. Mr. 
Wichser has been engaged in flour 
granulation research for the past 
two years and the results of his work 
havé attracted considerable attention 
from milling technologists and cereal 
chemists. 

¥ ¥ 


ESEARCH studies dealing with 

flour granulation indicated that 

tempering of the wheat, as 
well as some other physical factors 
probably influence the granularity of 
the resultant flour during the milling 
process. 

‘Studies previously reported upon 
by the authors dealt with the physi- 
cal and chemical characteristics of 
flours separated into various particle 
size fractions and showed that the 
fractions from all classes of wheat 
followed a well-defined trend. 

Except for the fraction made up of 
the smallest particles (0 to 37 mi- 
crons), the fraction made up of the 
largest particles was inherently lower 
in ash content and protein content. 

It was found in the studies pre- 
viously reported that there were in- 
creases in the ash and protein con- 
tents as the flour particle sizes de- 
creased from fraction to fraction, or 
conversely, the fraction made up of 
the coarsest flour particles was low- 
est in ash, with the exception of the 
sub-sieve fraction made up of parti- 
cles from 0 to 37 microns measure- 
ment. : 

That sub-sieve fraction was charac- 
teristically high in ash and low in 
protein, except for the soft wheat 
flour where both low ash and pro- 
tein contents prevailed. 

The trend in the relationship be- 


By F. W. Wichser and J. A. Shellenberger 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


tween ash and protein content on the 
one hand, and flour particle size on 
the other hand indicates that the 
wheat endosperm is formed in order- 
ly zonal patterns with the size of 
flour particles being a function of 
source within this pattern. It was 
concluded that the amount, duration 
and method af application of wheat 
tempering water as well as some 
other physical factors must largely 
influence the granularity of the re- 
sultant flour. 

The purpose of the study reported 
here was to investigate the relation 
of some of the physical factors used 
in preparation of wheat for milling 
thought to.be responsible for causing 
a variation in flour granularity, and 
also to study the relationship of the 
degree Of flour granulation to pos- 
sible quality characteristics. 

Throughout the investigations re- 
ported herein the same hard red 
spring or hard red winter wheat mix 
was used. The average of the data ob- 
tained in several trials for each ex- 
periment is reported. It was expected 
that milling differences would be en- 
countered in the various experiments, 
the purpose of the experiments being 
only to study the effects reflected in 
the flours. 


Length of Tempering Periods 


A schedule was arranged in such 
a manner that by tempering a num- 
ber of 2,000-gram samples of wheat 
to 16% moisture and by holding 
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Fig. 1—Effect of varying temper- 
ing time upon the degree of granula- 
lation in flours milled from hard red 
winter wheat. 


the samples for 48, 24, 18 and 4 hours, 
the sample could be experimentally 
milled at one period in a sequence. 
The long flow experimental milling 
system was used, employing Allis 
stands. The same percentage break 
releases and reduction roll settings 
were used for all samples in obtain- 
ing straight grade flours. 

Figures 1 and 2 show that little 
difference exists in the granulation 
of the flour as a result of holding 
the wheat samples for various lengths 
of time in temper. No differences 
were found in flour extractions, ash 
100 anon ainda Uh! 
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wheet rest periods. Meistwe * 16% 
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Fig. 2—Effect of varying temper- 
ing time upon the degree of granula- 
tion in flours milled from hard red 
spring wheat. 


and protein contents, farinograph or 
mixogram curve data, or baking re- 
sults. 


Amount of Tempering Water 


Another experiment was designed 
using the length of tempering time 
as a constant for the samples of 
wheat but varying the amount of 
tempering water. Figure 3 shows the 
relative granulation differences of 
flours milled when testing the hard 
red winter only. These wheat samples 
were tempered to 16%, 12% and 20% 
moisture, respectively. Although some 
differences in flour granulations are 
noted, since the flour extractions were 
reduced from 72% obtained from the 
16% moisture tempered wheat to 
66% and 64%, respectively, obtained 
from the 12% and 20% moisture tem- 
pered wheats, these granulation dif- 
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ferences were thought to be a func- 
tion of the loss in flour extraction, 
and not directly related to the tem- 
pering water differences. 


Conditioned vs. Tempered Wheat 


Extensive tests were made using 
the milling department’s 130-sack 
mill for studying the effect of condi- 
tioning and tempering wheat and fol- 
lowing the changes in the flour pro- 
duced. 

Wheat was flowed to a Thomas, 
Stone & French conditioner where it 
was heated to 105° F. in an upper 
rotating cylinder. From there the 


_ wheat was dropped into a screw con- 


veyor in the center of the machine, 
where water at 120° F. was forced 
under a measured pressure head to 
spray on the wheat through two cali- 
brated nozzles. Following this hot 
water spray, the wheat was dropped 
to a lower rotating cylinder where it 
was cooled to 85° F. and then con- 
veyed to a holding bin. This wheat 
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Fig. 3—Effect of varying the mois- 
ture content upon the granulation 
of flour milled from hard red winter 
wheat. (All wheats held in temper 
26 hours.) 


was held for four hours before mill- 
ing. 

The short-time conditioning ma- 
chine was also used for tempering 
wheat by the cold water method, al- 
though no steam was used in the ma- 
chine. Water at 60° F. was sprayed 
by the same nozzles as before and 
under the same head of pressure. The 
wheat was allowed to rest for ap- 

(Continued on page 26a) 
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FINDINGS OF FACT 


confirm high value of Enrichment 


—A Challenge and Opportunity 
For Every American Miller 


INRICHMENT has been elevated to a new high level of 
national and social significance. Decisive proof that 
here is a solid foundation on which to build a stronger, 
healthier, and more efficient America has been provided 
by the far-reaching Newfoundland Nutritional Surveys.* 


BEFORE ENRICHMENT 
In the first of these large-scale fact-finding surveys— 
conducted in 1944 by an international group of physicians 
prominent in nutrition—868 persons were carefully exam- 
ined for signs of malnutrition. 





Not only were these signs found 
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to be widespread, but the in- 
fant mortality and tuberculosis 
rates were two to three times as 
high as in similar populations. 
Here was a group that offered 
a magnificent opportunity to 
put food enrichment to a criti- 
cal test. 

Enrichment of white flour 
with thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin, together with forti- 
fication of margarine with 
vitamin A, was then put into 
effect. 


AFTER ENRICHMENT 


‘‘Nutrition . . . has its signifi- 
cance in its relation to health. 
Health is defined in the World 
Health Constitution as follows: 
‘Health is the complete state 
of physical, mental and social 
well-being, not just freedom 
from disease and infirmity.’ 
“‘What can nutrition do? It 
can prolong life, give better 
bodies; make people happier, 
give. them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for 
greater social significance.”’ 


—National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 








Four years later, in 1948, the 








same number of persons was 
examined. The results provided eloquent testimony of all 
that had been predicted for food enrichment. Signs and 
symptoms related to deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin, as well as vitamin A, had decreased remark- 
ably, whereas signs attributable to deficiencies of other 
nutrients had remained the same or actually increased. 
Even more important, the number of deaths from tu- 
berculosis had decreased sharply, and the rate of stillbirths 
and infant deaths was strikingly reduced. In the city of 
St. John’s alone, infant mortality had decreased from an 
average of 102.3 down to 61 per thousand live births. 
Here is clear-cut confirmation of the high value of 
enrichment to the national health. Here also is a challenge 
to every miller. You have the enviable opportunity of 
bringing more buoyant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of America—through 
ENRICHMENT. 


*These surveys were supported by the Newfoundland 
Government, the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, the individual investigators, and Merck & Co., 
Inc. (The Canadian Medical Association Journal, March 
1945 and April 1949.) 











MERCK ENRICHMENT 
MIXTURES 


‘When you enrich with Merck Mixtures, you know that your customers’ 
faith is fully protected. Merck Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing, ensur- 
ing accuracy and uniformity of enrichment. These mixtures were developed 
in the same Merck laboratories that pioneered in the research and large- 
scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and other important vita- 
mins. Merck knows vitamins. 


MERCK & CO., Int. Mancafactning Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal - Toronto « Valleyfield 


STOCKS ARE CARRIED AT: Buffalo, N. Y. * Rahway, N. J. + St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas + Knoxville, Tenn. + Nashville, Tenn. « Philadelphia, Pa. + Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle, Wash. + Kansas City, Mo. + Los Angeles, Calif. * Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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0. d. Nicsiiberuat. L. E. Collier 
to Head AOM Coming Year 


TORONTO—O. J. Zimmerman, as- 
sistant director of manufacture, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Association 
o: Operative Millers at the organiza- 
tion’s 53rd annual convention held 
May 22-26 at the Royal York Hotel. 
Mr. Zimmerman, who served as vice 
president during the past year, suc- 
ceeds R. W. Bouskill, Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston, Texas, was named vice 
president succeeding Mr. Zimmer- 
man. He was nominated for the office 
by a committee consisting of. Carl 
Arnold, Acme-Evans. Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis; P. H. Lawson, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, and 
1. I. Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto. No namina- 
tions were made from the floor of 
the convention during the executive 
session. 

H. H. Trapp, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was elected to 


his sixteenth consecutive term as 
treasurer of the association. 

Russell Robinson, General Mills, 
Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas, was ap- 
pointed to the executive committee 
representing District 7 to fill the va- 
ecancy created by the election of L. 
E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton, to the vice presidency. Mr. Rob- 
inson will serve until the district 
members hold an election at the next 
meeting of the group. 

The executive committee of the 
AOM reappointed Donald S. Eber as 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Eber received considerable 
praise from the officers and members 
of the group for his work as execu- 
tive secretary. 

It was announced that the -1950 
convention will be held the first week 
in May at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The executive committee of the as- 
sociation held two lengthy sessions 
at which routine association busi- 
ness was discussed. 


Efficiency of Dust Collection 
Systems Reported by Operatives 


TORONTO — Evidence was pre- 
sented at the convention of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers that 
the monetary loss due to incomplete 
dust recovery might in many in- 
stances be much greater than the 
cost of more efficient dust collection 
equipment. 

The evidence pointing to that con- 
clusion was contained in a report of 
the research committee of the AOM. 
The report, prepared under the di- 
rection of H. O. Olsby, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Alton, Ill., was read 
before the convention by George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Jos- 
eph, Mo. Mr. Olsby was unable to 
be present at the convention, which 
was held May 22-26 at the Royal 
York Hotel. 

While the committee report, pre- 
pared from actual tests conducted in 
seven representative flour mills, 
emphasized the monetary loss due to 
incomplete dust recovery, it also list- 
ed five other benefits to be gained 
by. better dust recovery. Those points 
were protection of community health, 
mill cleanliness, .elimination or re- 
duction of explosion hazards, saving 
in power costs, and elimination of 
the dust nuisance in locations where 
the dust settles on the surrounding 
buildings and grounds. 

From the abstract of the tests 
made in the seven unidentified flour 
mills used as the basis for the com- 
mittee’s report, it was estimated 
that an average 1,000-sack mill 
loses about 375 Jb. of dust daily. 

on an annual operating sched- 
ule of 300 days, that totals more 


than 112,000 lb. Computed at a price 
of $3 a sack, the annual loss would 
amount to nearly $3,400. 

It was the opinion of the commit- 
tee, after studying the reports of 
the individual mills included in the 
study, that the most “nearly perfect” 
metal dust collecting systems do not 
recover more than 98% of the ma- 
terial sent to the collectors. The com- 
mittee report stated that average ef- 
ficiency of most mill dust collection 
systems, cloth filters excepted, is 
probably 95%. 

Data presented by the committee 
showed that the average amount of 
dust collected, in terms of pounds of 
dust for each sack of flour pro- 
duced, was 7.1 Ib. The maximum was 
8.9 lb. and the minimum was 5.0 Ib., 
with the average for the seven mills 
being 7.1 Ib., as stated above. 


v ¥ 


Mill Machinery 
Manufacturers Get 


Credit for Progress 


R. K. Durham, chairman of the 
research committee, Association of 
Operative Millers, commended mill- 
ing machinery and equipment manu- 
facturers for their cooperation in 
bringing about improvements during 
the past three years. Mr. Durham’s 
praise for the manufacturers was con- 
tained in a report of the activities of 
his committee which was presented 
during the annual convention of the 

(Continued on page 15a) 





Chemists Hear Reports, Discuss 
Association Business Affairs 


NEW YORK — Reorganization of 
the editorial offices of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to 
include appointment of a full-time 
managing editor for the organiza- 
tion’s publications, and possible in- 
crease in the AACC membership fees 
were considered at length during the 
business session of the group at its 
annual meeting at Hotel Statler 
May 18. 


W. L. Haley, director of production 
and products control, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, and president 
of the association, presided at the 
business session. He announced dur- 
ing the session that Dr. J. A. Shel- 
lenberger, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, had been 
chosen president-elect, winning out 
over Dr. H. K. Parker, director of 
flour research for Wallace. & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Frank R. Schwain, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Ivorydale, Ohio, was reelected 
secretary of the organization, defeat- 
ing Grant W. Pearcy, Goodlander 
Mills Co., Ft. Scott, Kansas. 

The offices of president-elect and 
secretary were the only vacancies 
to be filled at the 1949 meeting. Dr. 
Shellenberger will be automatically 
installed as president at the 1950 
meeting which will be held at Hotel 
Sheraton, Chicago, during the week 
of May 15. The office of president- 
elect is similar to vice president, 


with the president-elect being a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was installed 
as president of the AACC at the an- 
nual banquet May 19, having been 
elected to that office in 1948. 


During the business session at the 
New York meeting last month, Dr. 
Hildebrand reviewed the present dis- 
tribution of editorial duties in con- 
nection with the publication of the 
AACC journals, Cereal Chemistry, 
Transactions of AACC, and Cereal 
News, in addition to the publication 
of AACC monographs. He said ‘that 
the association should put its publi- 
cation affairs on a more satisfactory 
basis, explaining that it was an im- 
position on the few members who 
had been attending to the publica- 
tion duties on a voluntary, part-time 
basis. A committee made a thorough 
study of the stiuation, he said, and 
recommended to the AACC execu- 
tive committee that a full-time em- 
ployee be named to take over the 
duties of assistant editor and man- 
aging editor. The committee includ- 
ed Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Dr. W. F. 
Geddes, University of Minnesota, edi- 
tor for the AACC; George Carlin, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, and Dr. Hilde- 
brand. 


The executive committee accepted 
the subcommittee’s recommendations, 
he said, adding that “this cannot be 








EDUCATORS—Pictured above are the members of the Association of 
Operative Millers who are charged with the responsibility of producing 
rrespondence 


the organization’s revision of the Co 


Course in Milling, 


transferred two years ago to the AOM by The Northwestern Miller and 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute of Minneapolis. The picture, taken 
during the AOM convention in Toronto, May 22-26, shows from left to 

: (standing) John P. Snyder, Jr., Pillsbury Millis, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Prof. John M. MacKenzie, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Warren 
F. Keller, Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas; R. W. 
Bouskill, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and O. J. 
Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who was named president 
of the AOM. Seated are J. E. Anderson, Igicheart Bros., Inc., Evansviile, 
Indiana; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; C. R. Veeck, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., chairman of the AOM educa- 
tion committee, and Donald 8. Eber, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. Members of the group not shown in the picture are W. W. Tholstrup, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Minneapolis, and Paul L. Dittemore, Miller 


Publishing Co., Minneapolis. 








Cereal Chemists’ Camerama 


* * * * 


The man on the left is J. J. Creach, chief chemist’ 


in the Kansas City plant of Standard Milling Co., 

and on the right in the picture is L. L. McAninch, 

a fellow Kansas Citian who represents Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc. 


Donald 8S. Eber, secretary of the Association of 

Operative Millers, Kansas City, is pictured in a 

shop-talk session with Frank R. Schwain, Procter 

& Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, secretary of the 
cereal chemists’ association 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., sponsored an attractive 

exhibit at the convention. The exhibit featured 

the company’s many products. The men on the 

left are Dr. J. A. Shellenberger and John S. 
Whinrey. 


Pictured above is a quartette of Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., representatives at the meeting. They 
are, left to right: Gustav F. Siemers, New York; 
G. G. Van Patten, Chicago; H. G. Walter, Kansas 
City, and C. F. Karkalits, Jr.,. New York. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


oe * 


The men in the above picture are, from left to 

right, Fred Fuehrer, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 

apolis; R. W. Mitchell, Purity Bakeries Corp., 

Chicago, and R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. 


Only the more hardy members of AACC had the 

courage or sufficient warm clothing to view the 

New York skyline from the open deck of the 8S. 8. 

Sandy Hook during the boat ride in the harbor, 
a feature of the convention 





Harry Loving, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 

ville; R. C. Lakamp, Kroger Baking Co., Cincin- 

nati, and L. L. MecAninch, Kansas City, pictured 

in front of the Research Products Co. exhibit of 
its Humi-Temp cabinet 


H. F. Vaupel, Universal Mills, Ft. Worth; W. C. 
Meyer, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, and 
Fred S. Zutavern, Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, are the men in the group 
pictured during a lobby conversation. 
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The pictures appearing on this page show 
some of the personalities and activities 
caught by this journal’s cameraman dur- 
ing the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, held 
% at Hotel Statler, New York, May 15-20, 


The above picture, taken on the boat-ride in New 

York Harbor, shows Mr. and Mrs. Meade «. 

Harris, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicag», 

and Dr. E. G. Bayfield, director of producis 
control for Standard Milling Co. 


Three representatives of Merck & Co., Inc., are 

shown in the company’s booth at the convention. 

The men in the picture are George Alexander, 

Detroit; with W. J. Donnan and F. C. Cosby, both 
of the New York office. 


A. N. Hibbs, Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heat- 

ing & Lighting Co.; Dr. Eric Kneen, Kurth Malt- 

ing Co., Milwaukee, and Dr. W. S. Claus, Albers 

Milling Co., Oakland, pictured in a between 
sessions conversation. 


The Roanoke, Va., delegation at the AACC meet- 

ing is shown in the picture above. On the left is 

John H. Hasselmann, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 

with R. McKinstrie, chief chemist for Roanoke 
City Mills. 
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The Autoclean dust filter produced by The Day Com- 
pany of Minneapolis commanded its share of attention 


The “Trilite” roller mill shown by the Wolf manager; E. H. Armstrong, Lakeside Milling on the exhibit floor. Shown in the above picture is L. E. 
Co. was one of the attractive exhibits at the Co., Toronto; J. W. Shields, Wolf general McQuillen, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, get- 
AOM convention. The men in the picture, manager, and V. H. Campbell, also with the ting an explanation of the operation of the filter from 
from left to right, are F. D. Allen, Wolf sales Lakeside Milling Co. Roy E. Gorgen, vice president of The Day Company. 
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Donald Pollei (left), Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., and Prof. John M. MacKenzie, head of 
the flour mill engineering division, University of 
Minnesota, are pictured before the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., exhibit which featured a W&T flow 
meter for accurate control of tempering water. A 
Merchen Powered Feeder was also exhibited. 
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Above is shown W. Y. Gannon, Montana Flour’ ting an explanation of the Bemis Packer Aid 
Mills Co., Great Falls (left), and G. P. Hy- from A. 8S. Roper, a member of the Bemis pack- 
barger, General Mills, Inc., Louisville, Ky., get- aging service department staff. 


E. ©, Badenoch, sales engineer for 8. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y., 

is shown explaining the operating principle of the Howes In-Suspension George G. Coon (right), Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, is 
Scourer to Harvey L. Smith, Hayden Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, Mich., shown in conversation with R. 8S. Whiteside of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. N. 
and L. G. Halverson, Salt Lake City, Utah. The Howes company also J. Stromstad, Winthrop representative in Minneapolis, is the man on the 


exhibited other machines. 


left in the picture. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS—Members of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, during the organization’s an- 
nual convention at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, named 
the men shown in the picture above as officers to serve 
during the 1949-50 year. The men, in the usual order, 
are: H. H. Trapp, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 


dent, 


olis, treasurer; L, E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, vice president; R. W. Bouskill, Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, the retiring president; 
O. J. Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, presi- 
and Donald 8S. Eber, 
executive secretary. 


Kansas City, reappointed 





done without additional expenses, 
probably from $2,000 to $3,000 annu- 
ally. Dr. Hildebrand said that it is 
time for AACC members to “back 
up and take a look’ at the associa- 
tion’s finances. He pointed out that 
the association now is solvent, but it 
is expected that the present year’s 
budget will be about $1,000 out of 
balance if the new editorial employee 
is added. 

Dr. Hildebrand announced. during 
his discussion of the over-all prob- 
lem that a finance committee had 
been appointed to analyze the associ- 
ation’s financial affairs and make 
recommendations to the executive 
committee “in time to permit its 
findings to be presented at the 1950 
convention.” The finance committee 


membership includes Paul Logue, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
chairman; Ralph W. Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago; John S. 
Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and George Carlin. 

Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, Inc., New York, and 
Dr. R. C. Sherwood, Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., New York, voiced ap- 
proval of the action in appointing 
the committees to study revision of 
publication procedures and to ana- 
lyze the association’s financial af- 
fairs. Dr. Sherwood observed that the 
duties of editor, assistant editor, and 
managing editor have increased much 
since the offices were established and 
that it was an imposition upon the 
individuals holding those offices to 


expect them to continue devoting so 
much of their own time to the duties. 
He said that AACC had been “for- 
tunate in getting the faithful service 
of so many competent members for 
so long.” 

Dr. Hildebrand said that it was 
probable that AACC dues would need 
to be increased to meet the increased 
expenses of carrying on association 
affairs. He said that the membership 
fees were set by the constitution 
and it would be necessary to amend 
the constitution if the fees were in- 
creased. 

Concern was voiced by Dr. E. G. 
Bayfield, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, regarding the effect of an in- 
crease in membership fees on AACC 
membership. He said that he was 
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Complete Design and 
Engineering Service for Mills 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLL GRINDING and 
CORRUGATING 


E are specialists in the grinding and 
corrugating of rolls and our mechan- 
ics have been chosen and trained to give 
customers the best service possible. We are 





Economist Agitator 
Pellet Coolers 


Concentrate Mixer 
Horizontal Batch 


Platform Trailer Mixer 
Lift Rotomaster Sifter 
Carloading Canopy Roll Tram 
Blowers Roll Dolly 


SUPPLIERS OF 


Silk and Wire Bolt- Motors 

ing Cloth Elevator Buckets 
Roller Chain Drives and Belts 
Belting (Leather, V-Belt Drives 

Cotton and Rub- Bearings 

ber) Shaftings Pulleys 








GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2021 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Telephone — Grand 2454 


prepared to furnish practically any style or 
type of corrugation required. 


We operate a tool making plant for pro- 
ducing any standard or special corrugating 
tool—for corrugating rolls suitable to the 
requirements of the wheat that is available 
for grinding. 


We pledge to give you the best service 
obtainable anywhere. We guarantee 
prompt, top-notch work. Call us. 


Kansas City 10, Missouri 
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Aires . a 
HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





i 


‘. ’ 


You see, in the salt business we've got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving c:ys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 






U 

Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 


LE 
Want Free information on Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 

















SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL Co. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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that an increase in fees at 


' this time would cause many individu- 


als to drop their memberships. 
At the conclusion of the lengthy 


discussion regarding employment of a 


full-time editorial assistant, and re- 
adjustment of the AACC finances, Dr. 
Hildebrand asked for an expression 
of opinion from the membership re- 
garding the proposed action and 
George Garnatz, Kroger Food Foun- 
dation, Cincinnati moved for con- 
firmation of the proposals. The mo- 
tion carried. 

Dr. Sullivan, chairman of the ab- 
stract service committee, told the 
convention that the association “most 
certainly” should continue its $2,000 
annual financial support to Biological 
Abstracts for publication of Section J 
of the abstracts which deal princi- 
pally with cereal chemistry, milling 
technology and related subjects. She 
said that the Millers National. Fed- 
eration contributes $3,000 annually 
also. She added that “if there is any 
way at all to maintain this abstract- 
ing service, we should do it” and 
emphasized that recommendation 
with the observation that it would 
be a “serious mistake” to discontinue 
the financial support. 

Dr. Sullivan’s recommendations for 
continuation of support for the ab- 
stracting service came in reply to a 
question from Dr. Bayfield, who had 
asked whether the AACC was com- 
mitted .to continuation of the $2,000 
annual contribution to Biological Ab- 
stracts. He wondered whether the as- 
sociation could bring its budget into 
balance by discontinuing the grant. 

C. H. MacIntosh, Kansas City, Mo.., 
urged the re-establishment of the 
baking test committee. He said that 
it seemed to him that the AACC 
certainly should adopt standard bak- 
ing tests for evaluation of different 
types of flours. As matters now stand, 
he pointed out, each laboratory uses 
its own formulas for test baking 
and it is difficult to reduce results 
between laboratories to a common 
value. Dr. Skovholt agreed with Mr. 
MacIntosh and recommended that 
a small committee be named to study 
baking test standardization and sub- 
mit recommendations to AACC for 
re-establishing the baking test com- 
mittee and drawing up standard test 
procedures. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Role of Amylases, 
Proteinases Studied 


By Kansas Scientists 


Two related papers, dealing with 
the differential stability of alpha- 
amylase and proteinase and’ of the 
role of those two enzyme systems 
in bread making were presented by 
John A. Johnson, department of mill- 
ing industry, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, and Byron S. Miller, Hard 
Winter Wheat Quality Laboratory, 
Manhattan, on the session devoted to 
enzyme chemistry at the 34th annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Hotel Statler, 
New York, May 15-20. 

Mr. Miller’s paper dealt with the 
differential separation of the two 
systems and their relative stabilities 
under varied combinations of time, 
temperature and pH concentration. 
Optimum hydrogen ion concentration 
for malted wheat flour was found 
to be pH 9.5. 

The second paper, presented by Mr. 
Johnson, dealt with the role of alpha- 
amylase and proteinase of malt sup- 
plements in bread-making, using the 
differential separation technique re- 
ported on by Mr. Miller. Mr. John- 
son reported that his baking studies 
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showed that malt supplements con- 
taining alpha-amylase but no pro- 
teinase were responsible for improved 
loaf volume, crust color and in- 
creasing softness of the crumb. He 
said that it does not appear that 
alpha-amylase is responsible for slack 
or sticky dough characteristics. Malt 
supplements containing proteinase 
but no alpha-amylase, he said, may 
improve dough properties, loaf vol- 
ume and crumb grain and texture. 

Mr. Johnson also observed that the 
effects of alpha-amylase on crumb 
compressibility suggest that this com- 
ponent of malt is “mainly responsi- 
ble” for the increased compressibility 
of the crumb. 

In malt supplements from which 
the alpha-amylase was removed, it 
was found that increasing the con- 
centration of proteinase caused loaf 
volume increases for spring wheat 
flours and experimentally milled 


flours. The loaf volumes of the hard 
winter wheat flours decreased, how- 
ever. “This would suggest,’ Mr. John- 
said said, “that with certain flours 
the protein may be modified to in- 
crease the gas retention while with 
other flours modification by protein- 
ase may not be desirable.” 

High levels of proteinase supple- 
mentation, he concluded, may pro- 
duce excessively sticky and slack 
doughs and inferior bread crumb 
characteristics. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Laboratory Session 
Reviews Techniques 
For Research, Control 


A session devoted to the labora- 
tory, covering instruments, proce- 


“dure, and methods and techniques 


was presented the morning of May 17. 
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As an introduction to the papers 
presented, F. C. Hildebrand, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, referred 
to the increased complexity of ana- 
lytical services required in cereal 
grain processing and the role of the 
AACC committees and members in 
developing and improving’ these 
services. _ 

A highlight of this session was a 
paper presented by Betty Sullivan, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, on “Methods and Instruments of 
the Cereal Laboratory.”’ The address 
covered the remarkable advance in 
the field of cereal chemistry in the 
past 25 years in the chemical and 
physical methods employed in the 
testing of wheat and flour. She urged 
effort toward further improvement 
and development in procedures for 
testing flour quality. 

Miss Sullivan appealed for a strict 
adherence to accepted laboratory 





DOING 
SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT! 





NEW SERIES 
WOLF LB 

2 SECTION 
SIFTER 


VARIABLE 
SPEED 


TALKING a redesign ‘and DOING some- 


thing about it are two different things. 


For the past four years, the Wolf Compan 

has been doing something about it, and is stil 
leading the way today with new ideas and 
modern operation methods. The advance de- 
sign WOLF LB Sifter with its perfect circle 
variable speed operation, is an example of this 
aggressive Wolf trend. The Wolf-Shatzer drive, 
quick leveling plate, and entirely original sieve 
clamping device, all add to economical high 
capacity operation and flour of better quality. 
This sifter can be driven from top or bottom: by 
angle gear transmission, or from the top by 
individual variable speed gear head motor. 


Write today for further information. 


Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY - 
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methods to insure against errors. She 
cited the action of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation toward adopting a 
uniform moisture test and stated that 
a standard procedure on electrical 
equipment would be best and assure 
better checking. Different type equip- 
ment in laboratories hinders uni- 
formity, she added. 

In this connection the speaker not- 
ed the urgent need of a moisture test 
that could be made in a few minutes 
and called for more work toward de- 
velopment of better electrical equip- 
ment. 

In a discussion of use of the amylo- 
graph, the need for uniformity was 
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again stressed, as “seldom are two 
laboratories exactly the same.” The 
adjustment of sample weight is often 
necessary for two chemists to agree 
on the same flour tested, she stated, 
and added that the situation does not 
assist either the chemist or the bak- 
er. She urged uniformity of manufac- 
ture of equipment for standardiza- 
tion of laboratory work, and recom- 
mended a committee to set up stand- 
ards of amylograph and other labo- 
ratory methods ‘and equipment for 
uniformity. 

Touching on malt levels, she stated 
that it was generally determined on 
the basis of the blend and kind of 


bread for which the flour was in- 
tended: Hearth bread is malted to a 
higher level than pan bread and flour 
used with rye is better unmalted or 
malted at a low level, especially in 
years when the crop shows a marked 
alpha-amylase activity. The malt lev- 
el of household flour must be evalu- 
ated on a comparative basis consider- 
ing whether it is to be used for 
bread, rolls, cakes or biscuits, she 
stated. 

The need for a simple chemical 
procedure to determine the amount 
of oxydation any given type of flour 
requires was cited and the advan- 
tage noted of a chemical control 


GOOD WHITE BREAD has a wonderful appeal to 
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favorite foods. In the refining of flour necessary 
for making high-quality white bread, many of 
wheat’s nutritional values, necessary for buoyant 
health; were partially removed. Knowing this, 
millers acted to restore the health-giving qualities 
Nature had bestowed on wheat—by enriching their 
age flour. This scientific advance was acclaimed 

y physicians and nutritionists across the nation. 


And the public ome the millers’ interest in 
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test for measuring the best oxyda- 
tion level recommended to maintain 
optimum oxydation potential and 
eliminate the number of grossly un- 
der and overtreated flours. With nor- 
mal wheat the amount of oxydation 
should be progressively lowered as 
the crop matures, she stated. 

Covering aging, Miss Sullivan stat- 
ed that this in itself does not present 
too great a problem of control, but 
the danger arises when agents that 
have both bleaching and maturing 
action are applied in dosages based 
more on the color removal than on 
maturing action. More attention 
should be given to the effect of ma- 
turing agents on dough handling 
properties of individual flours, she 
stated. 

The speaker called for more accv- 
rate tests for vitamin determination, 
more attention to development of ir- 
struments for analyzing gluten prop- 
erties, and a “more foolproof identi- 
fication test on insect. fragments.” 

In closing Miss Sullivan stated, 
“I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for intelligible reports. Accu- 
racy, clarity, simplicity and stand- 
ardization of empirical procedure ; are 
basic factors and we can do much 
to improve our -position by ma'cing 
work clear to ;those who depend 
on it.” 

This need for uniformity of tech- 
niques was mentioned by most speak- 
ers at this session. In this connec- 
tion Lawrence Zeleny, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, stressed the importance of 
committee studies on analytical 
methods. He stated that the commit- 
tee on methods of analysis will need 
many collaborative tests in a wide 
field, including methods of analysis 
in the feed, milling and baking in- 
dustry. 

An instrument for automatically 
applying and removing a series of 
loads from a slice of bread at fixed 
intervals and recording the extent 
of crumb compression and its recov- 
ery was explained at the laboratory 
session by R.A. Bottomley, division 
of agricultural biochemistry, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

The instrument was developed at 
the university by W. F. Geddes and 
C. W. Brabender, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces. 

In the machine, the loads are held 
in hollow metal cones suspended from 
a horizontal wheel. With the revolu- 
tions of the wheel a cone is lowered 
into and raised from an inverted hol- 
low cone to which is fitted a fiat, 
circular disc which just touches a 
section of bread crumb resting on an 
adjustable, horizontal plate. The in- 
strument has a kymograph pen which 
records on paper. On the paper typi- 
cal compression and recovery curves 
are presented. 

An interesting paper on “Labora- 
tory Procedure for Evaluating the 
Curd-Producing Capacity of Soy 
Products,” prepared by Stephen J. 
Loska, Jr., and Daniel Melnick, Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for Armed Forces, Chicago, and 
delivered by Mr. Loska, was presented 
at the session on the laboratory the 
morning of May 17. 
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Requirements for Malting 
Laboratory Described 


“The Methods and Instruments of 
the Malting Laboratories” was the 
adequately descriptive title of a dis- 
cussion, with pictures, presented by 
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Dr. Erie Kneen, director of research, 


Kurth Malting Co., Milwaukee. 

Many of the pieces of equipment 
employed in the malting laboratory, 
as well as many of the physical and 
chemical tests employed, differ from 
those in the products control labo- 
ratories of flour milling companies. 
He explained that the bulk of the 
malt produced is obtained from bar- 
ley processing and most of the malt 
is used in the brewing and distilling 
industries. 

Dr. Kneen said that the control of 
moisture content of the barley dur- 
ing the production of malt was the 
principal laboratory evaluation, but 
that the finished product is given a 
“rather complete analysis.” 

¥ ¥ 


Need of Improved Test 
for Contamination 


R. C. Koehn, General Mills, Inc., 
\linneapolis, chairman of the AACC 
committee on sanitation, presented 
i report of his committee during the 
session on the laboratory and ob- 
erved that agreement between dif- 
rent laboratories is “still far from 
erfect” in analyses for insect frag- 
nent counts. 

He said that when results of the 
nalyses were expressed as a rela- 
‘ive degree of contamination, the 
greement was much better. The des- 
enation of the degree of infestation 
was indicated by “light,” “moderate- 
iy light,” “moderately heavy,” and 
“heavy.” However, when the number 
of fragments were reported as a nu- 
merical index, the results varied con- 
siderably. 

In either case, Mr. Koehn said, 
agreement between laboratories is no- 
ticeably better on samples which are 
relatively free from contamination 
and became progressively worse as 
the extent of insect fragment con- 
tamination increased: 

The committee chairman recom- 
mended that collaborative study of 
the type reported upon be temporar- 
ily discontinued and that emphasis 
be shifted to the development of ade- 
quate methods for assisting in dif- 
ferentiating between insect fragments 
and bran fragments or other con- 
taminants of similar appearance. 

Mr. Koehn said that 17 laboratories 
collaborated on the study and he be- 
lieved that if the number of col- 
laborators were reduced to five or six, 
and emphasis be given to develop- 
ment of differential staining tech- 
niques and the application of other 
techniques, much more could be ac- 
complished. 

He concluded his report with the 
observation that duplicate determina- 
tions within laboratories “for the 
most. part” showed good agreement. 
It seems apparent, he said, that much 
of the difficulty in obtaining consist- 
ent numerical results “lies in the 
appraisal made by each observer as 
to what does and does not consti- 
tute an insect fragment.” 

¥ ¥ 


Molecular Structure of 
Starch, Proteins 


Dr. Herman F. Mark, a member 
of the chemistry department faculty, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, delivered a scholarly lec- 
ture upon the relation of structure 
of protein and starch molecules to 
the physical properties of those con- 
stituents of flour. Dr. Mark’s lec- 
ture dealt with the application of 
modern physical and chemical meth- 
ods in the interpretation of the me- 
chanical behavior of the materials. 
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He employed projection pictures of 
the molecular structure of different 
types of starches to illustrate his 
lecture. 

¥ ¥ 


Report on Wheat Breeding 
Program in Canada 


Reports of a breeding program in 
Canada aimed at producing very soft 
as well as moderately strong winter 
wheat varieties were presented by W. 
H. Waddell, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario, at a session 
on grain May 18. The study, now in 
progress, is concerned principally 
with quality of wheat as affected by 
soil and climate. 


In the presentation it was pointed 
out that quality in soft wheat is in 
competition with available soil nitro- 
gen and available moisture, that the 
protein content is definitely associ- 
ated with the available soil nitrogen, 
and the starch content with climatic 
factors. In this connection it was 
noted that the quality in soft ‘wheat 
appears to depend mainly on the pro- 
tein-starch ratio, and seems to be a 
result of competition between pro- 
duction of the protein and production 
of the starch. 

Touching on the importance of ni- 
trogen in the soil, a case was cited 
wherein wheat followed a clover crop 
and had such a strong effect that 
the variety was changed from a soft 
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to a hard wheat. “Under average. 
farm conditions the available nitro- 
gen in the soil decreases towards ma- 
turity, with large amounts being de- 
posited in the stem and leaves of the 
wheat plant,” the speaker stated. 
The importance of climate and its 
classification as a factor in crops 
was stressed by Mr. Waddell, who 
stated that this was now pretty well 
recognized in Canada but given less 
thought in this country. He stressed 
that the relationship of water sur- 
plus and water deficiency to water 
need, rather than precipitation as 
the important factor, and declared 
that water need could be computed 
by temperature and latitude (length 
of day). He noted that the amount 
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of available soil is a factor in starch 
content. 

According to this speaker, soil and 
- climate at different points changes 
the properties of the wheat, and that 
in areas where no major climatic dif- 
ferences exist, quality is dependent 
on soil type and soil fertility. In 
many cases environment overshadows 
the inherent quality bred into a soft 
wheat, he added. 

In conclusion the speaker stated 
that “It is important to know all the 
factors involved in quality in order 
that the miller may be able, even- 
tually, to obtain a more uniform 
raw material.” He stated that this 
could be accomplished either by grow- 
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ing existing varieties under more 
suitable conditions of environment, 
or providing new varieties that would 
be less susceptible. 

¥ ¥ 


Cheaper, Quicker Method 
for Protein T esting 


A cheap and rapid technique for 
determining the protein content of 
wheat or flour was described by Aji- 
vin J. Pinckney, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The paper he read was a 
joint contribution from the above- 
named bureau and the Production and 








Marketing Administration,. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Its title was 
“Wheat Protein and the Biuret Re- 
action.” 

In his description, Mr. Pinckney 
said that the protein is precipitated 
and peptized in a .05 normal potas- 
sium hydroxide solution, then treat- 
ed with a copper sulfate solution and 
centrifuged. ‘The copper sulfate is 
stabilized in an alkaline solution with 
the addition of a small amount of 
glycerine, he said. 

The reaction causes the solution to 
take on a reddish-violet color and 
he said the intensity of the color is 
directly proportional to the amount 
of protein in the solution. The color 
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intensity is determined with the use 
of a colorimeter. He said that the 
biuret reaction does not measure all 
of the protein but that a high cor- 
relation may be established between 
determinations made by this tech- 
nique and the standard Kjeldahl di- 
gestion method for determination of 
crude protein content of wheat and 
flour. 

For a practical application of the 
Biuret method, Mr. Pinckney sug- 
gested that the biuret values of sam- 
ples of known protein content be 
determined. From these values there 
is then prepared a graph or table 
from which the biuret values of un- 
known samples may be evaluated in 
terms of protein content. 
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Cites Need of Standardizing 
Mixograph T esting 


Studies and interpretations of mix- 
ograph results as an effort towards 
standardization of the instrument 
were presented at the session on grain 
May 18 by H. K. Heizer. The studies 
concerning mixograph standardiza- 
tion were conducted by Mr. Heizer, 
Lloyd Moser, C. E. Bode, W. T. Yam- 
azaki and L. T. Kissell of the Fed- 
eral Soft Wheat. Laboratory, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Statioa, 
Wooster, Ohio. : 

The tests on 11 soft wheat sam- 
ples and one hard red winter wheat 
indicated that there is a variation 
in plots of mixograph springs used. 
The flours were\tested and calcula- 
tions made at various spring tensions 
by noting the force exerted by doughs 
as measured with the standardizing 
spring. An inverse relationship was 
found between temperature and mix- 
ogram area with the area decreasing 
with the increase. in temperature. 

A spring length increase of 1 cm. 
caused an increase in mixogram area 
of about 20 sq. cm. By shifting the 
spring one notch higher the mixo- 
gram area of soft wheat flours was 
decreased by about 8 sq. cm. and that 
of hard wheat flour by about 12 sq. 
cm. 
In the tests data were obtained that 
made it possible to compare resulis 
at different spring tensions by means 
of a special standardizing spring. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milling Technology 
Session Featured 





| At Chemists’ Meeting 


NEW YORK—A session on millinz 
technology, designed to be of benefit 
and interest to cereal chemists em- 


_ployed by products control depar'- 


ments of flour mills, was one of th: 
featured sessions of the thirty-fourt': 
annual meeting of the American A<s- 
sociation’ of Cereal Chemists, hel: 
at Hotel Statler May 15-20. 

N. L. Gregory; Maple Leaf Millinz 
Co., Toronto, presided at the session 
which included seven technical report s 
ranging in subject matter from the 
chemistry of some new insecticides 
to the relation of flour particle siz 
and baking performance in soft whee t 
cake flours. 
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Chemistry of Insecticides 


The chemical and physical- prop 
erties of compounds toxic to insec 
pests were explained by H. L. Haller 
Bureau of Entomology and Plan 
Quarantine, Agricultural Researc! 
Administration, USDA, Washington 

The paper, principally devoted t 
DDT, TDE, benzene hexachloride 
chlordane, chlorinated camphéne anc 
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¥ pyrethrins, gave the chemistry of 





these compounds and results on tox- 
icity tests on flies and mosquitoes. 

In reply to a direct question fol- 
lowing the presentation, Mr. Haller 
stated that “although we have a 
specific test for DDT, we do not have 
a test for the other materials in 
flour.” 

In the presentation he stressed the 
need of a knowledge of chemical 
analysis for proper formulation of the 
finished insecticide. 


Experimental Milling 


Reports Not Uniform 


R. H. Harris, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Fargo, 


N.D,, chairman of the AACC 


committee on experimental milling 
procedure, reported on a collabora- 
tive study made by members of his 
committee in milling samples of hard 
red winter and hard red spring 
wheats and, on the basis of the 
study, recommended that steps be 
taken to adopt a standardized pro- 
cedure for experimental milling tests 
All laboratories collaborating in the 
test used Buhler experimental mills. 

He said that “marked variability” 
was evident in milling procedure be- 
tween the laboratories and also 
marked differences in average flour 
extractions, which varied: from 61.7% 
to 76.9% of total recovery among 
mills, all of which used identical 
samples of the two wheats for the 
milling tests. 

The report on experimental milling 
procedure was prepared from ques- 
tionnaires completed by the 15 labo- 
ratories which collaborated on the 
project, as well as by the data sup- 
plied by the laboratories on the mill- 
ing test of the two wheats used. In- 
cluded in the summary were data on 
milling procedure, weight of the sam- 
ple employed, rate of feed to the 
rolls, length of temper period, mill 
room atmospheric conditions, etc. 

Nine of the 15 millers produced 
100% long patent flours and those 
flours were used for direct compari- 
sons of flour properties. Mr. Harris 
said that the protein content of 
those flours varied from 11.0 to 
11.6% which he said was “remark- 
ably consistent.” The average ash 
content ranged for all samples from 
0.340 to 0.490% and from 0.430 to 
0.490 for the nine 100% long patent 
flours. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Har- 
ris emphasized the need for stand- 
ardization of procedure for experi- 
mental milling tests so that samples 
milled by different laboratories would 
be more directly comparable. 


Need for Standardization 


in Experimental Milling 


Further need for standardization 
of experimental milling procedures 
was cited by C. E. Rich, director of 
research for The Day Company of 
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Canada, Ltd., Ft. William, and for- 
merly with the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. Mr. Rich fol- 
lowed Mr. Harris with a discussion, 
“Some Aspects of the Experimental 
Milling Test.” . 

He pointed out that results on a 
commercial mill could not be dupli- 
cated on experimental mills, mainly 
because of the two principal differ- 


ences between the two systems. In ex- . 


perimental milling there is no classi- 
fication of stocks between different 
break or reduction rolls, and there 
is no purification of the middlings. 
Mr. Rich said that the wheat clean- 
ing procedures also affect the results 
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and that some degree of standardiza- 
tion should be adopted for cleaning 
the wheat before milling. é 

Mr. Rich compared the ratio of 
roll surface to mill capacity between 
experimental mills and commercial 
mills, citing the accepted roll surface 
ratio of 1% in. per barrel of capacity 
for commercial mills as compared 
with about 15 in. per barrel on experi- 
mental mills. The high ratio of roll 
surface to capacity on experimental 
mills, he said, affects the granularity 
of the flour produced. 

Roll pressure is an important 
factor in determining the baking 
value of flour, Mr. Rich said, add- 


lla 


ing that perhaps roll pressures 
used on experimental mills had much 
to do with the low maltose value 
of experimental flour as compared 
with commercially milled flour. He 
explained that combination of roll 
pressure and roll spacing would have 
to be studied to get a complete pic- 
ture of the grinding and reducing ac- 
tion of the rolls. 

In concluding his observations, Mr. 
Rich said that the milling test “is 
about 25 years behind the times” as 
compared with other procedures in 
milling technology. He said that it 
is possible to put this physical or 
mechanical test on a scientific basis 
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so that the results could be checked 
between laboratories and laboratory 
milling tests could be correlated with 
commercial mill performance. 
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Ammonium Persulfate as a 
Flour Maturing Agent 


“Experiments With Ammonium 
Persulfate as a Flour Maturing 
Agent” conducted by J. M. Doty, 
Doty Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo., 
and R. C. Sherwood, Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., New York, were re- 
ported by Mr. Doty at the session 
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on milling technology, Monday, 
May 16. 

The experiments showed that re- 
sults obtained using ammonium per- 
sulfate as a maturing agent for flour 
indicated its satisfactory properties, 
and its maturing effects on bread 
flours were similar to nitrogen tri- 
chloride. Flours treated with dry 
ammonium persulfate showed good 
baking results over several months’ 
storage period and enriched persul- 
fated flours and enriched bread made 
from persulfated flours showed no 
significant change in riboflavin or 
thiamine content over. several 







months’ storage period. 

In the experiments it was noted 
that baking tests and dough mixing 
tests indicated that ammonium per- 
sulfate improved the dough handling 
and baking properties of freshly 
milled flours. Winter and_ spring 
wheat flours, patents and clears, re- 
sponded favorably to additions of am- 
monium persulfate. 

It- was also noted that comparisons 
with: nitrogen trichloride treatment 
were very favorable, both in matur- 
ing and bleaching, when benzoyl pe- 
roxide was added to the persulfate- 
treated flour for color removal. 
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‘From the LIBRARY of EXPERIENCE 
comes practical cnsect control 


* . 


To hunt down the bug’s hiding place and kill it 
. . . is one way to cure infestation. But, for con- 
tinuous control of a more permanent nature, pro- 
gressive millers eliminate the hiding place — they 
install modern, streamlined equipment designed 
for the ultimate in cleanliness and accessibility. 


Consider, for example, Sprout-Waldron’s Pneu- 
Vac System which collects and conveys bulk ma- 
Its special clean-air fan removes every 
last ounce of material from the system. There is 
And, since it op- 
erates under suction, greater mill cleanliness re- 


terials. 
just no place for bugs to exist. 


sults. 


This is only one instance where Mill Sanitation 
is given a lift today by Sprout-Waldron engineer- 


Muncy, Pa. . 


ing and manufacturing facilities. More than ever 
before, redesigned milling machines and unique 
plant layouts reflect the sleek “new look.” 
corners and rough surfaces give way to smooth, 
rounded designs inside and out. 


Sharp 


As always, Sprout-Waldron is keeping pace with 
modern trends — maintaining the lead in the de- 
sign and manufacture of the best in milling equip- 
ment. Consult Sprout-Waldron & Company, 


Dept. 26 
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Laboratory Production of 
Chlorine Dioxide 


Procedures for the laboratory- 
scale production of chlorine dioxide 
were reviewed in a paper on “Meth- 
ods for the Laboratory-scale Produc- 
tion of Chlorine Dioxide and the 
Treatment of Flour,” presented at the 
afternoon session May 16. The work 
reported was conducted by Hugh kK. 
Parker and Karl L. Fortmann, Wa!- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Belleville, N.J., 
and the paper presented by the lat- 
ter. 

The paper outlined two practical 
methods for the small-scale gener:- 
tion of the gas with the initial meth- 
od employing pure chlorine dioxide 
measured out volumetrically, foi- 
lowed by dilution with air and ap- 
plication to the flour, and the sev- 
ond using chlorine dioxide in aqueous 
solution and then aerated off ani 
directly applied to the flour. 

A graphic explanation of the meth - 
ods was presented by Mr. Fortmann 
through the use of projected slide.. 

The speaker pointed out that 
among the advantages of the acetic 
anhydride method of generatinz 
chlorine dioxide was its safety and 
reliability with no hazard due to the 
use and presence’ of compresse:| 
gasses in the laboratory. 

_ In order to show that both meth 
ods produced the same results, flours 
were treated at equal levels with 
chlorine dioxide and results showed 
no significant difference between the 
two methods, Mr. Fortmann ex- 
plained. 

¥ ¥ 


Vitamin Content of Oats 


The effects of variety and environ- 
ment on the crude protein and thia- 
mine contents of oats was covered 
by F. Jameson Bell, department of 
agronomy, Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, at the session on 
grain May 18. 

Tests on samples from three re- 
gions showed that while local, gen- 
eral and seasonal environmental fac- 
tors influence the crude protein and 
thiamine contents of oats, varieties 
that are significantly different for 
these characters show stability in 
ranking when grown in different lo- 
cations or in different seasons. 

From the data presented it was 
indicated that an oat breeding pro- 
gram can improve the crude protein 
and thiamine contents of oats. 


¥ ¥ 


Baking Technologists Hear 
Several Addresses 


What was expected to be one o! 
the most controversial sessions 0! 
the convention, that dealing wit! 
baking technology, shortening anc 
emulsifiers, resulted in a_ straigh' 
series of very technical addresses 
with virtually no debate whateve 
involved in the conference. 

This session’ was under the chair 
manship of George Garnatz, and th: 
first speaker was J. P. Kass, Th« 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
who discussed the emulsifying agent: 
which affect the shortening charac 
teristics of added fat. Mr. Kass went 
into further detail regarding various 
agents which affect starch activity, 
and described many phases of starch 
chemistry. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., delivered two papers 
at this session of the convention. In 
the first one he referred to studies 
which have previously been made 
regarding bread and emulsifiers. He 
was quoted as saying that “present 
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TT RECENT, dramatic report o 
enrichment in Newfoun 
creased interest in the ca ¢ 
the United States. 


This large scale experiment, covering a period 
of four years with conditions controlled, is an 
impressive demonstration of the value of en- 
richment which can be readily recognized by 
both scientist and layman. 









ent in 


A quick review of some of the more important 
developments of the Newfoundland surveys pre- 
sents the following dramatic findings: 


© Outward signs of malnutrition less conspicu- 
ous and less prevalent. 

® Quality of life improved. 

© Death rate lowered. 

® Deaths from tuberculosis decreased. 

© Rate of still births and infant mortalities reduced. 






igh the problem of nutrition in Newfound- 
fis not solved, these surveys have demon- 
ated the far-reaching effects and benefits of 


these foods, as was shown in 
} provides a means of imme- 

g the inadequacies of these diets. 
try, the list of states with com- 
hment laws is steadily increasing. 
mm, the Millers’ Long Range Program 
is doing a wonderful job of educating the masses 
in the nutritive values of enriched bread. 

Do your part in this drive for better health 
through enrichment by enriching your flour, 
corn meal, grits and macaroni products. 
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170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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evidence indicates that staling of 
bread is inhibited by the use of 
monoglyceride shortenings providing 
the X-ray diffraction technique is a 
valid measurement of the progress 
of the staling reaction.” 

In the concluding address at this 
session of the convention, Mr. Car- 
lin explained that efforts have been 
made to determine the effect of 
monoglyceride shortening on bread 
tenderness, adding that this seems 
to influence properties of the starch 
during baking. 

Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, Inc., New York, de- 
clared that much work remains to 
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be done in studying the staling of ard compression test for staling 


bread, and described experiments 
which have been carried on during 
the previous few years in this un- 
dertaking. Dr. Skovholt emphasized 
the care that was taken in carry- 
ing on these experiments, and con- 
cluded that emulsifiers retard the 
rate of firmness development. 

A very technical address was then 
given by L. B. Crossland of the R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., East Norwalk, 
Conn., during the course of which 
he used many slides to emphasize 
the points of his talk. Many of these 
had to do with the baker compressi- 
meter. He also recommended a stand- 


studies. 

E. C. Edelmann, National Bakery 
Division, The Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., New York, discussed 
the retention of crumb softness, par- 
ticularly as affected by the use of 
different ingredients. He described 
in detail the various tests which have 
been made to determine crumb soft- 
ness. 

B. G. Carson of the C. J. Patter- 
son Co., Kansas City, Mo., deliv- 
ered an exceptionally well illustrat- 
ed address, showing a great many 
slides to bring. out the points he 
made in his address. In this he de- 





AT NOW! 


... avoid 
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IMustration upper left shows Fumaleg with 
Special LARVACIDE Dispenser Bottle. 


Iustration below shows Elevator Leg Vase for using 


LARVACIDE from cylinder in pop bottle. 
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scribed various methods used for 
determining the staling of bread. Mr. 
Carson explained that these experi- 
ments were made with bread of vari- 
ous freshness. He declared that re- 
heating bread restores much of its 
original freshness. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Enrichment of Corn, 
Rice, Reported at 
Nutrition Session 


A review of the advances in whole 
corn enrichment and rice fortifica- 
tion took up the major portion of 
an address on “Recent Developments 
in Cereal Enrichment,” presented >y 
R. R. Williams, Research Corp., Ncw 
York, at the nutrition session May ~9. 

Commenting on the corn enrich- 
ment program, he stated that it was 
concentrated in Alabama and South 
Carolina but is gradually extending 
to other states. In Alabama 90% 
of the mills now enrich corn and 
approximately 1,000 southern mills 
are now incorporating enrichment in 
the milling process with the number 
growing constantly. 

“Turning to rice fortification, he 
stated that there.was no feasible 
way so far developed to introduce 
thiamine into the process and make 
it true enrichment. In this connec- 
tion he explained the rice fortifica- 
tion method developed by Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc., and its importance 
in the rice fortification program 
started in the Philippines last Oc- 
tober. 

He stated that this program was 
started following a medical survey 


|. showing about 12% of the population 
\ 


were affected by, symptoms of beri 
beri. A reduction of 33% in infant 
mortality in the affected area is al- 
ready reported in the Manila press 
and a complete resurvey will be made 
later on, he added. The program has 
been well received by the Philippine 
population, he said, and the legisla- 
ture is currently considering flour 
enrichment. 

The speaker reported a surprising 
indifference on the part of U.S. rice 
millers and a definite reluctance to 
fortify rice. He stated that if the 
effort is completely dropped in this 
country it may have a bad effect on 
countries where rice is the principal 
dietary element. 

In the address Dr. Williams touched 
briefly on the Newfoundland nutri- 


Remember .. . the time is now to handle infesta- 
tion worries. LARVACIDE this month will elimi- 
nate headaches next month. No expense of dis- 
mantling machines! Really penetrates! All sizes 
—l-lb. dispenser bottles to 180-lb. cylinders! 
Two machinery fumigations a year with any nec- 
essary spot work in between will give you com- 


plete control over mill pests! Write for your file 
of LARVACIDE information today. 


tional survey and resurvey, indicating 
its marked success, and commented 
briefly on the Washington bread 
standards hearings and the enrich- 
ment program in this country. 


¥ ¥ 


Flour Maturing Agents 
Are Non-toxic 


Evidence proving the innocuity of 
flour matured by the ammonium per- 
sulfate, chlorine, chlorine dioxide, n'- 
trosyl chloride; oxides of nitrogen an: 
potassium bromate methods was pre- 
sented by Aaron Arnold, Sterling- 
Winthrop Research Institute, Rens- 
selaer, N.Y., at.the nutrition session 
May 20. The paper, “Current Status 
of Flour Maturing Agents From the 
Biological Standpoint,” gave result; 
of recent animal feed trials. 

The tests indicated that the effect: 
noted on some species when fed 
nitrogen trichloride treated flow 
were not present with these othe: 
agents even though in the tests they 
were applied at levels up to sev- 
eral times those required for satis- 
factory maturing action. 

An interesting part of this repeat 
was the findings on a test with ni- 


Get rid of insects now—before they 
get the upper hand! It’s easy to do 
while infestation is comparatively 
light. Treat your machinery with 
quick, safe LARVACIDE. This 
chlorpicrin fumigant finds and de- 
stroys most mill pests. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 


CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA 


l 


Gentlemen: Please send Booklet about Larvacide, 
the fumigant our own men can apply. 
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trogen trichloride treated flour on 
humans. In the test no adverse ef- 
fects could be noted even after seven 
months. 

-¥ ¥ 


Dr. King Reports Progress 
of Nutrition Research 


Research progress in nutrition, with 
particular emphasis on recent ad- 
vances in connection with folic acid, 
B,, and By was outlined by 
C. G. King, Nutrition Foun- 
dation, New York, at the 
session on nutrition con- 
cluding the five-day meet- 
ing. 

The speaker noted the 
public health aspects of 
this research, especially in 
connection, with anemia, 
utilization of protein and 
protection against infec- 
tions. 

Pointing to progress 
made through animal re- 
search, he indicated a 
promising lead in cancer 
research as a result of folic 
acid tests. He stated that 
it has definitely been prov- 
on that folic acid acts as 

cancer retardent in rats 

d, although its functions 

e complex, it can be re- 
- garded as a human nutri- 
ent. He further stated that 
it is important in protect- 
ing against anemia as a 
red cell builder. 

In connection with a dis- 
cussion of vitamin Bu, Dr. 
King stated that it is re- 
garded as a separate nutri- 
ent and overlaps folic acid 
in its use as a red cell 
builder. 

Commenting further on 
B. as it relates to animal 
feeding, he stated that its 
overall effect is good but 
it is difficult now to tell 
what amino acids are in- 
volved, Vitamin B. is the 
first of the B complex that 
has trace minerals as an 
essential part of the vita- 
min, he stated, and added 
that five trace minerals are 
present with the vitamin. 

In connection with ani- 
mal feeding tests he noted 
that it had been found that 
rapid growth in young ani- 
mals could indicate a pos- 
sible mineral deficiency and 
that this might also apply 
to children and would get 
considerable attention from 
health authorities in the 
future. 

In the address the speak- 
er Stated that vitamin B. 
and Bu had been discovered 
this year, and commented 
that at least five research 
men had declared that even 
more B complex vitamins 
would be identified. 


AOM Report 


(Continued from page 3a) 


AOM, May 22-26, at the 
Royal York Hotel. 

He said that the very 
attractive machinery and 
equipment exhibit, one of 
the features of the conven- 
tion; was sufficient proof 
that the manufacturers had 
done “more than their 
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part” in the cooperative program 
to modernize flour milling machinery. 

The committee chairman explained 
that re-design of milling machinery 
to eliminate’ insect harborages was 
the first consideration. He said that 
a very good picture of the changes 
that have been made could be gotten 
by comparing the machinery avail- 
able today with pictures in the manu- 
facturers’ catalogs of even three 
years ago. 


As further evidence of the im- 
provements in machinery, Mr. Dur- 
ham cited the products of three man- 
ufacturers of flour and feed packing 
machinery. He said that the Richard- 
son Scale Co. has two machines, one 
a high speed flour packer with a ca- 
pacity of four sacks a minute, either 
in 50, 100, 110 or 140-lb. size. The 
second Richardson machine is its 
automatic shorts packer which is 








Haaky leads the field in producing grain cleaning units that 
are unexcelled in ‘performance, efficiency, principles of 
operation, and modern design. 


Haaky machinery, in every instance requires less floor space, 
less power and yet produces very outstanding results. 


Haaky has incorporated the features that the modern miller 
requires. We welcome your inquiries and the opportunity of 
being of service to you. 


HAAKY MANUFACTURING 


Grain Cleaning Machinery ‘ 





ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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operated by one man and can pack 
1,500 sacks in 8 hours. . 

Mr. Durham also described the 
Bemis Packer-Aid which, when op- 
erated by two men, has a capacity 
of eight sacks a minute. The Bemis 
machine, he explained, differs from 
the Richardson packer in that the 
Bemis machine brings the: final 
weight up with the use of a Syntron 
flour dribble device while the Rich- 
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_ UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
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ardson machine pre-weighs the flour 
before discharge into the bag. 

The automatic high speed packing 
machines manufactured by St. Regis 
Paper Co. for use with multiwall 
valve bags was cited by Mr. Durham. 
The St. Regis firm makes two sizes, 
one a single nozzle machine for small 
mills and the second model, 400-PS, 
which has. two nozzles, for larger 
mills. 

Mr. Durham said that his commit- 
tee had given some consideration to 
handling and loading of the packed 
flour, since with the expansion of 
bulk storage and daylight packing, it 
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was necessary to develop faster and 
more economical methods of handling 
the increased output of the packing 
departments. \ 

He said there are three “good” 
loading machines available for mov- 
ing sacked flour from conveyor belts 
or chutes into boxcars. These ma- 
chines, he said, were the Ottumwa 
Box Car Loader, the Flexoveyor, and 
the Extend-O-Veyor. All machines 
have adjustable delivery belts which 
deliver the bags at waist or shoulder 
height and eliminate hand-trucking 
the flour into the boxcar. 

On the agenda for future consider- 


ation by the research committee are 
the following topics: bulk storage 
facilities, personnel organization, 
power application, and wheat unload- 
ing. 

Mr. Durham introduced George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., who read a report pre- 
pared by H. O. Olsby, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill. The report 
dealt with a study of dust recovery 
in .seven representative flour mills 
and is summarized in a separate ar- 
ticle appearing elsewhere in this is- 
sue of this journal. — 
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Union Multiwall Specialist 


will show you how to make 
Handling Labor more productive 


Spe of the hidden costs in packaging is in the handling of pack- 


aging materials from unloading dock to warehouse to packag- 


ing assembly line. 


Thanks to new ways of shipping and handling, many firms now 
find savings in handling costs alone more than justify a switch to 
Union Multiwall Bags. The Union Multiwall Spécialist who calls 
on you, can tell you all about the recent cost-cutting developments 


in handling of multiwall bags. 


He’ll show you, too, why more than 300 industries now find Union 
Multiwall Bags cut packaging costs all along the line—in handling, 
packaging, shipping—yes, and in better product protection, too. 

Even if you’re now using multiwall bags, the Union representative 
who calls on you can give you new ideas to save money. For he is 

» backed by the skilled’engineers and packaging experts of America’s 


* largest maker of paper bags. 


Let him show you how Union resources and packaging experience 


can help you! 
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Dust Collection, 
Air Measurement 
AOM Program Topic 


Typical dust collecting systems and 
instruments for measuring air per- 
formance in the mill described and 
illustrated by T. A. Rozsa, staff mill- 
er, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in a paper 
presented during the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative 
Millers, held May 22-26 in Toronto, 
Ont. 

Analysis of the air requirement. 
and dust losses for a typical 4,00( 
sack mill was presented by Mr. Rozs:: 
to emphasize his contention tha 
power costs for handling air are neg 
ligible compared to the benefit: 
gained and those benefits, coupled 
with more efficient dust recovery 
would justify a sizable investment 

Following .a brief summary of th 
functions of the entrance, branc! 
ducts, main duct, fan and dust col- 
lector in the system, Mr. Rozsa pre 
sented several instruments for th 
miller’s use in measuring air voloci 
ties in dust collecting systems. Eas« 
of entry in the ducts and ability t 
measure the velocity of dust lade: 
air without clogging were empha 
sized as necessary features of a sat 
isfactory instrument. 

Mr. Rozsa’s discussion included th« 
common Pitot tube, the Flo-Rit: 
anemometer, the Alor thermo-ane- 
mometer, the Anemotherm, and the 
Alnor velometer as potentially valu- 
able instrucents for the miller. Th« 
Pitot tube was reported as unsatis- 
factory for dust-laden air in contrast 
to the other instruments which could 
be used for brief periods under dust) 
conditions. 

With the air velocities and static 
pressures of the. system established 
and the rpm, type and manufacture 
of the fan known, the miller can es- 
tablish the horsepower required for 
the system. The computation of air 
system requirements for a 4,000-sack 
mill was presented showing an an- 
nual cost of $3,700. Mr. Rozsa con- 
sidered this to be negligible besides 
the other mill costs in view of ma- 
terial recovered and operating bene- 
fits derived from adequate air sys- 
tems. 

Dust collectors operating on the 
centrifugal or filter principle are the 
two most common types in use by 
flour mills today. In calling atten- 
tion to the limited efficiency of 
cyclone collectors on fine dusts, Mr. 
Rozsa pointed out that the loss of 
1% of all the mill dust would cost 
the typical 4,000-sack mill about 
$2,000 a year or the saving of 1% 
could justify a $10,000 investment in 
more efficient equipment. 

Questions by George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., on cyclone collec- 
tor officiencies led the speaker to ex- 
press an opinion that 96% effiicency 
for a single cyclone might be ex- 
pected on poor roll suction with a 
maximum of 98% with a secondary 
cyclone on the discharge of the pri- 
mary separator. 


vv 


Methods for Determination 
of Particle Size . 


Measurement of particle size dis- 
tribution in flour mill dusts was dis- 
cussed as the first step in a study 
of the subject by Prof. John M. Mac- 
Kenzie of the flour mill engineering 
division, University of Minnesota, as 
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ge of ® series of reports during the 
convention of the Association 
Operative Millers, Toronto, Ont., 
22-26. 

Simplicity of the technique and 
low cost of equipment used were em- 
phasized in the report. Mr. MacKen- 

C zie said that it was necessary to 
study carefully the physical charac- 







nd teristics of each type of mill dust 
r- before arriving at a conclusion on 
ad equipment needed for dust collection 
l- and control. 
Pr Two methods adapted for measur- 
n- ing flour mill dust which were devel- 
ve oped by K. T. Whitby, a member of 
0, . the Minnesota University mechanical 
engineering department, were re- 
ts ported on by Mr. MacKenzie. Direct 


observation by microscopic projec- 


( 

Si tion a cross-section grid and a new 
A development in sedimentation tech- 
a nique by A. E. Jacobsen and W. F. 
ts Sullivan were recommended for sim- 
cl plicity, accuracy and adaptability to 
5 ordinary flour mill laboratory facili- 
t ties with a small investment in in- 
T struments. Details of modifications 


} in technique for application to flour 
}- mill dusts will be reported in a bulle- 
2 tin in the process of preparation, Mr. 
ie MacKenzie said. 

i- [he speaker reported that particle 
Y size distribution of dusts obtained 
in the poor roll suction system, as 
dc-termined by the methods devel- 
ped, revealed 17% by weight was 
fner than 40 microns which would 
indicate considerable potential loss 
vith the use of the conventional 
p c\clone-type collector. Mr.- MacKen- 
% zie suggested that the methods be 
e applied to guide mill superintendents 
- in the selection of proper dust recov- 
e ery equipment. 

¥ ¥ 


t MILLING TECHNOLOGY 
d AN AOM FORUM TOPIC 


Warren F. Keller, Harvest Queen 
Mill and Elevator Co., Plainview, 
Texas, assembled a group of millers 
and mill engineers to discuss milling 
technology in the first of two open 
forums held during the convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
May 22-26 at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Questions submitted in advance of 
the convention by AOM members 
were classified according to subject. 
Panel members who participated in- 
cluded C. E. Rich, The Day Com- 
pany, Ft. William, Ont.; J. George 
Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Buffalo; Lyle C. Mertz, General 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo; Carl N. Arnold, 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis; 
J. E. Anderson, Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Indiana, and A. M. 
Marsh, Milwaukee. 

Persons attending the s-~sion were 
supplied. with mimeographed sheets 
containing the questions which were 
submitted for discussion. The pre- 
: pared list was referred to frequently, 

and many members posed questions 
not included on the list. 

The open forum. proved to be a 
very popular program item and the 
discussion had to be cut short be- 
‘ause of a lack of time. 

L ¥ ¥ 


Successful Safety 
Program Requires 


| Employee Interest 


A new and effective approach to 
carrying out safety programs was 
presented by N. A. Madigan, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., before the annual 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, held at Toronto, Ont., 
May 22-26. 

Mr. Madigan, safety director for 
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his company’s Buffalo plant, empha- 
sized that the real success of a safety 
program depends upon employee 
morale and acceptance of the pro- 
gram. The methods of arousing and 
maintaining interest of all personnel 
in safe working practices provides a 
real challenge to the ingenuity of mill 
management, he said. Team compe- 
tition provides the best approach, 
Mr. Madigan stated, adding that a 
fresh approach should be used for 
each of the annual campaigns. 

All employers are required by law 
to provide reasonably safe working 
conditions, including safeguards and 
devices accepted as necessary for pro- 


tection of the worker, he said. Full 
compliance with both the spirit and 
the letter of the law did not pre- 
vent 24 lost-time accidents in 1944 
at the GMI plant in-Buffalo, he said. 
Those accidents, he commented, cost 
more than $20,000, in emphasizing 
the necessity for a “live and active” 
safety campaign. 

The first safety campaign in the 
company’s Buffalo plant centered 
around a lighthouse theme with a 
green light visible on all days with- 
out lost-time accidents. The light 
was changed to red for the follow- 
ing 24 hours with the occurrence of 
a lost-time accident. 
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The lighthouse is located where all 
employees may see. it on their way 
to or from work. 

Plant personnel was divided into 
10 competitive teams with awards 
for safety slogans and an annual 
award for the highest ranking team. 
The initial success of the program 
was such that each year new activi- 
ties have been introduced to enliven 
competition. 

Present safety activities recom- 
mended for all mill safety programs 
include an annual review of the safety 
rules by supervisors, a summons for 
violation of safety rules, review and 
possible reprimand by the safety 
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Signode Retaining Strips are made 
of kraft liner board reinforced 
top and bottom with strong steel 

, strapping. They may be spaced, 
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BUT THAT ISN’T ALL! Signode Retaining Strips require 
minimum storage space, may be kept on hand for long 
periods without danger of deterioration. They speed loading 
and unloading, give you additional assurance that your ship- 
ments will arrive in prime condition, and save real money in 
materials and labor. Already in use by hundreds of millers 


and other shippers of bagged products from coast to coast. 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can- spoil your 
most careful wheat selection -and 
milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 
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We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quo- 
tation of DIABLEND today. 
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B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll 3 Chicago, Illinois 












































SALES TALK — This picture, a 
sneak-shot taken during the AOM 
convention in Toronto, May 22-26, 
shows Frank D. Allen (right) sales 
mavager for The Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, explaining a detail of the 
new Wolf “Trilite” roller mill to W. 
IL. Golladay, White Star Mills, Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 


cor mittee for violators, inventory of 
emyloyees’ safety habits by question- 
naive, departmental teams and a 
representative from each department 
on the safety council. 

Suecess of the program can be 
measured by the safety records es- 
tablished for the milling industry 
by the Buffalo plant, such as 152 
da\s without a lost-time accident and 
an annual frequency rate as low as 
3.1 compared to the industry rate 
of 20.45. 

Many additional points were es- 
tablished in the discussion period in 
answers to questions by George Silha, 
Quaker Oats Co., J. George Kehr, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and E. E. 
Kuphal, General Mills, Inc., all em- 
phasizing the necessity. for continu- 
ous education through employee par- 
ticipation in the administration and 
planning of a safety campaign. 
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Bulk Storage System 
Design Discussed by 
Panel of Experts 


Design of bulk storage systems pro- 
vided the topic for the second of 
two open forums and the last fea- 
ture of the final technical session 
May 26 morning. R. R. Brotherton, 
Bay State Milling Co., fired questions 
at a panel of experts, including Roy 
Gorgen, The Day Company; J. F. 
Heimovies, Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
Struction Co.; H. H. Trapp, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Charles E. Boone, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.; T. A. 
Stratton, General Mills, Inc., and J. 
of Rezabek, International Milling 

0. 

The session provided definite an- 
Swers to many questions including 
limitation of bin heights, materials 
of construction, internal surfaces, 
opening to feeders and many other 
features. Several agreed that flour 
depths should be limited to 60 ft. 
unless special provisions are made 
to reduce pressures. 

Steel versus concrete was discussed 
by Messrs. Heimovics, Gorgen and 
Stratton with recommendations for 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 
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steel in process bins and flour stor- 
age. Stainless steel hoppers were also 
recommended. Concrete requires 
more attention to maintain, but steel 
requires additional structure for sup- 
port was mentioned among comments 
by Mr. Stratton. Quoting from ex- 
perience, Mr. Trapp recommended 
limitation of flour storage to depths 
of 60 ft. or less. Mr. Rezabek recom- 
mended rough rather than extremely 
smooth concrete bin surfaces with 
adequate openings to feeders. The 
discussions covered many other points 
including the use of Entoleters on 
feed before bulk storage to reduce 
packing in bins. 





Again time forced adjournment 
while interest was still high and with 
many members eager to continue. The 
interest and excellence of the open 
forums assure them a place on fu- 
ture programs. 
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AOM SECRETARY PRAISES 
BETTER GROUP MEETINGS 
TORONTO—Donald S. Eber, ex- 


ecutive secretary of the Association © 


of Operative Millers, complimented 
officers of the various district asso- 
ciations “for the greatly improved 
type of meetings” which have been 
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held during the past year. Mr. Eb- 
er’s remarks were contained in his 
report presented during the organi- 
zation’s annual convention May 22- 
26, held at the Royal York Hotel. 

The association secretary, who at- 
tended practically all of the district 
meetings during the year, said in 
his report that the increased attend- 
ance at the meetings attests to the 
fact that “interesting meetings’ will 
bring out the attendance. 

Mr. Eber reported that sales of the 
association’s volume of technical ar- 
ticles during the past year totaled 
about 800 copies, and that sales had 
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been made in several foreign coun- 
tries: The total cost of producing 
the book, he said, was $5,239. 

With reference to the AOM corre- 
spondence course in milling, the sec- 
retary reported that it has contin- 
ued to receive favorable reception in 
the industry, and that he anticipated 
a greater demand for the course 
when theh education committee com- 
pletes its task of issuing the revised 
course. C. R. Veeck, chairman of 
the education committee, presented 
a detailed report of the activities of 
his group as one of the features dur- 
ing the convention. 
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Wheat Conditioning 
Symposium Featured 
at AOM Convention 


TORONTO — Various aspects of 
conditioning wheat was the princi- 
pal discussion topic on the morning 
session May 24 at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. Participating in the dis- 
cussion were representatives of the 
milling industries of England, Can- 
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ACRYLON 


Fumigant 


Present warehouse stocks bearing the name ACRYLON will be sup- 
plied under this name until exhausted. To facilitate handling and 
assure prompt attention, all orders and inquiries henceforth should 
be made out for CARBACRYL Fumigant. 


CARBACRYL is the same efficient fumigant that kills insects and 
insect eggs in milling machines. CARBACRYL is remarkably effective 
in small quantities; it leaves no residue to clog machinery and does 
not affect the color or baking qualities of flour. Available in 5-gallon 


pails and in 15-gallon and 50-gallon drums. Dosage guide on the label. 


Write for full information 
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ada and the U.S. 

Dr. John A, Shellenberger, head of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
was first on the program with a dis- 
cussion of the comparative thickness 
of the bran layers of hard red win- 
ter wheat. 

C. E. Rich, research director for 
The Day Company of Canada, Fort 
William, and formerly superintend- 
ent for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, followed with an ad- 
dress entitled, “Some Problems As- 
sociated with Wheat Conditioning.” 

J. F. Lockwood, technical director, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, Eng., 
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was the final speaker on the session. 


‘His subject was, “Various Aspects 


of Wheat Conditioning in Europe.’ 

Dr. Shellenberger prefaced his re- 
port of the research he had been do- 
ing on bran coat thickness with a 
brief review of what other research- 
ers had reported. He said that his 
studies dealt with four pure varieties 
representative of three different crops 
and that the samples were obtained 
from various locations over Kansas. 

The four varieties of hard red win- 
ter wheat used included Tenmarg, 
Comanche, Red Chief and Cheyenne, 
and it was found that in hard winter 
wheat the varietal differences in the 
thiekness' of bran layers are greater 
than“the differences due to location 
where the wheat was grown or to 
seasonal variations. 

He said that the grand averag»s 
in bran. coat thickness were, in nii- 
crons, Tenmarg, 67.3; Comanche, 63; 
Red Chief, 70.2, and Chiefkan, 70.4. 

E. E. Kuphal, director of manufac- 
ture, General Mills, Inc., asked dur- 
ing the discussion period whether 
there was any correlation established 
between thickness of bran coat and 
flour. yield, or between flour yield 
and test weight within any one va- 
riety. Dr. Shellenberger replied that 
this aspect had not been studied yet, 
but it was probable that a relation- 
ship existed. He said also that plant 
breeders were interested in the study 
from that point of view also, since 
millers wanted wheats with thin and 
easily separated bran coats. 

R. K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, referred to two 
of the projection pictures which Dr. 
Shellenberger had used to illustrate 
his discussion. The pictures showed 
two well-defined: outer layers of 
cells in the bran coat for Tenmargq 
wheat and three similar layers of 
cells for Chiefkan wheat. Mr. Dur- 
ham wanted to know whether the 
additional layer of cells was common 
to all Chiefkan types. Dr. Shellen- 
berger said that possibility had not 
been investigated, but that it would 
be checked and included in the pub- 
lished report which will appear in 
a future issue of the Bulletin of the 
Association of Operative Millers. He 
explained that Red Chief was the 
only Chiefkan type in the study. 

George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., asked whether 
Similar studies in thickness of bran 
coat. of soft red winter wheats had 
been made. Dr. Shellenberger replied 
that no work had been done with 
soft wheats,.and added that perhaps 
his department should work with 
soft and spring wheats also to avoid 
the criticism of devoting all its at- 
tention to hard winter wheats. 

The address presented by Mr. Rich 
dealt mainly with the economic as- 
pects of different methods of conci- 
tioning wheat for milling. He listed 
three principal disadvantages of tie 
conventional “long-temper” for whe:t 
as, first, the amount of bin space 
required when considering the cost 
of construction. Second, the time r°- 
quired, especially on week ends which 
requires overtime labor to prepa’e 
wheat which will be ready for tle 
mill at the beginning of the wee. 
He pointed out that~the time factor 
also is a consideration because :t 
makes it difficult to change a mill 
mix and that additional bin space 's 
necessary for the change-over. 

Control of the proper degree of 
conditioning was the third factor 
named by Mr. Rich. He pointed out 
that in some regions, the amount of 
tempering water added is dependent 
upon atmospheric humidity which 
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y change after the wheat has 
tempered 


- Mr. Rich also discussed the use of 


wheat heaters, hot water, steam; 
-time conditioners and vacuum- 
conditioning. In summarizing his ad- 
dress, he said that conditioning by 
saturated steam at low pressures pro- 
vides for very close moisture control 
when the temperature and moisture 
content of the wheat being condi- 
tioned is what might be called nor- 
mal. 
Under other conditions, he said, the 
heat and moisture liberated by steam 
does not coincide with the require- 
ments of the wheat and some judg- 
ment is necessary to arrive at the 
better of several alternatives to bring 
about the desired results. He ex- 
plained that much of the difficulty 
is created by high temperatures and 
high humidities. A wide range of air 
flow to suit conditions is necessary, 
he said. 
Mr. Lockwood’s address, “Various 
Aspects of Wheat Conditioning in 


Europe,” dealt with what he termed 


a more complex problem facing mill- 
ers in Europe than that which mill- 
ers in the North American continent 
face regarding conditioning of grain 
for milling. He pointed out the Ca- 
nadian and U.S. millers are able to 
make up mill mixes consisting of 
uniform types while millers in Europe 
must of necessity make up their 
mi!l mixes of wheats of many type 
and physical characteristics. e 

He described the operating prin- 
ciples of different types of short-time 
wheat conditioning machines used in 
Europe and told of the results ob- 
tained with the use of the machines. 

Mr. Lockwood also told of the use 
of the machines in heat-treating 
wheat to bring about modification of 
the gluten characteristics. He ex- 
plained that in many European coun- 
tries millers are prohibited from 
using chemical treatment to modify 
gluten characteristics and that it has 
been found that weaker gluten wheats 
may be modified through the use 
of heat. 

The British technologist told of 
the work of French scientists in 
Studying the water penetration of 
the wheat kernel during the temper- 
ing process. He said that it was 
found that the moisture enters the 
kernel through the germ end and 
the rate of moisture movement had 
been studied through the use of 
iodine vapors which reacted with the 
Starch, producing a typical starch- 
iodine reaction, coloring the kernel. 
The amount of coloration on the kér- 
nel was a measure of moisture pene- 
tration, he explained. 
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Baking Performance 
Related to Size 
of Flour Particles 


TORONTO—A high point of the 
program of the convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers, 
May 22-26, was the presentation of 
a report by F. W. Wichser of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion on the third year of flour granu- 
lation studies. The report dealt with 
the relationship of flour granulation 
to baking quality. Mr. Wichser pref- 
aced his report with a brief review 
of the results of the past two years’ 
work. He was introduced by R. K. 
Durham, director of the technical 
service department, Millers National 
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Federation, who said that the con- 
tinued demand for reprints of Mr. 
Wichser’s reports is evidence of their 
importance. 

Carefully controlled experiments 
with HRW and HRS wheats ‘milled 
on an Allis long flow experimental 
mill at 16% moisture on the rolls re- 
vealed no significant difference due 
to variations in temper time. Three 
samples with the. same temper and 
time and 12%, 16% and 20% mois- 
ture did reveal noticeable variations 
in granulation curves on HRW wheat. 
Wheats milled after short time condi- 


tioning in. a Thomas-Stone & French 
warm conditioner followed the pat- 
tern set in the first experiment by 
showing no significant difference in 
flour granulation curves when com- 
pared with flour milled from wheat 
of the same moisture content tem- 
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pered for 24 hours in the convention- 
al manner. 

Summarizing his remarks on the 
effect of temper time and moisture 
content, Prof. Wichser stated that 
these are not the major factors in 
control of flour granulation although 
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PROFITS 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Profitable milling operations call for careful con- 
trol of the grain from boxcar to bag... the kind of 
control Richardson Scales throughout the mill will 


For instance, the Model “JJ” Automatic Bulk 
Scale, accurate to within 1/10 of 1%, accounts for 
incoming gtain down to the last ounce. A residue 
beam weighs partial drafts and a ticket-printing 
counter records the total number of weighings. 
With suitable spouting arrangement it weighs and 
records grain in transfer from storage to mill. 

The Richardson Model “E-50” Automatic Flour 
Scale provides the accurate records you need to get 
all the facts abodt your flour yields—total yield of 
flour from wheat, percentage of each grade, total 
weight in each bin. 

Among other Richardson “milling control” units 
are grain scales*for interior mill work, scales for 
weighing ground and unground screenings, con- 
tinuous feeder-weighers for blending and totaliz- 
ing, and the new, economical auger type Flour and 
Feed Packers, the fastest machines on the market. 

Make all your scales “Richardsons” and you've 
got mill operation under profitable control. Order 
now for prompt delivery on these efficient units, or 
contact nearest district office for more complete 
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they are significant in controlling mill 
yields. 

Variations in break release with 
the total release of the first three 
breaks held constant revealed little 
change in the granulation of the 
straight grade flour from the milling 
department’s C 130-sack mill, ex- 
cept for first break releases in ex- 
cess of 30%. In Mr. Wichser’s estima- 
tion, this indicated that grinding or 
milling practice had really significant 
effect on flour granulation and flours 
were obtained from commercial mills 
in the HRW and HRS areas. Granu- 
lation curves for these flours, how- 
ever, showed close correlation be- 
tween the protein content and class 
















of wheat in spite of the possible va- 
riations in between mills. 
According to Mr. Wichser, the high- 
er protein wheats produced the 
coarser flour. In summary, he con- 
cluded that the characteristics of the 
wheat itself largely influence the 
flour granulation. 

Using primary middlings as a 
common source, fine and coarse hard 
wheat flours were ground on a pair 
of Allis experimental smooth rolls 
with a setting of .003” nip on the 
coarse grind and .0015 on the fine 
grind. In spite of insignificant differ- 
ences in protein, ash and dough char- 
acteristics, superior baking results 
were reported for the coarse flour. 
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Other investigations also revealed 
apparent relationships between flour 
streams and granulation common to 
all mills. 

Before closing the talk, Mr. Wich- 
ser emphasized the importance of 
flour granulation in quality control 
by showing slides on results obtained 
with soft wheat flours separated into 
various micron size groups. In the 
ease of cooky flour, the 0-37 micron 
range gave definitely superior results 
while a cake flour showed improve- 
ment over the control flour which 
indicated that mere _ narrowing 
of the range of particle size may 
have a beneficial effect on cake flour. 
As a final thought to summarize the 
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three years of work in this field 
Prof. Wichser urged the industry 
to consider the potential improve- 
ment of wheat flour products by sep- 
aration of products into the desired 
particle size ranges. 
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Effectiveness of 
Residual Sprays 
Subject of Report 


Previous theories on effectiveness 
of residual sprays were shaken when 
Dr. B. N. Smallman, Dominion Ento- 
mological Laboratory, Winnipeg, re- 
ported increased infestation § in 
sprayed elevator boots in his paper 
presented during the final technical 
session of the AOM convention May 
26. Hope for effective control cen- 
tered in the use of low vapor pres- 
sure spot fumigants or by the treat- 
ment of both legs and boots, if using 
a residual spray such as a pyrethrum- 
piperonyl butexide preparation. Re!i- 
ability of Dr. Smallman’s result was 
unquestioned when he described ex- 
tensive sampling covering 135 elev:- 
tor boots in three mills. 

The first surprise came when Dr. 
Smallman presented slides showing 
the monthly boot, clean-out complet:- 
ly ineffective for long-term control. 
Further unexpected developmenis 
were illustrated on the same slide 
which showed strikingly smaller in- 
sect population in boots treated wiih 
ethylene dibromide or dichloromethy] 
ether as compared with other fumi- 
gants. This effectiveness was ex- 
plained by the speaker as a residual 
effect due to the slow evaporation 
of these low volatility fumigants. The 
term residual fumigant was proposed 
by Dr. Smallman as a logical and 
descriptive name ‘for these types of 
fumigants. 

Millers and sanitation experts alike 
were amazed by a slide showing larg- 
er than normal insect population in 
elevator boots treated with residual 
sprays. Dr. Smallman suggested that 
one possible explanation was the re- 
pellent effect of the common residuals 
such as DDT and piperony] butoxide. 
Spraying both the inside of the legs 
and the boots with piperonyl butoxide 
and pyrethrum once each month, 
however, showed results second only 
to the less volatile fumigants. 

In concluding his remarks, Dr. 
Smallman called for the develop- 
ment of effective methods for spray- 
ing the internal surfaces of elevator 
legs for practical application of his 
findings or broader use of residual 
fumigants. Questions by R. K. Dur- 
ham, Millers National Federation, 
and E. G. Bayfield, Standard Milling 
Co., brought answers indicating that 
boots and legs were cleaned before 
spraying, but not before spot fumi- 
gation and that ethylene dibromidc 
treatment is more effective than any 
of the residual sprays. 
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Moisture Content, 
Flour Temperature 
Affect Bleaching 


Observations from a Kansas Stat: 
College study of physical factors in 
bleaching were presented by W. W 
Dodge, graduate student, departmen 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 


birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 
































For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 
Trade Mark 


Distributors: 
Importers: The J. K. HOWIE CO. H. O. PURVINE 
F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 20 Se ae 510 wre Building 
100 Gold St. New York 7, N. Y. among 26, 2am. See, Seam. 
8S. HOWES ©O., Inc., KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. Winnipeg, Canada 





How to blend 400 pounds per minute 
IN A 10’'x 20’ FLOOR SPACE 


Accurately blending BY WEIGHT a total. of efficiency and flexibility you obtain with 
400 pounds per minute of Salt, Soda, Flour time-tested W&T Merchen Scale Feeders, 
and Phosphate to produce a Self-Rising Flour which are designed to meet class 2 group G 
is no trick at all for these four W&T Merchen specifications. These sturdy, corrosion re- 
Seale Feeders located in a mid-western flour 
mil’ The entire battery of Feeders shown 


sistant machines can handle from ounces 


to tons per minute of dry, free-flowing or 


eee Oe 9 8 a at eee eee Sa ee ground materials and both weigh and feed 
four feeders are interlocked for a continuous ; : : . 
- in a single operation ... a feature which 
automatic blending operation. In addition, if 4 
reduces your operating costs by cutting han- 

desired, each Feeder can: be put on an in- 
; . ‘ dling time at loading stations and in mixing 
dividual stop-start basis with either manual] 


or automatic control, and the entire system operations, 

will automatically shut down in case of a To find out how feeding BY WEIGHT, 

power failure or arching in the storage hop- the economical, efficient way, can be applied 

per, thus completely protecting the blend. ~ to your problem, write today to your nearest 
Such an installation is typical of the W&T Representative. 





Merchen Self-Powered Feeders, too, can save you feed- 


ing headaches in such spots as governing grain flow to Ww A [ [ A ( 7 & T | a R N A N 


first break rolls and in terminal elevators and feed 
COMPANY p.m oe 








plants. They offer high capacity, easy maintenance, accu- 






rate feeding and the elimination of power requirements. 
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where space permits and in 
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P ‘ handling. a 

for reducing a 
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infestation . 
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in your mill? With mixers, as with any other equipment, many claims can be pre- 4 





sented... but in the final analysis, it is the record of PERFORMANCE 
that determines its place in the field. 





Engineering research, plus thousands of actual mixing tests, is 
responsible for the paddle or agitator design of the PEERLESS Mix- 
ing Arm Arrangement. Its wide adaptability to perfect mixing and 
blending has earned for it a nation-wide reputation for performance. te 


A FREE Engineering Survey 
Gives You the Answer 


As manufacturer of both portable 
and stationary vacuum cleaning, 
Hoffman can furnish an unbiased 
recommendation for your mill. 
Hoffman equipment has become 
the stondard for prompt, thorough 


For amore rapid and thorough 
mixing action—investigate the 





elimination of fire and dust hazards PEERLESS All-Welded Steel t 
and progressive reduction of in- . Mixer. 
festation in small and large mills Pe * 
throughout the industry. Get this 

valuable free advisory service by 7 

writing now. » -& 4 he Cc 


| 1 HOFFMAN CORPORATION 
CORPORAT.ION 


Enginee % Manufacturers 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI y KANSAS CITY 1. MISSOURI 


AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


a. are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and N N R P) 
Confine smoking to that place eed e@W olls: 
P REVENT 7 / RE In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding | 


service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 














City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU weil hasedaiiaed teicieeaiiadsiaiad iniediadiads 


CHICAGO 
TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 


[ BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | | %7Se>d Avene, SE Minneapolis, Minn 
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of milling industry, as the first pa- 
per’ of the final technical session. 
Financed by Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., variations in flour moisture, 
flour temperature, agitator loading 
and exposure time were studied for 
their effect .on color removal with 
various dosages of nitrogen tri-chlo- 
ride. Results contrary to some popu- 
lar conceptions came in the findings 
reported by Mr. Dodge indicating 
more effective bleaching at lower 
flour moisture and temperature when 
color removal was evaluated by the 
normal-butyl alcohol determination 
of carotenoid pigment. 

With proper loading, results ob- 
tained in a commercial agitator were 
found to be comparable with the 
laboratory’s batch type mixer, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dodge. As an exam- 
ple of loading effects, 2 lb. of flour 
in the batch mixer reached peak 
color removal in 45 seconds as com- 
pared to 4 minutes 30 seconds for 
a 6 Ib. load. Translating these figures 
into pounds an hour, Mr. Dodge point- 
ed out that the 2 lb. load would pro- 
duce properly bleached flour at the 
rate of 160 lb. per hour on continu- 
ous operation as compared with 80 
lb. an hour for the 6-lb. load. Rapid 
decreases in per cent of pigment re- 
moved when flour moisture exceeded 
9% and temperature exceeded 50° 
F. were indicated in slides accom- 
panying the talk. 

Depth and time of penetration in- 
to a packed mass of flour were de- 
termined by packing a glass tube 
with 150 grams of unbleached flour. 
Gas was introduced in one end of 
the tube and, contrary to expecta- 
tions, a sharply defined line of color 
difference appeared a few millime- 
ters in from the end of the tube with- 
in .93 second according to Mr. Dodge. 








L. E. Collier 


VICE PRESIDENT — L. E. Collier, 
superintendent for Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston, Texas, was elected vice 
president of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at the organization’s 
annual convention in Toronto, Ont., 
May 22-26. He has been active in 
AOM< affairs for the past 15 years and 
at the time of his election was a 
member of the AOM executive com- 
mittee representing District 7. Mr. 
Collier is the son of H. H. Collier, 
superintendent for the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and is a former 
student of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. He formerly was superin- 
tendent of the central division of 
General Mills, Inc. 
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Using this experiment as a guide, he 
concluded that bleached and un- 
bleached flour could easily become 
mixed before completion of exposure 
to the gas in a commercial agitator 
and, therefore, proposed that proper 
agitation requires uniform mixing of 
gas and flour without mixing 
bleached and unbleached flour. 
Questions from the floor by R. K. 
Durham, E. G. Bayfield, E. P. Far- 
rell and G, J. Tesarek brought com- 
ments from Mr. Dodge to the effect 
that increasing gas dosage can be 
used to counteract reduced efficiency 
due to high temperatures and mois- 
tures and moisture contents and that 


SMOOTH OR 
CORRUGATED 


Corrugated Finish 





Send for New 
Circle-Chill 
Bulletin 0687218 


there is apparently no transfer of 
bleaching effect from bleached to 
unbleached flour particles. 


¥ ¥ 


AOM ELECTS 3 VETERANS 
TO HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


TORONTO—Three veteran mem- 
bers of the Association of Operative 
Millers. were elected to honorary 
membership by the executive com- 
mittee of the organization during its 
annual convention May 22-26 at the 
Royal York Hotel. 


The men honored were P. H. Law- 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


depth . . . greater toughness . . 
with either smooth or corrugated finish. 
For more information about Circle-Chill rolls, call the Allis- 


Chalmers representative in your area, 
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son, general superintendent, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
George Cormack, Sheridan, Wyo., 
formerly associated with the Wash- 
burn. Crosby Co., and Leonard Car- 
michael, formerly superintendent for 
the National Biscuit Co. Both Mr. 
Cormack and Mr. Carmichael are re- 
tired, but continue to be actively in- 
terested in the association’s affairs. 
Both are regular attendants at the 
AOM conventions. 

Prior to their election, there were 
only two members in the honorary 
membership classification. They are 
Edgar S. Miller, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Frank Madge, Noblesville, Ind. 


‘ircle Shill 
Rolls 


_— THREE YEARS of development and test work in coopera- 
tion with a leading foundry, Allis-Chalmers announces the 
new Circle-Chill roll for the grain and chemical industries, 

Centrifugally cast, this new roll is produced by a recently devel- 
oped casting technique. An outer shell of clear chilled white iron 
is metallurgically bonded by centrifugal force and temperature to 
a core of softer gray iron. Centrifugal casting makes possible 
close control of chill depth and hardness, 

Circle-Chill rolls provide a clearly defined and uniform chill 
. long life, They may be obtained 
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Flour Granulation 





(Continued from page 1a) 


proximately 24 hours in temper before 
milling. The milling operation re- 
mained the same in all instances. 


The flours obtained by milling 
wheats prepared by conditioning as 
compared with tempering did not 
differ in granulation (See Fig. 4.) 
No differences were encountered in 
ash and protein contents, farinograph 
or mixograph data, or baking data 


between the two flours milled from 
wheats prepared by the conditioning 
and the tempering treatments. (See 
Table 1.) 

Controlled break release is one of 
the more important factors in mill 
control. Recent investigations by 
Walter L. Peterson reported in the 
January, 1949, issue of the Bulletin 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, have shown that by varying the 
amount of break release on ist, 2nd 
or 3rd break stands, while retaining 
as a constant the total amount of the 
three break releases, the stock dis- 
tribution on the mill was affected. 
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Table 1—Filours Produced by Wheats: Conditioned vs. Tempered 


Farino- e—Bread Score—, 


oa—14% M.B.—, Mixograph graph Loaf Grain Crumb 

Wheat Ash Protein mixtime absorp. volume texture color 
Preparation % % min. % cc 

Conditioned ..... 0.48 11.4 65 840 95 97 cw 

Tempered ....... -48 11.4 65 830 95 96 cw 


Employing the department’s 130-sack 
mill, a similar experiment was under- 
taken whereby the amount of break 
release on Ist, 2nd and 3rd break 
(using an 18W to determine break 
release) was varied, with the total 
break release of the three breaks 
being held constant. Fourth break 
was used as a clean-up stand. While 
stock distribution on the mill was 
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@ Your flour milling benefits in two ways 
when you use the proper type of Pfizer 
Bi-Cap Enrichment Concentrate. 

First, you are assured of fine milling to 
uniform particle size. This insures the uni- 
form distribution of Bi-Cap, whether you 
use a batch mixer or feed the concentrate 


into the flour stream. 


In the second place, these concentrates 
fully meet the recommendations of the 


further 


below will meet your needs. 
mately blended in a pure starch base. For 
information and- prices 


write: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flush- 





Millers’ National Federation and provide 
a 10% safety factor. 
One of the three types of Bi-Cap shown 


All are inti- 


please 


ing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 211 E. North 


3 TYPES OF BI-CAP 


Water Street, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third 
Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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TYPE A 


BROWN LABEL 
TYPE B 


GREEN LABEL 
TYPE C 





the source of iron 





Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate as 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron 
(Ferrum Reductum) 








Double strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron 


(Ferrum Reductum) 
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not studied, this experiment revealed 
that varying the amount of break 
release on 2nd and 3rd break stocks 
had little effect on the granulation 
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Fig. 4—Comparison of flour granu- 
lation, short-time conditioning vs. 26- 


hour tempering in advance of milling. 
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Fig. 5—Variation in flour granula- 
tion attributable to variations in per- 
centage extraction on first break 
rolls. (Throughs of 18W.) 


° 
100 us 


of the resulting straight grade flour. 
On the ist break stand, a release of 
30% or less had no effect. Releases 
of greater than 30%, however, pro- 
duced some flour granulation differ- 
ences. This difference, shown in Fig. 
5, is on the straight grade flour. A 
possible reason for this change in 














F. W. Wichser 


AUTHOR—F. W. Wichser, author of | 
the accompanying report on flour 
granulation studies, recently joined 
the staff of the Harvest Queen Mill 
and Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas. 
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granulatioii in the flour may be seen 
in the granulation characteristics of 
the break flours shown in Fig. 10. 


Comparison of Commercial Flours 

Changes in the physical conditions 
as applied to wheat in preparation 
for milling apparently did not pro- 
duce significant differences in the 
granulation or in the physical, chemi- 
eal or baking properties of the result- 
ant straight grade flours. It was as- 
sumed, therefore, that significant 
differences produced in these flours 
resulted from actual grinding or mill- 
ing differences. 

To test these assumptions, hard 
red winter and hard red spring com- 
mercially milled flours were obtained 
from mills located in the general 
area represented by each wheat class. 
The HRW wheat flours were 80% to 
86% patents containing 10.1% to 


7*°}+-———_— 
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PERCENT OVER SCREEN 





Fig. 6—Comparison of flour granu- 
lation in samples of 80 to 86% pat- 
ent hard winter wheat flours obtained 
from seven commercial mills. 














Fig. 7—Comparison of flour granu- 
lation in samples of 80 to 85% pat- 
ent hard spring wheat flours ob- 
tained from six commercial mills. 
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Fig. 8—Granulation curves ob- 
tained from reduction of commercial- 
ly produced primary middlings. 

'y.032 01.0, 000). Many nO LO Oe 

Exch ly a Cere Consultin 
and ¢ atrol Laborat f 
Flour, Feedand Gra iGpitiial 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES. I 
by Bidg St. Joseph, Mo 


11.1% protein. Similarly, the HRS 
flours were 80% to 85% patents con- 
taining 11.3% to 12.1% protein. 
Small differences in granulation 
did exist between the flours shown 
by Figs. 6 and 7. However, in the 
light of the potential differences in 
types of grain handling, preparation 
of wheat for milling, grinding, bolt- 
ing, etc. that each mill could have, 
it appears remarkable that no great- 
er granulation differences exist 
among the flours. The granulation 
differences, however, are in relation 
to the protein content of the wheats, 
with the higher protein wheats pro- 
ducing coarser flour. Apparently the 
inherent characteristics of the wheat 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


itself largely influence the granula- 
tion of .a flour. 

The second phase of this investiga- 
tion was a study of the relationship 
of the degree of flour particle size 
distribution to flour quality charac- 
teristics. Samples were obtained of 
commercially produced primary mid- 
dlings, all derived from the same 
wheat mix. These middlings were re- 
duced to flours of varying degrees of 
granulation on controlled reduction 
roll stands. 

Primary middlings are defined as 
those produced by the break rolls and 
classified by particle size in the break 
sifter sections. The middlings sam- 
ples. were removed just below the 
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sifter, thereby not allowing the stocks 
to reach the purifier systems where 
they would become mixed with other 
middlings particles of the same size 
but different endosperm zonal source. 
Different primary middlings stocks 
vary markedly in inherent character- 
istics, such as vitreousness and ash, 
and protein’ content. Therefore a 
number of different middling stocks, 
reduced to varying degrees of granu- 
lation, were studied in order to ob- 
serve any trend of flour quality char- 
acteristics related to granulation. 
Granulation curves of two flours, 
each a “coarse” and a “fine,” re- 
duced from six primary middlings on 
Allis experimental smooth rolls are 












stallation: 


“Both of these systems to date have per- 


formed very satisfactorily. 


“Our opinion of DAY engineering, manu- 
facture and installation services is that all are 


very satisfactory.” 


DAY Dust Control systems are engineered 
and built to solve the problems of each specific 
plant. DAY customers benefit from the com- 
pany’s 68 years of dust control experience. 








The DAY Company engineered, manu- 
factured and installed two complete dust 
control systems for this Froedtert Malting 
Co., Inc., plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


he Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., largest commercial 
maltsters in the world, specified a complete 
DAY Dust Control system for its new 5,500,000 
bushel malting elevator constructed in 1947. 
, This was Froedtert’s second complete DAY 
Dust Control system installation in their Mil- 
waukee plant. Efficiency of the first, installed 
in 1937 in a new barley elevator, led to selec- 
tion of DAY for the second installation. 

Read what the assistant to the president of 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Company, Inc., 
wrote more than a year after the second in- 


DAY DUST CONTROL 


- 3 ee Se ee 


INSTALLED FOR FROEDTERT 


World’s Largest Commercial Maltsters 


Manufacturers, Engineers 
and Contractors for 


Complete Dust Control Sys- 
tems eDual-Clone Dust 
Collectors e« Dust Filters 
Exhaust Fans e Complete 
Pneumatic Conveying Sys- 
tems e Vacuum Type Bag 
Cleaners e Mill and Elevator 
Spouting and Leg Casings 
Galvanized, Black Iron or 
Stainless Steel Bulk 


Storage Bins 


Write to-DAY for engineering 
assistance and cost estimates. 
No obligation. 


822 3rd Avenue N 


N CANADA 





Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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As every miller knows, Mother Nature 3 

is fickle, particularly when it comes to “ 

enzymatic activity in the wheat berry. 4 

: Y So when you are correcting that varia- sir 
tion, you must do it with a product of mil 

ag, ° eqe rec 
CANMOIRIE BR AND uniform dependability. You can rely on ‘ 

“ our Full Strength Malted Wheat Flour. oe 

. ° . It is the standard of quality for the mill- ter 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze ing industry—backed by years of expe- a 
Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth is a product of the highest quality, heirs and technical “know how. . a 
made in Scotland by skilled silk weavers and technicians. - fer 
Expert supervision at every stage of its manufacture ensures its gr: 
perfection and complete efficiency. la > 
AS DEPENDABLE AS IT IS BRITISH no 
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THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 
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DON'T READ THIS AD 


If you possess a recent appraisal you know the reproduction cost of milling of 
properties has advanced from 40 to 75% in the past 3 years. Where do you | 
standP Has your insurance been adjusted to cover these changesP Can you " 
prove your valueP 























If our men have visited your_mill—don’t read this ad—because you already 
know the accurate, efficient, and truly expert appraisal service they can render. 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
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qially produced primary middlings. 


shown in Figs. 8 and 9. The 
coarse flours were obtained with a 
ro)l spacing of -0.003 in. and the finer 
flours with a roll spacing of 0.0015 in. 
Four passes through the rolls were 
made for each flour. A 64GG was 
used on the first two passes, a 72GG 
on the third pass, and an 11XX on 
the fourth. The scalp of each pass 
wes discarded. 

‘The flours milled from the primary 
middlings were described as coarse 
and fine for comparison to each other 
oniy. The fine flours were actually 
almost of the same granulation as a 
normally milled hard red winter flour. 
The .coarse flours, however, were 
similar in granulation to those flours 
milled from extremely vitreous hard 
red spring wheats. 

Testing of the flours produced data 
which are presented in Table 2. No 
differences in ash and protein con- 
tent existed between the two flours 
milled from a primary middling. 
Slightly longer mixing .time and 
higher absorption values were noted 
for the finer flours. No significant dif- 
ferences were observed in the mixo- 
graph and farinograph curve pat- 
terns. The greatest differences be- 
tween the coarse and fine flours were 
noted in the baking tests. The coarse 
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Fig. 10—Comparison of granulation 


of flours obtained from first four 
breaks, hard winter wheat. 
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Fig. 11—Effect of moisture con- 
tent on break flours. 
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flours gave invariably larger loaf vol- 
umes than did the finer flours. The 
crumb grain and texture also were 
superior in those bread loaves made 
from the coarser flours. 


Study of Mill Streams’ 

A study of the mill stream flours 
with respect to granulation is shown 
in Figs. 10, 11 and 12. Figure 10 
shows that the first break flour is 
the coarsest and the second. break is 
the finest. Of the several commercial 
mill streams sampled, all of the 
break flours from all of the mills 
were in the same relation to each 
other with respect to granulation. 
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Primary Flour 


Middling Granulation Ash 
Description % 

lst bk. ov. 34W ...... coarse -35 
fine 35 

2nd bk. ov. 34W ...... coarse .36 
ne -36 

4th bk. ov. 70W ...... coarse -59 
ne -58 

I 3rd bk, ov. 56W .... coarse .38 
‘ fine 38 

II 3rd bk. ov. 56W .... coarse 38 
fine .39 

2nd bk. ov. 50W ...... coarse 34 
: fine 34 


This may seem plausible since the 
breaking procedures are fairly uni- 
form among mills. The break release 
experiment was run after it was 


Table 2—Testing Data from Coarse and Fine Flours 


14% M. B.— 
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-—Bread Score— 


Mixograph Farino- 


Mixing graph Loaf Grain 
Protein Time Absorp. Volume Texture 

%e min. % ce 

9.1 3 58 710 96 

9.2 3% 60 690 92 

9.9 3% 59 745 94 

9.9 3% 67 690 88 
11.4 3 63 776 95 
11.5 3% 66 780 90 
10.4 59 855 95 
10.5 3% 64 $10 92 
10.5 59 885 95 
10.6 3% 64 800 92 
10.2 3% 58 792 94 
10.0 3% 61 172 92 


noted that first break flour was ap- 
preciably more granular than the re- 
maining break flours. 

The influence of moisture content 








103 COUNTRY ELEVATORS, including the Elbow Lake 
Lake, Minnesota. Says Edgar R. Beyer, 
manager, ““The prompt and efficient service we received on the in- 
stallation of our new Country General 7 was excellent . . . one of the 
best to be found. We are proud of our machine, and know it will 
handle the tough cleaning jobs.”” Count on Superior for accuracy, 


Co-op. Grain Co. of Elbow 


dependability and real service! 





| 34 MILLS, including the National Oats Co. mill at Cedar Rapids, 
Vermeersch, secretary, says, ““The Superior C 56 Length 
Graders are doing an excellent job for us. In our business we have 
to have precise, accurate separations. Superior Machines give us 
machines are tops for micro-accurate perform- 
speeds with remarkable precision through runs 


Iowa. A. S. 


SEE SUPERIOR FIRST 
© for micre-accuracy 


® for high capacity 
© for complete flexibility 
© for dependable service 





SUPERIOR grain cleaning 
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85 HYBRID CORN PLANTS, including the world’s largest, 
Garst and Thomas Hybrid Corn Co., Coon Rapids, Iowa. Says Leo 
A. Schneider, plant superintendent, ‘‘In order to secure increased 
capacity we recently conducted a series of grading machine tests on 
sizing, accuracy, grading rates, capacity and trouble free opera- 
tions. After an analysis of these tests we selected Superior Rock-it 


Graders for our corn grading operations.” 





209 TERMINAL ELEVATORS, Mait Houses, Feed Plants, 
Seed Houses, and other plants which have learned to trust Su- 
perior’s 18 years of experience in producing fine machines for the 
cleaning, grading, scalping and aspirating of grains and seeds. Con- 
stant mechanical and design improvements keep Superior equip- 
ment ahead of the field. You know you can count on dependable, 
low-cost, long-life service when the name plate says, ‘‘Superior.” 
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on flour particle size distribution was 
studied on three break flours (Fig. 
11). The granulation test was made 
on the flours at the mill moigture 
levels. These flours were transferred 
to cloth bags and allowed.to stand 
for two months. The granulation test 
‘was repeated after each flour was 
reblended to insure uniform mois- 
ture content. Varying moisture con- 
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tents of the flour had little effect on 
the flour particle size distribution. 
The particle size distribution rela- 
tionship of the sizing and middling 
flours from one hard red winter com- 
mercial mill is shown in Fig. 12. 
While there seems to be a trend to- 
ward finer flours from sizings to sixth 
midds. flour, because of the individual 
grinding of these streams, it would 
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seem remarkable if two mills pro- 
duced flours of exactly the same 
trend in granulation. The flours pre- 


pect poficd 3] 
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Fig. 12—Comparative granulation 
of sizings and middlings flours. 


viously shown, however, are remark- 
ably uniform among - commercial 
mills. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A study was made of the effect on 
flours due to different methods of 
preparing wheat for milling. Lengths 
of tempering time and amounts of 
tempering water were varied, as well 
as comparisons made of conditioning 
wheat vs. cold water tempering. Of 
these various conditions, none seemed 
to alter the characteristics of the 
flours produced from the wheat. 
These conclusions were confirmed by 
obtaining commercially milled flours 
and noting their close relationship 
with respect to flour granulation. 

Mill stream flours were studied 
also from the standpoint of granula- 
tion. While granulations of the break 
flours remained the same in relation 
to one another regardless of the com- 
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mercial mill sampled, the sizing and 
middling flours did not necessarily 
follow the interrelation so closely. 
This is understandable, perhaps, since 
most mills operate their break rolls 
in more or less the same manner, 
which may not be entirely true with 
the middling streams. The flours ob- 
tained from various commercially 
milled wheats were remarkably close 
in flour granulation. 

The study involving the relation- 
ship between a normal (or fine) 
flour granulation and coarse flours 
produced data with a significant trend 
in quality characteristics. Both coarse 
and fine (or normal) flours from tle 
same primary middling source con- 
tained the same ash and protein con- 
tent. The flour extractions were also 
the same. In every case throughout 
the baking test, the coarser flou's 
produced significantly superior re- 
sults. It is to be noted that “fine” «s 
used in this study is a description «f 
the flour in comparison to “coarse.” 
The fine flour actually is almo:t 
exactly of the same granulation <s 
any normally commercial milled hard 
red winter wheat flour. 

Conclusions drawn from this po- 
tion of the investigation are tha‘, 
while flour of normal granulation may 
produce desirable bread, milling a 
coarser flour from the same materi«] 
gives a superior bread. This would 
indicate that flours may have po- 
tential quality beyond the limits now 
recognized. 
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BULK MATERIALS 
HANDLING WORLD 


Now when millers, bakers and other industrial execu- 
tives are confronted with a bulk materials handling prob- 
lem, their first thought turns to TOTE. TOTE System 
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For Insect-Free Products... 


becihienens Insect Control 
for Flour Streams 


Mill-wide installations of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Ma- _to its quality and reputation. Gov- malt PC 
chines are a most effective solution to the problem of mill ernment authorities report that 








sanitation, The “ENTOLETER” system of insect control 
assures a complete and continuous kill, protects raw ma- 
terials, material before and after storage, and finished 
products before packaging. The threat of insect multipli- 


ONE flour beetle excretes 5525 

pellets in developing from egg to adult—approximately 
200 to 300 pellets daily. It isn't surprising that your cus- 
tomers prefer products that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 





cation is eliminated; flour, meal and other milled products 
are protected from adulteration by insect excretia. In 
addition to these services, the “ENTOLETER” action is an 
excellent means of blending flours, mixing compounds, 


Foseign Distributors 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 

Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 


and improving vitamin distribution. 


REMEMBER —a batch of flour or a finished product does 
not have to be heavily infested to endanger product 
purity. One live insect or egg in your product is a threat 


FNTOLETER 





CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 
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City, Maeenm Gnd GOO. sain nscssssisces iosevssccesscntsoosocencsbsscves 
CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The name that was built by CLEANER GRAIN 


The name, Hart-Carter, is a familiar one to efficiency, adaptability, capacity, compactness, 
everyone in the grain and seed processing and economy. One of the notable contributions of 
handling industries. That is because Hart- recent years is the introduction of many new and 
Carter equipment has come to be recognized as practical sanitary features which make good 
the standard for cleaning grain and seed. Since plant housekeeping an easier and more con- 
the development of the Carter Disc Separator, venient job. Hart-Carter provides complete 
which first made it possible to make exact sep- systems for the thorough cleaning and grading 
arations by length, there have come from Hart- of grain and seeds. Machines are produced in 
Carter craftsmen and engineers, many new and sizes and capacities to fit the requirements of 
improved cleaning units—each representing a any type or capacity of plant. When it’s cleaning 
distinét advancement over existing models in equipment—look first to Hart-Carter! 
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WE BOW—AND TAKE A BOW 


ATURALLY the staff of The Northwestern 
N Miller takes pleasure in the knowledge that 
one of its members, Sigurd O. Werner, has been 
honored for an unusual performance of business 
service and friendship. He has been rewarded 
with generous words and a generous token not 
only for his 25-year tour of duty as secretary 
and treasurer of the Chicago Flour Club but also 
for the interest and understanding which added 
to his work a large measure of personal warmth. 
An account of these honors appears on another 
page of this issue. 

The Northwestern Miller joins in the bow to 
“Sig” from his friends in the flour trade, and at 
the same time takes a bow for itself for the flat- 
tering words in which reference to this publica- 
tion and its purposes and precepts is made by the 
Chicago Flour Club’s spokesman, Mr. R. E. Bem- 
mels. The Northwestern Miller’s business and 
editorial policies are primarily concerned with 
the principle of service to the industries with 
which it is privileged to be associated, and it 
cannot be otherwise than pleasant; therefore, 
to hear that in the opinion of others than our- 
selves a particular member of the staff is worthy 
of selection as singularly illustrating the com- 
pany’s major function and ideal. 

To borrow from Mr. Bemmels’. eloquence, the 
cockles of more than one heart are warmed by 
Mr. Werner’s sports coat. 


eee 
PRICE SUPPORT NEARS CRISIS 


HE present administration of the government 

of the United States is engaged in the most 
audacious and extensive challerige to the law of 
supply and demand in the history of the world. It 
is attempting to run a corner on the billions of 
bushels of grain raised in this nation. Surpluses 
of cotton, potatoes, poultry and eggs, and hogs 
likewise are taken or will be taken under control 
of a government agency and held off the market 
in an effort to support prices. 

The billions of dollars necessary even to at- 
tempt such a corner could not be available to any- 
one other than the government of a rich nation, 
with its power to levy taxes. Even in this case, 
the success of the attempt is extremely doubtful. 
A temporary squeeze can be brought about—and 
has been brought about—but even the tax re- 
sources of the United States cannot bear the 
burden of financing huge surpluses of many agri- 
cultural crops for many years. As in every corner, 
there must be an end and a settlement. Time 
works against the successful conclusion of such 
a manipulation. 

Export demand for United States food has de- 
clined from the years of the war shortages abroad, 
and will decline further. Domestic demand is not 
sufficient to absorb the stockpile and the succes- 
sion of surplus crops, and this outlet is diminished 
by the artificially high prices. Thus, barring crop 
failure or war, the situation becomes more and 
more difficult, and eventually would be intoler- 
able. 

It is an easy and seemingly sensible thing to 
say that if our agricultural production cannot be 
used, we should quit raising so much. How to 
bring this about presents a problem for which no 
one as yet has found an acceptable solution. With 
the surpluses in existence, simply to allow prices 
to seek their salable levels in a free market at 
this time could and probably would bring disaster 
to our whole economy, for agriculture is of the 
utmost importance to the prosperity of the United 
States. Yet, the continued support of prices at lev- 
els profitable to producers increasingly aggra- 
vates the situation. 

It is obvious that our national administration 
has decided upon a bold policy. It will attempt 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


to flout the law of supply and demand through 
control of supplies at least until it can work out 
methods for reducing production of surplus crops 
with the least damage. This probably will mean 
more and more drastic controls and regimentation 
for agriculture. 

There are a number of important factors that 
may disturb the plans as the administration tries 
to accomplish its objective. Farmers traditionally 
are independent. They may not accept the con- 
trols and regimentation that almost inevitably 
will have to be proposed and, through their votes, 
change the administration. Also, party politics 
already is apparent in some of the moves being 
made, and this probably will grow worse as the 
1950 elections draw near. Steps may be taken or 
proposed that are more for the benefit of a po- 
litical party than for the nation. Another thing 
that could happen is widespread opposition, re- 
flected through Congress or at the polls, of tax- 
payers to the tremendous expense of the pro- 
gram. 

As we have said before, the farm price support 
policy of the administration is approaching a 
crisis, and if the climax is not reached this year 
it probably will come in 1950. The question is 
whether we will have strong government control 
of agriculture and the distribution of farm prod- 
ucts, or whether the law of supply and demand 
again will prove insurmountable. Only time can 
answer that question, but the answer cannot be 
postponed indefinitely. 


e@ee 
NO HORSE AND BUGGY AFFAIR 


ES, the statistics show a continuing decline 

in the family flour trade, but there are those 
who think they see a slowing up in this process 
and an approaching stabilization. At any rate 
the picture is not so dark as it has been repre- 
sented of late. There has been too much pes- 
simism about it. Family flour is no horse and 
buggy—on the way out. 

Mr. W. M. Skidmore, general sales manager 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., does a 
public service and a service for the flour indus- 
try when he points out the favorable aspects 
of family flour business. His remarks before the 
recent convention of the U.S. Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. at St. Louis are published elsewhere in 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. They 
should be carefully read. 

Flour millers have developed a strange com- 
plex with respect to the promotion of family 
flour. They fear to push it lest big baker cus- 
tomers complain of this or speak of them harsh- 
ly to the “little woman” or the man on the street. 
This sensitiveness has always seemed to us un- 
called for. True, we don’t have to sell flour to 
bakers, but we have no reason to suppose that 
bakers are less likely than anyone else to admire 
frankness and boldness in promotion of an honest 
product that ought on any and all accounts to 
be finding its way into the American kitchen as 
freely as into the modern bakery. And whether 
bakers like that or not, it is nevertheless good 
for them to have such a competition and, finally, 
it is in the best nutritional interest and economy 
of the whole people. 
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GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


IP service and profession of loyalty to the 
principle of private enterprise that made 
this nation capable of attempting to rescue a 
world nearly destroyed by socialism and totali- 
tarianism can still be heard from our prophets 
and apostles of the welfare state, but the sin- 
cerity of these perhaps unconscious disciples of 
Communism can be judged from the fact that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. finds need 
to renew with ever more solemn emphasis its 
historic protest against government competition 
with private business. In its newest statement of 
policy the chamber says: 


“Any invasion by government into the area 
of private enterprise weakens the foundation 
and threatens the existence of a free economy. 
Accordingly, governments—federal, state and lo- 


. cal—should not engage in any business activity 


which can be conducted by private enterprise. 

~The federal government, in particular, should 
withdraw with all possible dispatch from those 
manufacturing, merchandising, financing and 
other business operations which it felt impelled 
to undertake due to the war emergency. 

“So long as a government agency continues 
in competition with private enterprise, the Con- 
gress should make no appropriation of money to 
the agency if it fails to compete on equal terms 
with private business. To this end the agency 
should be required to return to the federal treas- 
ury funds received as appropriations with inter- 
est at rates which private buisness has to pay 
for borrowed funds. 

“Until activities of government in competi- 
tion with the activities of private business can 
be eliminated, their operations should be ac- 
counted for through use of the conventional ac- 
counting practices and charges which are recog- 
nized in private business. The bids and prices 
of a government agency should include all ele- 
ments of cost which are recognized by private 
enterprise. 

“The accounts of government agencies en- 
gaged in competition with private enterprise 
should be audited by reputable independent, 
professional accountants and the reports of their 
audits should be made public.” 


There has been no mandate contrariwise from 
the American people, and no administrative denial 
of the principle so stated, but as Sen. Robert A. 
Taft points out, Trumanism violates it on every 
side. The President asks for controls not based 
on any emergency but on a general theory of 
economic planning and economic control. He 
professes allegiance to private enterprise but 
insists upon complete power to direct, control and 
compete with it. Sen. Taft puts it this way: 


“The President is demanding power to fix all 
prices; to fix wages in industries where prices 
have not been fixed; to continue the fixing of 
rents even in fields not now covered; to allocate 
materials and assign priority to deliveries; to 
regulate exports and imports; to make loans to 
industry and when, in his opinion, the capacity 
of an industry is not being increased-sufficiently 
by private owners to create a government cor- 
poration to operate in that field. No such powers 
have ever been demanded in time of peace by 
any President. They involve the power to restore 
the OPA, WPB, the war labor board and, if 
fully exercised, to regulate through a vast horde 
of government agents, every one of more than 
half a billion transactions which occur every 
day in the United States.” 


Fundamentally this is the program that has 
put a large part of the world on relief. Who will 
feed us when it puts us there too? 
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Profitable Merchandising of Flour 


By W. M. Skidmore 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Inc. 


Wholesale Grocers Hear of Proper 
Display and Merchandising Methods 
to Increase the Sale of Family Flour 


chandising of any product has its 

beginning in your brain. The 
thought which you give to the prob- 
lem and the importance you attach 
to the product are directly reflected 
in the actions and attitude of your 
organization. 

Certainly you cannot profitably 
merchandise flour or any other item 
in which you have little or no inter- 
est. Unfortunately, flour has become 
an unimportant item to some whole- 
sale grocers. It is my belief that we 
millers are more than a little respon- 
sible for this condition and it is my 
purpose today. to try to point out the 
true importance of flour to every 
wholesale grocer. 

If a clear picture of the true value 
of flour from a profit standpoint 
can be given you, the first long step 
toward its profitable merchandising 
will have been taken. 

Granted, that there are some areas 
in which flour sales are of more im- 


[: is a fact that profitable mer- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Skidmore is 
general sales manager for the Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co., Inc., Yukon, Okla. 
The accompanying article is the es- 
sential text of an address delivered 
before the 1949 convention and food 
distribution exposition of the U.S. 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. in St. Louis 
recently. 





portance than in others, that rural 
territory provides a richer potential 
than does urban territory. Admitting 
these things there still remains the 
fact that flour is a universal prod- 
uct as far as retail grocery stores 
are concerned—you are the supplier 
of the independent retail grocer. If 
he finds flour necessary to his busi- 
ness isn’t it up to you to satisfy his 
needs? Your customer sells flour— 
so should you! 

Just in case you think you're dif- 
erent here are the latest reports on 
family flour usage in the four repre- 
sentative urban areas which are be- 
ing surveyed by the Bureau of Home 
Nutrition and Home Economics of 
the U,S, Department of Agriculture. 
In Birmingham, Ala., households use 
an average of 9.069 lb. flour weekly; 
in Buffalo, N.Y., 4.239 lb; in San 
Francisco 3.605 lb., and in the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul 3.87 
Ib., weekly. 

You may say this proves the South 
is the place to sell flour. I say it 
proves there is a considerable amount 
of flour sold everywhere! Even in 
northern and western urban areas! 
Can you think of many other gro- 
cery staples used in this volume? 


A Look at the Facts 


You may be one of those wholesale 
grocers who has abandoned his flour 
business to the direct selling mill 
or the flour and feed jobber. If so— 
and regardless of your location, I 
think a look at the facts will indi- 
cate that you are making a mistake. 

I base this thinking on the belief 
that you can supply your regular 
customers on flour grade for grade 
more efficiently and more economi- 
cally than either the direct selling 
mill or the feed and flour jobber. If 
you can’t all the arguments your 
various associations are advancing to 


convince manufacturers that they 
should discontinue direct selling in 
favor of wholesale grocery distri- 
bution break down. You wouldn’t like 
to run your business on bulk com- 
modities alone, yet that’s what these 
folks are doing and many of you are 
letting them lick you to a frazzle 
at it! 


Have you ever thought of your 
flour business in this light? There -is 
no other product sold by wholesale 
grocers which will result in sales of 
as many directly tied-in articles as 
does flour! Perhaps the longer profit 
on some of your other merchandise 
intrigues you. A great number of 
these items, however, stand alone in 
sales. They are consumed without the 
addition of any other grocery prod- 
uct. They create no additional busi- 
ness for you or for your customer. 
Remember this fact—flour cannot be 
eaten raw! Think of it—more than 
52 other items—some highly profit- 
able, some heavy volume. Spices, 
flavoring, baking powder, soda, salt, 
shortening, sugar, milk, canned and 
fresh fruits, jellies, eggs—the list is 
a long one and an interesting one. 


Declining Volume 


There has been a lot of talk about 
declining flour volume—some folks 
may think flour’s a thing of the 
past—that home baking is old-fash- 
ioned. Well, it isn’t! Women have 
gone into industry and thus reduced 
hours available for home making. 
The pendulum today is swinging in 
the other direction. Economy is again 
coming to the front. Women’s love 
of family is tremendously important, 
With more time avdilable to them, 
they ‘are looking for ways to please 
their families. Were it ‘not for the 
many improvements of recent years 
the outlook might be bleak for the 
family flour. Think, however, of the 
simplification of recipes—of how the 
chance of failure has been reduced, 
yes—practically eliminated with 
these new recipes, improved stoves, 
self-rising flour, etc. You know and 
I know that a cake prepared with 
fresh milk, fresh eggs, and other 
fresh ingredients is just naturally a 
better, more flavorful cake than can 
be bought off a commercial bread 
rack. What happens to your gro- 
cery business when she buys a bak- 
ery made cake? And, we both know 
that home baking is. economical, 
especially when quality of product is 
considered. If there is anything left 
over it isn’t wasted in the garbage 
can. Better baked foods at lower 
cost are the result of home baking. 
The problem of nutrition has been 
licked by enrichment. Medical au- 
thorities are now advising their pro- 
fession that enriched baked foods 
have a definite place in the daily 
diet. What a change from the old 
stand-by of doctors cutting such 
foods first from diets in overweight 
cases! There is a grand story to 
be used in merchandising flour—first 
of all is the quality story of a 
better end-result. Second is econ- 
omy. Third is nutrition. Flour is 





important to you and to your cus- 
tomers—it will create other business 
for both of you and at the same time 
give the consumer those things which 
she knows and will seek. 

Upon accepting the importance of 
flour it now becomes an item of in- 
tense interest worthy of thought and 
study as to how best it can be 
merchandised. To me the profitable 
merchandising of flour breaks down 
about like this: 

@ Proper supplier selection. 

@ Determined concentration. 

@ Retail store merchandising. 

The reason I place proper supplier 
selection first on the list is because 
you haven’t a chance of success with- 
out a proper mill connection. There 
are more than 2,000 flour mills in 
these U.S. Certainly there is selec- 
tive opportunity. There are plenty 
of good ones. Since merchandising 
embraces both buying and selling a 
proper start is with the source of 
supply. Here are some things of im- 
portance in supplier selection. 

First, quality of product. What is 
the supplier’s long-range reputation 
with respect to quality? You can’t 
build a business with an inferior 
piece of goods on flour any more 
than on other items you sell. It 
might be a good idea to check di- 
rectly with some of the other whole- 
sale grocers who distribute for the 
supplier. Find out from them what 
their experience over a period of 
years has been—if quality is main- 
tained uniformly. You might be sur- 
prised to find that some of the flours 
you think are the best simply aren't. 

Second, supplier support. Has the 
merchandising and/or advertising 
program of the mill been proven over 
a period of time? Is it a “fair weath- 
er” program that’s really hot in 
good times but falls flat when house- 
wives start pinching pennies? Is it 
a program consistent with your poli- 
cies—is the mill a premium mer- 
chandiser if you like to handle pre- 
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miums? Or, if you don’t like to han- 
dle them will you have to in order 
to sell the flour? History indicates 
that flour sells best in hard times 
so the mill’s program should be flex- 
ible enough to keep you in a favor- 
able position and not price you out 
of the picture during hard times. 

Third, price. This has already been 
mentioned briefly but to go farther— 
will the mill consistently maintain 
prices to you which are competitive 
with comparable grades and brands 
from other reputable mills serving 
your trade area? It is just as im- 
possible for a mill to meet every 
price quoted as it is for you. It is 
unfair to expect your supplier to 
meet the offers of every mill trying 
to “buy” distribution in the terri- 
tory. But—you can’t extract a pre- 
mium above flours of equal quality 
all of the time and expect to main- 
tain your volume. If your supplier 
tries to do so from you both of you 
are going to lose out. The reputation 
of the supplier for helping distribu- 
tors when the heat is on—when they 
really need the help, is most impor- 
tant in selection. 

Fourth, territory protection. Will 
the mill protect your territory? Will 
the business which you build remain 
yours so that if you do a “plus” job 
you can expect maximum profit in 
the years to.come? There is no ques- 
tion that you can expect a little 
more profityear in and year out 
if you establish your flour brand 
so that retailers and consumers alike 
want it. This phase of selection is 
most important if your flour business 
is not to be placed in the category 
of some of the other products you are 
now distributing at less than your 
cost of operation. 

Fifth, profit. Does the mill’s estab- 
lished and proven policy insure you 
a long-range reasonable profit? Will 
the mill help you with market prob- 
lems? What is its position on unsal- 
able stock, damaged merchandise, 
etc.? These policies vary widely with- 
in the industry and a jobber should 
look for .those most advantageous to 
him. 

Considering these things you will 
agree that selection of supplier is 
of utmost importance. It isn’t the 
bait propositions nor the introduc- 
tory offers that count. They are an 
old story in the flour business and 
the records show they’re not the 
formula for success. 


Brand Concentration 


Next to proper selection of sup- 
plier comes determined concentra- 
tion. Once you have picked your mil 
and your flour don’t muddy up th« 
water with a whole bunch of brand: 
nor by continually switching around 
You’ve got to decide what you want 
to feature and stick to it! Other 
wise your customers and even you 
own sales force will become con 
fused and you simply won’t get th« 
job done. One good brand per grade 
—or at the most two—is all you 
need. There is plenty of difference of 
opinion as to whether one brand or 
two brands is best but I have yet 
to find anyone who really believes 
it is good business to divide efforts 
on three, four, five or more. The 
more brands stocked the slower your 
turnover is and the smaller your 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849- 1949 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in high protein 
wheat district of cent 4nd ok Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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profits will be. A multiplicity of 
brands is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. The good retail flour dealer 
stocks a selected few brands con- 
sistently. It is unlikely that the good 
retailer will buy more than one 
brand from any one supplier although 
he may stock a second and third 
from other sources. Retailers should 
be encouraged to reduce the number 
of brands of flour stocked to a mini- 
mum and you should be sure your 
trade knows that your brand will 
be available to them every week as 
needed. Stores out of stock- have 
been found to be the leading reason 
for consumer failure to purchase. 
You must keep an adequate stock to 
prevent such loss of business in the 
stores you serve. 


Merchandising 

Third, and terrifically important, 
is the way flour is merchandised 
through the retail outlets you serve 
—just plain, everyday, common- 
sense proper display and salesman- 
ship. If you and your organization 
aren’t interested, or if you’re carry- 
ing water on both shoulders with a 
multiplicity of brands and if you 
can’t change these facts then it’s 
a lead pipe cinch you aren’t going 
to be a flour merchandiser and you 
aren’t going to be satisfied with your 
flour business. If these things are 
true of you then correct the situa- 
tion or you are better off without 
flour! Flour is a product which needs 
to be stressed because of its impor- 
tance to you and your customers’ 
over-all position in the grocery field. 

It needs to be featured in your 
sales meetings, your bulletins to your 
organization, and in your staff’s con- 
tacts with the retail trade. Your cus- 
tomers need to know the facts of 
life about flour and how it can help 
them do a better business. I’m 
ashamed to admit that we in mill- 
ing haven’t been out preaching the 
gospel. Neither have you and your 
salesmen! 

Some grocers have their stocks in 
the back room. It’s their idea that 
a consumer plans the purchase of 
flour. In a way this thinking is cor- 
rect but we all know the importance 
of impulse buying to grocery sales. 
Some experts say it amounts to more 
than 40% of all purchases. In other 
stores the stocks are so poorly locat- 
ed they can hardly be found or they 
are covered up with other merchan- 
dise. I think these conditions are 
due to ignorance on the part of the 
grocer—to the fact that many retail- 
ers do not realize the tremendous 
importance of flour sales to their 
buisness. They haven’t been and 
aren’t being told that the. sale of 
flour will lead to the sale of more 
than 52 other items. 


Display Flour Properly 


It’s up to us and to you to change 
these conditions—to get flour out of 
the back room and attractively dis- 
played up front and with related 
items. Self-service stores are doing 
an ever-increasing share of the gro- 
cery business. In such stores there 
is little chance of dealer push. We 
can, however, show the merchant the 
importance of flour, its potential to 
him in over-all volume and profits, 
and if we do this job we can secure 
more favorable position for flour 
stocks. We can secure outstanding 
displays by convincing the grocer 
that to give his flour more attention 
and prominence in his store means 
more money in his pocket. 

Just one or two more things—that 
question of maintaining stocks. If 
you’re dealing with the right sup- 
plier you'll find it much more costly 






























































IN HANDLING 


IN TRANSIT 





IN STORAGE 





Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top- 
grade materials—burlap made of finest Indian jute 
and cotton from Woods, own mills. They are closely 
woven to reduce sifting, and specially sewn so that 
they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, 
design and construction. 


Ask your local Woods representative to recommend 
the correct size and weight of bag to hold your 
products safely . . . economically. 


Call or write 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT « TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG ¢ CALGARY 


Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Victor 4384 


Ath for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 

















Established in 1912 


Domestic and Export 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ot Cable Address: Jewellco 
~ 





FLOUR AND FEED 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





Duluth Sfists1es 


WW OSA 


FEA 





The Choice of the Finest Hard W 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 





to run out than to be a little over- 
stocked. When a consumer wants 
your brand of flour and finds your 
customer out of stock because you 
ran out—that; gentlemen, is about 
the quickest way to un-merchandise 
flour yet invented. The housewife 
might accept a substitute brand and 
like it. Women don’t change brands 
of flour readily. It’s quite possible 
that lady’s business won't be lost 
on just one sack, but forever! 

Secondly, you can’t merchandise 
flour profitably if you won’t attach 
some importance to good housekeep- 
ing. You can’t do any good with 
flour that is dirty, torn, or oth- 
erwise in unsalable condition. If 
you wouldn’t want a sack of flour 
in your own home then you have 
no right to try to sell it to go in 
someone else’s home. The sooner 
wholesale grocers and retailers alike 
accept this fact the better off we 
are all going to be. Remember, some- 
one must pay the price for stock 
losses. Perhaps you think your sup- 
plier is paying for them. Don’t kid 
yourself—all of us are putting a little 
money in the kitty—the consumer, 
the retailer, and you in addition to 
the mill. If you’re keeping flour in 
your warehouse under unsanitary 
conditions you’re penalizing yourself 
right along with the rest of us. There 
are very few wholesale grocers who 
couldn’t do a better job along these 
lines. 

With this I'll sum up—the profit- 
able merchandising of flour depends 
first of all upon proper selection of 


‘ supplier. The mill of your choice 


should be a proven producer of qual- 
ity flour. It should be a mill which 
supports you in a manner that has 
been proved in both good times and 
bad. It should be a mill with a pric- 
ing policy consistent with your needs 
in maintaining distribution. It should 
be a mill which protects you in that 
buisness which you have built and 
it should be a mill which is inter- 
ested in your making a profit on 
flour year in and year out! Secondly, 
profitable merchandising of flour de- 
pends upon your concentrating your 
efforts on a minimum number of 
brands. Scattering your shot is one 
good way to wind up with an empty 
game bag. Third, profitable merchan- 
dising of flour depends upon the job 
you and your organization do in im- 
pressing retail grocers with the im- 
portance of a good flour business— 
getting it up front and properly dis- 
played—making it easy rather than 
difficult for a housewife to buy. Your 
volume on flour and on many profit- 
able related items is bound to grow 
when your retail customers display it 
properly: and in line with its actual 
importance—when they tie-in related 
items, price properly, and let consum- 
ers know the value which is theirs in 
flour. 

Above all else I’d like to leave 
with you this about flour—it is a 
basic item for you and for your cus- 
tomers. Not only are flour sales 
profitable but, because of flour, there 
is a lot of profit to be made from 
other grocery products. Then, too, 
home baking is better baking—there 
never was a commercially produced 
pie, cake, biscuit or roll that could 
compare with the fresh, home baked 
variety. The pride of achievement is 
there for the housewife—there’s 
economy, too, and that’s a point of 
growing importance. A return to 
more home baking and to more fam- 
ily flour business is at hand. The time 
is here for you to again think, talk 
and sell flour—you will find this not 
profitable merchandising of flour 
alone but profitable merchandising 
for your entire business. 


June 14, 1949 
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CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A - 
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flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Pfeffer Milling Company | 

Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade | 

Winter Wheat Flour 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. / 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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Loan Instructions 





(Continued from page 13) 


seal number. posted beside each pile 
or on each temporary farm storage 


. structure. 


(4) In Section 2, column G, enter 
estimated. quantity in each pile or 
temporary farm storage structure. 

(5) In Section 2, column H, enter 
75% of the loan rate which would 
apply to a regular loan. In determin- 
ing such rate, fractions of .5¢ or more 
shall be counted as a full cent and 
fractions of less than .5¢ shall be dis- 
regarded. 

F. Special mortgage supplement is 
being air-mailed for duplication by 
your office. 

G. Producers eligible for regular 
loan. 

(1) If on or before the matur- 
ity date of the note, i.e., within 90 
days from the date of the note, un- 
less extended, the producer places 
the commodity in an eligible farm 
storage structure built or acquired, 
he may make application for a regu- 
lar loan. 

(2) A regular loan at the full sup- 
port level will be made to the pro- 
ducer on the basis of the quantity 
and quality of wheat eligible under 
a regular loan as determined after 
the commodity has been placed in 
the eligible farm storage structure. 
The producer is to be given credit 
for grade or quality deterioration 
which occurs during the period of 
distress loan. 

(3) At the time the regular loan 
is made, the principal of the dis- 
tress loan, plus interest at the rate 
of 3% per annum from the date of 
disbursement to the date of disburse- 
ment of the new regular note, less 
the value of the grade and quality 
deterioration which occurs during the 
period of the distress loan, will be 
repaid, either in cash or out of the 
proceeds of the regular loan. The 
quality of wheat under a distress 
loan, which is ineligible under a reg- 
ular loan, e.g., sample grade, etc., will 
be delivered to CCC. The producer 
will be credited with the full sup- 
port price for such grain. The coun- 
ty committee will request shipping 
instructions and will prepare a Form 
CL-7, farm storage settlement. 

(4) A form of loan work-sheet will 
be forwarded for use by the county 
committee in computing value of the 
grade and quality deterioration and 
to determine the net amount due 
CCC in settlement of the distress 
loan. A copy of the loan work-sheet 
will be attached to CCC regional di- 
rector’s copy of the chattel mort- 
gage for the regular loan. 

H. Producers not eligible for regu- 
lar loan. 

If the producer does not place the 
commodity in an eligible storage 
structure within 90 days from the 
date of the distress loan, unless ex- 
tended, the loan shall be satisfied 
upon maturity of the loan by pay- 
ment in cash of the principal amount 
of the note plus 3% interest per an- 
num from date of disbursement to 
date of payment, or the producer 
may deliver the commodity to CCC 
in accordance with instructions issued 
by the county committee. Credit will 
be given against the amount due on 
the loan on the basis of quantity 
and quality (official weight and 
grade) actually delivered at the 
market price the day following the 
date of delivery. If the amount of 
such credit exceeds the amount due 
on the principal of the loan plus in- 
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terest, the amount of excess will be 
paid the producer by CCC. If the 
settlement value is less the producer 
will pay CCC such deficiency plus in- 
terest at the rate of 3% per annum 
from the date of disbursement of the 
loan. 

2. Emergency storage under con- 
trol_of CCC. 

A, CCC hereby authorized state 
and county committees to undertake 
to find and lease suitable emergency 
storage and to incur all necessary ex- 
penses to repair and operate such 
storage’ where climatic conditions 
are such that the wheat may not be 
stored on the ground or temporary 
farm storage is not available. 

B. The producer wishing to obtain 
a distress loan will deliver the wheat 
at his expense to the emergency 
storage facility or the point desig- 
nated by the county committee. If 
delivery is accepted for rail shipment 
the producer shall be required to 
place the wheat in the car. 

C. The determination of quantity 
and quality will be made at the time 
the producer’s wheat is placed in 
the storage facility. 

D. The producer will execute a 
“CCC price support agreement-dis- 
tress wheat area” which form shows 
the quantity and quality of the wheat 
delivered and stored in emergency 
storage facility. The county commit- 
tee is authorized to execute the 
agreement on behalf of CCC. This 
new form is used in lieu of the chat- 
tel mortgage. Copies .of the form are 
being forwarded immediately. 

E. Producers eligible for regular 
loan. 

(1) If on or before the maturity 
date of the note, the producer builds 
or acquires eligible storage facilities 
he will be given a non-negotiable 
warehouse receipt by CCC for the 
quantity and quality of grain in the 
emergency storage or a warehouse 
receipt on another house equivalent 
in value to the grain originally placed 
in the emergency storage. 

(2) A regular price support ware- 
house stored loan at the full support 
level will be made to the producer 
based on the warehouse receipt. At 
the time the regular loan is made, 
the principal of the advance plus in- 
terest at the rate of 3% per annum 
from the date of disbursement to 
the date of disbursement of the reg- 
ular note plus storage, will be repaid 
either by cash or out of the proceeds 
of the regular loan. 

F. Producers not eligible for regu- 
lar loan. 

If the producer does not build or 
acquire an eligible storage structure 
within 90 days from the date of the 
advance, final settlement will be 
made with the producer at the mar- 
ket price in accordance with the 
provisions of the agreement. 

RALPH S. TRIGG, 
Administrator. 


‘VA REQUESTS SEALED 
BIDS ON FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The Veterans Ad- 
ministration is accepting sealed bids 
for 4,600 sacks of flour for its hos- 
pitals and homes, A. J. Harrison, 
chief, procurement division, an- 
nounced. The flour must include 2,800 
sacks of hard wheat, enriched, 
bleached flour and 1,800 sacks of 
soft wheat, enriched flour. 

Bids for the flour must include 
shipping charges to V-A_ supply 
depots in Hines, Ill.; Somerville, N.J.; 
Montgomery, Ala., and Wilmington, 
Calif. Bidding deadlines are June 15, 
for the flour. 


Rothe Weigel 


25 





Francis M. Anable 


VICTOR OFFICERS—August Kochs, chairman of Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, has announced the election by the board of directors of Rothe Weigel 
as president of the company and Francis M. Anable as vice president in 
charge of production. Mr. Weigel succeeds the late. president, Walter B. 
Brown, who died in March of this year. Mr. Weigel has had 25 years’ service 
with the company. He filled the position of general works manager in 1982 
and in 1937 was vice president and a director. Since 1947 he occupied the 
position of executive vice president. During his years of service he was large- 
ly responsible for the development of the first fuel-fired furnace for the pro- 
duction of phosphoric acid and subsequently erected the company’s electric 
furnace phosphorus plants at Mount Pleasant, Tenn., and Victor, Fla. Mr. 
Anable started with Victor in 1927 as a chemical engineer. He became pro- 
duction superintendent of the Chicago Heights plant in 1944, assistant to 
the executive vice president in 1946 and general production manager in 1948. 





Wet Weather Harvest Delays 
Shade Winter Wheat Estimate 


KANSAS CITY — Continuous wet 
weather is taking the edge off expec- 
tations of a near-record winter wheat 
crop and there is some doubt in the 
grain trade that the June 1 govern- 
ment crop estimates will be attained 
in the Southwest. At the same time, 
the government plan for “distress” 
loans on wheat stored on the ground, 
plus wet weather harvest delays, have 
modified the price bearishness of a 
fortnight ago. 

The extent of crop damage from 
the excessive moisture is impossible 
to estimate at present and will de- 
pend on weather of the next two 
weeks. Harvesting is considerably be- 
hind normal and has not progressed 
very far in the past few days. Reports 
of early yields have been disappoint- 
ing in several sections. However, even 
with the damage that is likely, the 
Southwest will raise a large wheat 
crop. 

The most severe crop damage re- 
ports come from Oklahoma. Both in 
the southwestern and north central 
areas of that state considerable grain 
loss is reported from the excessive 
moisture. A survey around Enid, 
Okla., reported 50% to 80% of the 
grain down on many farms from 
heavy downpours, and grain men in 
the area estimated that losses of 
around 25% from the government 
June 1 estimate probably would re- 
sult. In the Altus area, in the south- 
western part of the state, a total of 
more than eight inches of rain halted 
harvest and threatened considerable 
crop loss. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports mention considerable rust in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Leaf rust is heavy in these states as 
well as northern Texas. Not much 


damage is expected, except possibly 
in south central and southeastern 
Nebraska, where the rust may have 
time to cause destruction before har- 
vest. 

¥ 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Outlook Not So 
Bright, Due to Heat 


MINNEAPOLIS —A tone of pes- 
simism was evident in the report on 
spring wheat’ crop conditions this 
week by the Occident Elevator Divi- 
sion of, the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

The report stated that advices from 
western North Dakota were unfavor- 
able as a result of 90 plus tempera- 
tures most of last week. Some spring 
wheat was reported to be shooting 
heads with the plants only a few 
inches above ground. Guesses on the 
final outcome in such areas range 
from 60% down to 35% of last year’s 
yield per acre. 

Light showers throughout the en- 
tire territory and cooler temperatures 
the latter part of last week gave 
some relief, the Occident report add- 
ed, but to get any crop to speak of 
in the distressed areas, general, soak- 
ing rains must occur in the very near 
future. 


MORE BRAN REQUESTED FOR 
"HOPPER BAIT 


The Bureau of Entomology has 
asked for offers of 65 cars of bran 
for grasshopper bait purposes. Des- 
tinations are points in Montana and 
Wyoming, shipment by July 10. Of- 
fers are to be accepted June 15. 
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There will be plenty of materials 
available in Kansas wheat growing 
areas to build farm storage bins, G. 
Murray Ross, president of American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, de- 
clared last week on a visit. to the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 

‘ & 

‘Hubert Justesen of the firm of 
Brodr,. Justesen, flour agent and im- 
orter of Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
d*fecetit visitor to the London office 

The Northwestern Miller: Mr: Jus- 

took this opportunity of retiew- 
ifg acquainfancé. with the .various 
menibers of the trade in London: 
* 

Martha Kerr Page, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. David G. Page, will be 
married in Topeka, Kansas, June 25 
to John Warren Day, Jr. The bride’s 
father formerly was president of the 
Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka. 

& 

John B. Spaulding of the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, spent several days 
in Boston last week. He went there 
to participate in the 25th anniver- 
sary - celebration of his class at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

© 

A. E. Schultz, secretary and super- 
visor of weights for Toledo Board 
of Trade, attended the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Great Lakes divi- 
sion of National: Scalemen’s Assn, at 
Columbus, of which he is also an 
officer. 

e 


Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is returning from a visit to 
Florida. 

* 


Ned Kaulback, vice president, E. P. 
Mitchell Co., Inc., Youngstown, Ohio, 
with his wife, flew to New York last 
week to attend the meeting of In- 
ternational Rotary as a delegate. 

s 

L. E. McCown, vice president and 
sales manager, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, was in Kansas City June 
10 and visited the trading floor. 

 * * 


Clark ©. King, treasurer, M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., was 
a visitor at the Kansas City Board 
of Trade last week. 

® 

George A. Kublin, vice president, 
Continental Grain Co, Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Kublin are spending a few 
weeks vacationing at. the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Béach, Va. 

* 


Susan Kuehn, daughter of.Henry E. 
Kuehn, vice president sand’ co-man- 
ager, King Midas: Fiour.Mills,.Minne- 
apolis, last week was named: winner 
of a $2,000 fellowship in creative 
writing at Stanford.University...Miss 
Kuehn, 22, has done graduate work 
in creative writing at the University 
of Minnesota and has beén a reporter 
for a Minneapolis newspaper. One of 
her stories for Mademoiselle maga- 
zine was republished in the 1947 edi- 
tion of O. Henry Prize Stories. 


J. H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager,. Nebraska Consol- 


idated Mills Co., Omaha, visited the 
trade in Kansas City June 10. 
_-@ 


-‘Sohn H. Collett is a new member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
representing B. C. Christopher & Co., 
Kansas City. The membership was 
formerly-held by R. V. Millikan, Har- 
old A. Merrill Co. oe 

e 


* Ramon B. Vicencio of the Oriental 
Bakery, Quezon City, Philippine 
Islands, and Mrs. Vicencio were vis- 
itors in Chicago last’ week. They ar- 
rived in the U.S. June 2 and left Chi- 
cago for a visit in New York City. 
Walter D. Warrick, vice president, J. 
R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, took 
the visitors up to the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, where they met a number 
of people in the baking industry. 
* ; 

Max E. Watson has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of Para- 
mount Paper Products Co., Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. Watson, for the past 12 
years associated with the Jubilee 
Mfg. Co., Omaha, will direct advyer- 
tising for the company. 

* 

Frank J. Reinelt, secretary-sales 
manager, Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left New York June 11 
after a four-day stay in the market 
with Samuel R. Strisik, who has rep- 
resented the mill in the metropolitan 
area for many years. 

* 


Jack A. Benjamin, vice president 
and secretary, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Chicago, was a recent visitor on the 
floor of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

& 


Alan Stephenson, representing Co- 
operative Bulk Handling, Ltd., Perth, 
Australia, is expected in Kansas City 
late in June. Mr, Stephenson will study 
the storage, transportation and han- 
dling of bulk wheat in the U.S. 

a 

Edwin C. Pergiel, formerly with 
the Standard Baking Co. and the 
Bonnie Bakeries of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently completed his duty 
assignment as bakery supervisor 
with the Plaza Enterprises, Agana, 
Guam, and is on his way back to the 
U.S. aboard the USS Butner. 

* 

Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division, General Mills, 
Inc., was elected presidént of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce June 
6. Mr. Lautensack formerly was inh 
charge of the’ New York office of 
General Mills, and since goihg to 
Buffalo to succeed William O, Morris, 
retired president, has taken a very 
active part in the affairs of. the 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic organizations. 

© 


E. H. Enns, resident manager, Buh- 
ler Mill & Elevator Co., Inman, Kan- 
sas, made a business trip to Cincin- 
nati over the week-end. 

.J 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., recently, participated in the sail- 
boat regatta at Eagle Mountain Lake, 


an annual event of. the Fort Worth 
Boat Club. 
& 


J. Phil Joyce, manager and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Colvin Baking 
Co., Janesville, Wis., and president 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn:, was 
recent subject matter of the “Pre- 
senting Carriers of Today and Yes- 
terday” feature of the Janesville Ga- 
zette. Mr. Joyce is a former carrier of 
the daily newspaper “who has made 
good in business life,”’ the article, with 
his picture, noted, also listing his 
many affiliations within the baking 
industry and in local civic and busi- 
ness life. 

.®@ 


J. W. Linden, sales director, Valier 
& Spies .Milling ‘Company, has _ re- 
turned from California, where he 
attended his mothér’s funeral. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling €o., Hutchinson; Kansas, and 
Mrs. Baum spent last week-end in 
Oklahoma City, visiting their son, 
Glenn Baum, salesman for the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., and family. 


C. Dewey Eblen, Ashland, Ky., dis- 
trict manager of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, vis- 
ited for a day at the mill offices. He 
was accompanied by Louis Merck of 
the Cowan Baking Co., Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

a 


J. H. Waldron, manager of the mill- 
ing machinery division, Sprout, Wal- 
dron &'Co.,.Muncy, Pa., was.a busi- 
ness caller in’ Minneapolis June 13 
and 14: . 

s 


Matthew C. Belan, general super- 
intendent, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, accompanied by Mrs. Belan, 
was in Minneapolis over last week- 
énd to attend the commencement ex- 
ercises at the University of Minne- 
sota, and see their son receive his 
degree. 

a 


About 50 spring wheat millers at- 
tended a ‘“Hacker’s Party” at Wood- 
hill Country Club near Minneapolis 
June 7. Lunch. was served, and about 
30 -millers played golf: Prizes were 
awarded following the :tour of the 
links. 


DEATHS 


Mrs..Amy H. Hoffman, 68, widow 
of Thad L. Hoffman, former presi- 
dent and general manager of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital-in Kansas City June 
10. Her death was unexpected, She 
had entered the hospital a fortnight 
before for an .examination.. Daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ulrich Hene,. pio- 
neers of Enterprise, Kansas, “where 
her father was-employed:by the :Hoff- 
man Mills; Mrs: Hoffman ‘was :mar- 
ried in 1911 and:.moved ‘to ‘Kansas 
City from Wichita with-her husband 
in 1923. Mr. Hoffman. died Dec; 20, 














1933. Surviving are three daughters, 
a ‘brother and a sister. 


Alonzo A. Lane, who owned and 
operated the Odon (Ind.) Milling Co. 
for 44 years and who was widely 
known to the milling and grain trade 
in western Indiana and eastern IIli- 


nois, died at his home after a. 


short illness. He helped to organize 
and was the first president of the 
First National Bank of Odon. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and a 
daughter. 


George Carter Bailey, 78, owne: 
and -son of the founder of E. W. 
Bailey & Co., Montpelier, Vt., died 
recently at a hospital there. He was 
active in his buisness until 10 days 
before his death. He joined his fa- 
ther’s company in 1903 as a. junior 
partner in the. brokerage and mill- 
ing firm. ’ 


Mrs. Gertrude M. White, 80, wif: 
of J. Howard White, former superin- 
tendent of the Minneapolis plant o! 
the Standard Milling Co., died June 
9. She is survived by Mr. White; a 
daughter, Mrs. Morton Sauer, and 
a son, William’ H. Funeral services 
were held in Minneapolis June 11. 


Harry C. Rompage, 77; broker with 
the Cereal Grading Co. on the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange since 1908, 
died June 11 at a. Minneapolis hos- 
pital. He had ‘retired because of ill 
health six months ago. Mr. Rompage 
is survived by his. widow and two 
sons. 


Ray C. Templeman, grain market 
analyst for. Thomson & McKinnon 
Co. since 1934 and a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade since 1926, 
died June 9 at his home. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three daugh- 
ters. 


Edward Farnsworth Low, 79, for- 
merly a director of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., died recently at his home 
in Westfield, N.J., after a brief ill- 
ness. He had retired several years 
ago. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFé 


W. J. J. MOORE, BUFFALO 
TRAFFIC MAN, TO RETIRE 


. BUFFALO—Dean of Buffalo traf- 
fic men, William J. J..Moore,. traffic 
manager of the Buffalo. Flour Mills 
Corp., a division of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., will retire July 
1 after 56 years in Buffalo milling 
business. 

His successor will be Fred A. 
Spiller, who has been with the com- 
pany for 13 years and is now head of 
the order and shipping department. 

Mr. Moore began his career in his 
early teeng with the Erie Railroad 
and was later associated with the 
old Dutch Superior and.J. A. Walter 
companies. He -has held his present 
position since 1926 when the. com- 
pany. now known as Commander- 
Larabee started operations.in Buffalo. 
During his half-century of traffic 
work -here Mr. Moore has, he said 
“taken both pleasure and pride in 
watching the Buffalo flour milling 
business grow from two or three lo- 
cal mills to. the present industry 
which surpasses all others in pro- 
duction.” 
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OLESALE GROCERS OPPOSE 
BRANNAN FARM-SUPPORT PLAN 


Charles Ragland Named President of U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn.—Speaker Stresses Present Rise of 
Flour Consumption for Home Baking 


ST. LOUIS—Opposition to the new 
farm-support program of Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
was voted during the closing session 
of the three-day food distribution 
conference of the U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn., May 30-June 1. 


The wholesalers’ resolution was 
against any peace-time plan “for 
gearing national production, distribu- 
tion and consumption to government 
blueprints involving farm and other 
subsidies.” Secretary Brannan has 
asked for extension of marketing 
quotas, now applicable only to major 
crops, to the bulk of farm products. 


Charles Ragland, president of C. 
B. Ragland Co., Nashville, Tenn., was 
elected president of the association, 
and E. G. Bierhaus, E. Bierhaus & 
Sons, Vincennes, Ind., was named 
chairman of the executive committee. 
New vice presidents elected were E. 
F. Fleming, Jr., Holmes & Barnes, 
L.td., Baton Rouge, La., and Edmund 
Taylor, Goyer Co., Greenville, Miss. 


Home Baking Increases 


New demands for flour for home 
baking have been observed by: flour 
merchandisers recently, W. M. Skid- 
more, general sales manager for the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., told 
the delegates. 

He attributed the rise in home bak- 
ing to the need for economy, in- 
creased time for home care follow- 
ing retirement of women from indus- 
trial occupations, simplification of 
recipes and self-rising flour. 

The essential text of Mr. Skid- 
more’s address appears on page 22 of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

Annual average consumption of 
food in this country has risen 125 Ib. 
a person from the 1935-39 average, 
Dan Gerber, president of Gerber 
Products Co., Fremont, Mich., told 
the wholesalers. In addition to this 
rise, he said, there are 15 million 
more persons to feed. As a result, he 
said, “retail food sales have more 
than tripled.” 


Advertising Value Cited 


Seven of ten women read food ad- 
vertisements and two of three refer 
to these advertisements when plan- 
ning their shopping, Henry Schu- 
macher, Swift & Co., Chicago, said 
in discussing the results of a 17-city 
study by his company. The ,survey 
showed that 45% of the women used 
shopping lists regularly, 20% used 
such lists occasionally and the re- 
mainder never used them. Sixty per 
cent of the women preferred adver- 
tisements with large illustrations and 
type, while only 18% expressed pref- 
erence for long lists of specials. Ad- 
vertisements with helpful menu and 
recipe suggestions were most popu- 
lar, he said. 

“So-called cautious buying” is be- 
ing practiced to such an extreme by 
wholesale food buyers, Watson Rog- 
ers, president of the National Food 
Brokers Assn., warned that it is 
costing them “tremendous sums of 
money each week in lost business 
and added expense.” 

Improved food quality and packag- 
ing, maximum utilization of the prod- 
ucts of the nation’s farms, and lower 


distribution costs are the objectives 
of a five-year program’ recently 
launched by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of 
the Research and Marketing Act, 
E. A. Meyer, administrator of the 
act, said. 

In an address before the conclud- 
ing session of the annual convention 
of the grocers’ association Mr. Mey- 
er revealed that funds authorized for 
this research will increase from $9.5 
million .to. $61 million annually over 
the five-year period covered by the 
program. 

A major aim of this research, the 
speaker declared, is to develop and 
improve standards of quality, condi- 
tion, quantity, grades and packaging 
of food products “and demonstrate 
the merits of such standards as a 
means of bringing about greater uni- 
formity and consistency in commer- 
cial marketing operations.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF L'FE 


FRANK E. SMITH JOINS 
OHIO GRAIN CONCERN 


BUFFALO—Frank E. Smith, who 
has been manager of the Buffalo 
office of Rosenbaum Brothers Grain 
Supply Co. since January, 1947, left 
June 13 to take over duties as 
manager of the Hancock Grain Sup- 
ply Co. in Findlay, Ohio. 

Born in Buffalo in 1898, Mr. Smith 
has been active in the local market 
for many years. He was previously 
associated with the Superior Grain 
Corp. and the American Elevator & 
Grain Co., Inc. During 1947 and 1948 
he served as president of the Buffalo 
Flour Club. 


Members of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change and the Buffalo Flour Club 
held a testimonial dinner in honor 
of Mr. Smith June 9 at the Buffalo 
Athletic Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI, WALLINGFORD GRAIN 
ELEVATOR MEN MEET 


WICHITA — Twenty managers in 
the country elevator system of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Wichita, were guests 
at a company dinner June 6, at the 
Hotel Broadview following an all-day 
business session. 

More than 60 country elevator 
managers of the Sam P. Wallingford 














Grain Corp. also met in Wichita_ 


June 6. They and their wives were 
honored at a dinner at the Broad- 
view, given by the company at the 
conclusion of the business sessions. 

Both groups met to discuss han- 
dling and storage of the 1949 wheat 
crop. Departmental managers were 
in charge of the meetings. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY SPENCER KELLOGG 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., has reported net profit 
of $3,275,048, equal to $2.68 a capital 
share, for the 36 weeks ended May 7. 
This compares with $4,709,911, or 
$3.85 a-share, in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Sales in the latest 
36-week period. were $91,887,407, 
contrasted to $112,796,811 in the same 
period last year. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, promipt delivery. 








hicago Mpls. oe. ~~ St. Louis Buffalo 
Ree $...@6.85 $...@6.45 $...@. $...@ ... $6.95 @7.05 
Spring top patent 5.56@5.89 -@. ee Rr 2 ee se «aS hats 
Spring high gluten -@. 5.65 @5. 85 To oe --@... 6.05@6.10 
Spring short .......... ot te vn, COORG ea c@ ve + Oe ee 
Spring standard ......./0........ 5.45@5.79 5.45@5.65 ...@... --@5.45 6.90@5.95 
SHTING. Brat Clem?) . oar ecsevice. 4.90@5.54 5. aa wy 86. wis ins -°@5.35 5.45@5.55 
Hard winter family .............. -@. coum 5.90 @6.45 «.@6.35 7st oak 
Hard winter short ............... 5.20@5. 57 @ 5.20@ 5.40 +-@6.25 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ............ 5.10@5.35 ...@... 5.15@5.30 «-@5.10 5.80@5.85 
Hard winter first clear .......+.. +++@4.40 ...@... 4.06@5.15 --@4.35 5. te 55 
Soft winter family .............. Se Eee «le now See Aes -»@5.75 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.15@6.70 ...@... 6.35@6.50 +» @5.70 5. iia. 55 
Soft winter standard ............. §.15@6.35 ...@... St ae ee ay? 
Soft winter straight .............. + aa és ---@.... 5.25@5.36 «+ @4.85 5. i 35 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.65@5.90 ...@... Stee we --@4.10 4.25@4.30 
Rye flour, white .............6.+. 3.85@4.20 ...@3.95 e> a ae ...-@4.50 6.00@5.05 
pe Re. Prue EYEE ERY RI 3.20@3.30 - @3.55 ~@.. --@3.25 3.75@3.80 
Durum, gran., bulk ............. 5.25 @5.50 5. 25@5. 35 --@.. @6.90 . -@5.69 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
EE UO. gs 3. Sa 9 hee 6 wa bbe Ube $...@7.15 $6.95@7.05 $...@... $6.91@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............. 5.95@6.25 6.25@6.35 6.15@6.30 6.03@6.44 --@: 
DOTIRE (GROUE  6b bs Koei ae teks ...@... 615@6.25 6.05@6.20 5.93@6.39 --@. 
ga re ae 5.75@6.05 6.05@6.15 5.95@6.10 5.78@6.29 --@. 
oct MEO GOOF seis oe Sew. 5.35@5.60 5.70@5.85 5.45@5.65 5.48@5.79 Py ere 
Hard winter short ............... -.-.@... 5.70@6.90 5.75@6.00 5.37@5.39 ay Ae 
Hard winter standard .....:..... 5.30@5.65 5.60@5.80 5.40@5.60 5.22@5.24 ..@. 
Soft winter family .............. -@ -@. 7.17@7.20 ...@... --@. 
Soft winter straight .............. 5. 10@5 “80 -@ sam ott) gs | eee, | oo Qe 
Soft winter standard ............. 5.20@ 5.35 .@. i 2 oa es 
Ee. SO, TPES yin 05 Ke espe oes cass cence 4.25 @4.35 -1+@..é 4,35@4.39 = Lr 
RYO. MOUe, AMF 8 Fe els Hale Gees is Sots -»--@.... 3,64@3.85 i ae 
Durum, gran., bulk .............. 5.52@5.82 a. ae ab U-<, ne ~ +» @6.79 6 7 3. 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent .... $...@6.80 $...@.. Spring top patent] ... ws -@10.90 $11.1§ @11.40 
Bluestem ......... 5B: 26 Be ivs Spring second patent{ -@10.40 10. wes 90 
Bakery grades .... ...@6.33 ...@... Spring first clearf ... -@ 9.30 es ae 
Pam he a 6s os ++-@6.99 ...@... Spring exports§ ..... -@14.00 eo ae 
Ontario soft winterst -@ 9.00 -+-@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. 198-lb. pebtane. §280-1b, ootlane, 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $43.50@44.00 $....@42.50 Se sic eis Bi cts HP es a $. * Sar 
Hard winter bran .. ope OM ee 6 -+es@ ...., 39.00@40.00 rr, eer -@ 
Soft winter bran ... -@ : be tba ek és sal ie che 43.25 @ 43.75 46. 00 @ 47.00 
Standard midds.* 50.00@ 51.00 ..@47. 50 ee. ae sus @ -@ 
Flour midds.t 51,00 @52.00 ..@48.00 52.00@52.50 51.75 @52.25 56.00@57.00 
ee. ae eee 52.00 @52.50 ...-@49.50 wey wey @.. ost a a ee 
Buffalo one 0 Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $49.00@50.00 $. - @58.00 $....@56.00 $53.80@56.00 Vin? ite 
Stand, midds.* 52.00@53.00 ~ «+ -@58.00 - @59.50 58.80@ 60.00 » 2b (MP erase 
Flour midds.t 52.00@53.00 apie cb hat pie eR Aes 58.00@59.80 tie aie 9 
tae Sere 52.00@ 53.00 @60.00 - @62.00. 60.00@60.80 Poy ay ae 
Spring bran Shorts wa 
TOCGRED 5 ch nas oc ake $....@61.00 $....@62.00 $....@62.00 
qWinnipeg ........... 56.00 @57.00 55.00 @56.00 he ..@ ote 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAX 

7-—Minmea polis—— i Chicag . -—Kansas City—, Mpls. 

a July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Oct. 
June 6 .. 202% 184% 183% 186% °187% 189% 187 177% 179% 181 370 
June 7... 202% 186 185 187% 188% 191% 188 178% 180% 182 370 
June 8... 206% 192% 191% 193% 194 195% 191% 185% 186% 187% 370 
June 9... 206% 191% £190 194 194% 195% 190% 186% 187 187% 370 
June 10... 207% 192% 191 194% 195 196% 190% 187% 188 188% 370 
June 11... 209 193% 191% 156% 196% 197% 192 188% 189% 189% 370 

r-CORN— Co RYE va —OATS- 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 

June 6 .. 129% 123 131% 133% oat bap pots 125% 57 57% 53 52% 

June 7.. 130% 124 134 135% 13 131% 128% 127% 58% . 57% 53% 63% 

June 8 .. 132% 125% 136 137% 133% 133% 129% 129% 59% 58% 54% 53% 

June 9 .. 132% 125% 136% 138% 131% 132% 130 129% 59% 58% 55 53% 

June 10. 131% 124% 136% 138% 131 132% 130 129% 58% 57% 53% 52% 
June 11. 132% 125% 136% 139 131 132% 130% 130% 59% 58% 54 53 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 4, and corresponding date of a year ago: 











7-—Wheat—, -———Corn——, -—Oats——., -—-Rye—._ --Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore .........++- 2,547 965 1,028 69 1,092 8 309 25 329 ee 
Boston .... ose és 169 163 120 on os o7 ee ae oe es 
TOURED. ei cette cns os 988 405 1,219 183 77 243 26 os 31 106 
po! ere , 453 762 ye ny «2 ae 0% aT 65 we 
Chicago : 6,588 223 2,210 1,563 584 274 1,568 77 232 146 
Duluth ; 8,697 3,088 352 160 489 69 242 -» 1,492 422 
Ft. Worth . 3,795 2,829 90 96 134 82 7 o» 21 22 
Galveston 1,434 1,468 3 ip oh “2 _ ve we 54 
Hutchinson ; ; 9,105 9,436 te es os oe 8 7 4 pst 
Indianapolis .. . “ 395 172 923 511 61 52 31 ee os a. 
Kansas City .......... 24,220 10,477 314 208 42 10 82 66 67 65 
Milwaukee ........... 521 és 4 ae 19 1 ah +» 1,578 2,626 
Minneapolis ... § is 3.006 426 199 241 502 50 356 555 2,474 2,370 
New: Orleans ..... : 946 386 77 31 3 16 he ee és te 
New York ..... 4 421 325 66 7 5 ee ve ee os 2 
Omaha .......+.+. ps 12,400 1,459 $19 333 159 20 23 32 37 58 
POGPIR. ocosecteverves e 392 19 359 oe oe a6 PT = 40 
Philadelphia ........ 817 1, 097 *1,173 8 291 214 22 10 63 
Sioux City ....... ~ ee 9538 308 209 95 2 2 2 55 
St. Joseph .......-.-- . 3,280 1, us 447 477 169 125 1 5 7 
St. Louis . \ : 2,277 657 193 111 34 §1 6 e's 30 aa 
WtOhta sss. Foss fe 5,482 3,003 ee - oe - oe ite ee 3 
Lakes ..... citheae ais 567 ge - - Je oe aie rk dy 
CUMS ony diver r ages 104 419 
a $8,995 39,476 10,264 4,566 3,908 1,217 2,683 774 6,473 6,920 
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1 Seen — 
CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 


By A. H. Bailey 





TORONTO—The Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Ottawa, reports U.S. capital 
pouring into Canada for investment. 
A number of reasons for this move- 
ment may be cited, but it is mostly 
due to the fact that_new Canadian 
enterprise, especially mineral discov- 
eries in the far north, has a lot to do 
with it. Lumbering is another promis- 
ing prospect for the future. Manufac- 
turing in various forms is also ex- 
pected to increase rapidly. It is easy 
to suppose that northern Canada 
would have great attractions for en- 
terprising American capital. Prox- 
imity, similarity and easy access will 
all have their appeal to the wealth 
and population of that country. 

Last year’s investments of U.S. 
money in Canadian business and in- 
dustry are given in the Washington 
preliminary estimates at $2,700 mil- 
lion, an increase of $156 million in 
1947, as against $272 million in 1946. 
Manufacturing enterprise has a large 
part in this migratory enterprise. 
Comparison of U.S. investments in 
Canada for 1946 and 1948 show a 
gain of $234 million for the latter 
year. 

Other countries that have invest- 
ments of capital in Canada for in- 
dustrial purposes are credited with 
a total of $1,088 million in 1947. 
Later figures are not yet available. 
Large as the sum of American capi- 
tal investment in Canada would seem 
actual comparison shows a total of 
such money employed in Canadian 
manufacturing industry as 37%. 


RR 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S 
VALUE 


The question as to what commer- 
cial value Newfoundland will have 
as Canada’s tenth province is under 
discussion. When it comes to trade 
and market statistics the figures are 
uncertain. Overlapping confuses the 
results. It looks as if the 10 provinces 
would have a total foreign trade of 
$5,770 million. It has been estimated 
that the value of Newfoundland busi- 
ness under terms of union should ap- 
proximate $100 million. One of the 
most important contributions New- 
foundland makes to the Canadian 
economy is in newsprint production. 
Canada has also gained one of the 
world’s iron producing areas and has 
moved up to the top in the world’s 
fishing business. Lack of scientific 
farming and shortage of arable land 
retards Newfoundland’s agriculture. 


x *k * 
FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Canadian flour production during 
April amounted to 1,586,961 bbl., com- 
pared with 1,715,683 bbl. in the pre- 
ceding month and 1,952,464 bbl. in 
April, 1948. Production during the 
August-April period of current crop 
year was 15,650,942 bbl., compared 
with 18,729,893 bbl. for the similar 
period of 1947-48. Millfeed produc- 
tion during April, in line with the 
lower trend in -flour, amounted to 
53,723 tons, compared with 71,223 
tons for April last year. 

Mills reporting operations during 
April had a rated capacity of 100,105 
bbl. in a 24-hour day, and on the 
basis of a 25-day working period 
63.4% of the rated capacity was 
effective. 

Based on customs returns, exports 








of Canadian flour in April were 871,- 
271 bbl., the highest since last No- 
vember, Total exports of wheat and 
wheat flour during the August-April 
period amounted to 151.4 million bu., 
an increase of 7.9 million bu. over the 
comparable period of 1947-48. Ex- 
ports of wheat as grain to April 30, 
1949, were 113.9 million bu., an in- 
crease of 18.8 million bu. over last 
year’s total for the same period. 
Exports of flour in terms of wheat, 
however, were 10.9 million bu. below 
the 1947-48 total. Of this crop year’s 
exports to date 77.5% of the wheat 
and 45.1% of the flour have gone 
to the U.K. 


x * * 
WORLD WHEAT SUPPLY 


According to the monthly review 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics prospects are for an in- 
creased world supply of wheat. Ca- 
nadian farmers, on the basis of their 
intentions at April 30, plan to seed 
3 million more acres to spring wheat 
this yedr than last, making a total of 
nearly 27 million. A recent report 
from the Argentine indicates that 
planting of wheat is now under way 
with soil conditions mostly satisfac- 
tory. No attempts have apparently 


been made to estimate probable acre- 


age. Last advice from Australia states 
that wheat seeding is well under way 
and it is anticipated that the acreage 
sown will at least equal last year’s 
level of 13 million. 

In France the wheat outturn is 
expected to be smaller than last 
year when it reached 300 million 
bushels. The Italian wheat crop is 
privately estimated at 250 million 
bushels and brief reports on crop 
conditions in Russia, Turkey, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Germany and North 
Africa have been fairly optimistic. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR, WHEAT EXPORTS 
REACH 6.5 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled more than 6,500,000 bu., the 
bulk of which was in the form of 
wheat. The U.K. took over 2,500,000 
bu., while 1,750,000 bu. was reported 
for export to Portugal, India, South 
Africa and Switzerland. The remain- 
der of the trade was made up of flour 
shipments, with 1,700,000 bu. going 
to various Class 2 destinations and 
just over 450,000 reported sold for 
U.K. account. 





Winnipeg Exchange Head Pledges 
Aid to Canadian Grain Growers 


WINNIPEG — Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, declared this week that the 
exchange will take such action as may 
be found possible to protect the in- 
terests of thousands of grain growers 
opposed to coarse grains marketing 
under the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Commenting on the recent federal 
trade department announcement that 
the marketing of coarse grains would 
pass from the hands of the exchange 
to the board Aug. 1, Mr. Jones said 
members of the exchange “deplore 
the possibility of extinction of the 
western farmer’s right to sell grain in 
the market of his choice.” 

The text of Mr. Jones’ statement 
follows: 

“On June 1 the government at Ot- 
tawa announced its intention to ex- 
tend the field of compulsory market- 
ing by placing the control of oats 
and barley in the Canadian wheat 
Board. 

“This extension of government 
monopoly and control comes about 
as the result of years of propaga- 
tion of the socialistic principle of com- 
pulsory marketing by the leaders of 
the wheat pools and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, and by the 
continuous political pressure which 
they have exerted upon federal and 
provincial governments. 

“Now the compulsionists hope to 
abolish the machinery for the free 
marketing of grain, and call upon the 
strong arm of the law to compel ac- 
ceptance of their delusions. 

“Apparently these planners, after 
many costly experiments made at 
their own suggestion, now admit lack 
of confidence in their own capabilities 
as grain merchants. They evidently 
hope to lodge their obligations in this 
regard with a government agency and 





thus divest themselves of any respon- 
sibility for the merchandising of west- 
ern grain, which would then become a 
government problem subject to con- 
tinuous political pressure. 

“The ‘security’ which proponents 
of this monopoly claim for it, and 
promise to farmers, has been avail- 
able to producers for many years 
through the floor price program in ef- 
fect since 1942. This latest govern- 
ment action can add nothing to this 
guaranteed protection but will take 
away both freedom and financial re- 
ward. 

“Not the least of the many objec- 
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tionable features is the discrimination 
a oy the farmers of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, who, 
alone, are regimented and lose their 
freedom of action, while producers in 
all other provinces retain their liberty 
to sell their products as they please. 
“Members of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange deplore the possibility of 
extinction of the western farmer’s 
right to sell his grain in the market 
of his choice. The exchange will take 
such action as may be found possible 
and proper in an endeavor to protect 
the interests of the tens of thousands 
of grain growers who are opposed. to 
this undemocratic method.” 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Agricultural Group 
Endorses World 
Wheat Agreement 


WINNIPEG—At a special session 
in Guelph, Ont., the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers 
unanimously endorsed a_ resolution 
urging early ratification of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 

“It is the responsibility of produc- 
ers,” reads the resolution, “to pro- 
vide’ for sufficient agricultural pro- 
duction so that the consumer can be 
assured of continuity of supply. This 
can only be assured by stability in 
the -basic commodity price structure. 
Progress of industry and commerce 
generally requires that world trade 
in wheat should be conducted within 
an agreed framework providing or- 
derliness with flexibility. The Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement is de- 
signed to, and IFAP believes it can, 
attain these ‘objectives, and is there- 
fore in the interests of both export- 
ing and importing countries.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
has declared the following dividends: 
A quarterly dividend of $1.37% a 
share on the outstanding $5.50 divi- 
dend preferred stock, payable July 1 
to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business June 17, and a 
regular quarterly dividend, for the 
second quarter of the year 1949, of 
25¢ a share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock, payable July 1 to holders 
of record of such stock at the close 
of business June 17. 











te 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that the two European coun- 
tries in the most favorable position 
for feedstuffs supplies are Belgium 
and Italy where free trade has been 
the rule for several months. Stocks 
are good, and prices are low, while 
offers made by exporting countries 
are invariably taken up with the 
minimum of delay, a condition which 
is not apparent in the case of those 
countries still hidebound by govern- 
ment controls. In the light of this 
experience it is possible that sev- 
eral other countries may decide to 
abolish feed import controls shortly. 
Switzerland took the plunge May 1 
and marketmen consider that the 
Netherlands will be the next on the 
list for receiving greater fréedom. 

As an instance of the spéed shown 
by a free country, traders report 
that Morocco recently offered some 
corn and the first purchase reported 


By George E. Swarbreck 


' dition of the 





was that of 8,000 tons by Belgium 
The price paid was $69.32. ton c.i./ 
May-June delivery. In spite of the 
difficulties arising from the lack o/ 
dollars, most European countries arc 
looking, towards the U.S. as_ the 
major supplier of corn, and recen' 
deals include the sale of 30,000 ton: 
to Denmark while Eire has also bee: 
an active buyer. Italy closed som« 
deals with the Argentine at a price 
of $72.54 ton cif., a price which 
shows an appreciable drop under that 
ruling a year ago when $132.99 tor 
c.i.f. was asked and obtained. Italy 
has also bought some Hungarian corr 
at a competitive price, and the con- 
shipments is reported 
to be good. 

On the whole, trade with Ar- 
gentina is poor because of dissatis- 
faction with the price. The selling 
organization is showing little inter- 
est in the European market at pres- 
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BP cob. tabs We te stought tn’ trade. che 


cles that the officials are awaiting 


_ the outcome of the prolonged nego- 


with the British before mak- 
“commitments elsewhere. 

ley is scarce on the Antwerp 

market and will remain so until ar- 

rivals from Canada begin to come in 


towards the end of June. Offers from 


ever, in the fortunate position of be- 
ing able to draw on North Africa to 
make up supplies, and already the 
government of Tunis has issued a 
decree prohibiting the export of bar- 
ley abroad. All surplus cereals are 


cently sold 1,000 tons of bran to 
Britain, and this appears to be the 
last deal reported from this territory. 


CR: F 

This year, Pervenets, a new hybrid 
variety of corn, will be sown for the 
first time on 50 collective farms in 
the Ukraine region of the Soviet. It 
is distinguished by quick ripening 
qualities and the Russians have an- 
nounced that it is expected to give 
a high yield. Collective farms in the 
Kharkov region are testing a new 
variety of corn, Kharkov Star under 
field conditions. This variety, it is 
claimed, is noted for its large cobs, 
heavy grains and considerably higher 
resistance to agricultural pests than 
is the case with other varieties. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
HEARS WALTER BERGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe high cost of 
subsidies under the proposed Bran- 
nan farm plan would result in dras- 
tic controls over the farm economy 
when federal appropriations run out, 
Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
told members of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. at the organi- 
zation’s dinner meeting June 13. 

Declaring that a suitable farm 
program could prevent an economic 
tailspin, Mr. Berger su ted that 
other types of protection for farmers 
should be studied and that mean- 
while, Congress would be wise to re- 


tain the Aiken Act with its. sliding 
scale support provisions. A farm pro- 
gram is needed, he said, but it must 
be one that gives assurance that 
farmers will not be stripped of their 
freedom. 

Marvin E. Narramore, managing 
director of the Feed Institute, Inc., 
Des Moines, concluded the program 
with his. slide film presentation of 
the public relations and «advertising 
programs currently carried out by 


‘the institute. Future plans in the 


institute’s educational campaign on 
good feeding practices were discussed, 
and Minnesota manufacturers and 
dealers were invited to affiliate with 
the organization. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ONTARIO FLOUR MILLERS 
WILL MEET IN TORONTO 


TORONTO — The Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. will hold its annual 
meeting June 20 in the King Edward 
Hotel. Perry Hayden, Tecumseh, 
Mich., originator of the “dynamic ker- 
nels” tithing project which was given 
much publicity in recent years, is to 
be guest speaker at luncheon, and 
Dr. C. F. Wilson, director of the 
wheat and grain division, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, will address 
the afternoon session. Representa- 
tives of the grain and allied trades 
are to be guests at the luncheon and 
they, in turn, will entertain the 
members of the association at din- 
ner. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are easier 
than a week ago, reflecting the fluctuations 
in rye grain, but demand continues on the 








‘ light side. Quotations June 13: Pure white 


$3.95, medium $3.75, dark .$3.55 sacked, Min- 
neapolis. 


Chicago: There is practically no change 
in the rye flour situation. The usual steady 
small lot buying is reported. Directions are 
fair. White patent rye $3.85@4.20, medium 
$3.65@3.70, dark $3.20@3.30. 


New York: Fill-in sales formed the total 
of rye flour sales. Pure white patents $4.35 @ 
4.60. 


: Rye flour business fell back 
to-a slower pace the past week. Prices are 
still not low enough to warrant confidence 
that a dip in quotations may come later. As 
little buying as is possible is being done on 
the theory that later a more favorable buy- 
ers’ market will develop. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, No. 1 fancy white rye 
flour $4.35@4.39, medium $4.05@4.24, dark 
$3.64@3.85, blended $5.44@5.75, rye meal 
$3.85 @3.99. 

Philadelphia: Some rye flour has moveé 
here the past week or so, but the limited 
amount involved tells a story of bakers en- 
gaging in fill-in operations. Meanwhile the 
market as a whole remains in the doldrums 
with an easy undertone failing to awaken 
any real interest in the dark flour. The 
quotation on rye white of $4.25@4.35 is 10¢ 
sack under that of the previous week. 





European Drouth Threat Erased 
by Widespread Generous Rains 


LONDON—Good spring rains have 
altered the European crop picture for 
the better. Even in central Europe, 
where previous drouth conditions 
caused considerable pessimism, re- 
ports are more optimistic than of 
late. 

In the northwestern areas of Eu- 
rope progress appears to be satis- 
fying growers, although higher tem- 
peratures would assist in bringing 
the crops to maturity. On the other 
hand, confirmation of reports that 
yields would be low in ‘southern 
France, Spain, Portugal and southern 
Italy has been received. Shortage of 
moisture at sowing time accounts 
for the poor results. in these areas. 
In the southwestern region acreages 
were well under the anticipated fig- 
ure, but it is forecast that high yields 
of good quality grain will offset much 





of the deficiency. 

The major portion of the French 
crop is grown in the north of the 
country and reports indicate that 
conditions are satisfactory. The re- 
sults will, of course, depend upon 
favorable weather being experienced 
during the remainder of June. In 
western Germany, conditions are 
stated to be better than normal and 
a successful crop is anticipated. The 
British situation has also improved as 
a result of the recent heavy rains, 
but some growers stress that warmer 
weather is desirable if progress is to 
be maintained. Some floods in Austria 
have caused damage. 

The South African corn crop is ex- 
pected to be in the region of 74 mil- 
lion bushels. Recent rains have as- 


sisted progress and there has been ~ 


little frost to mar prospects. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 









The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 








High Low Close Close 
June 3, June 10, 
1949 1949 
itn 
804% 
4056 39 
10356 104 
stee 27% 
41% 41 
2% 2% 
13% 4 
50 61% 58% 
171% 178% 180 
43 34 43% 
10 10% 10 
39% 423% 425% 
45 ie 
103% 107% 108 
8% vet 9% 
30% he 31 
27 3034 29% 
105% 107% 10614 
30% 33 33 
170% Soke 177% 
2614 27 2614 
57% 63% 62 
8514 87% 
143% bees 146 
6% 6% 
17% 18% 18% 
8314 +! 
353% 3834 38% 
36% 41% 42 
19% 21% 21% 
33% 355% 34% 
13% sis 12% 
Bid Asked 
#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 14% 16% 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. .... 12% 14% 
#Standard Milling Co. ..........6.620feceeeeee 5 6 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded June 10: 
Bid Asked es fo 
Alli TO, as aed 06 Rha 25%, 26% Ae SS er eee oy ee 
ee alt $3. 25 2nd Pfd.. 103 104% Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. .. 108% sas 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. ...... 104% 105 Purity Bakeries Corp. Try tt 264% 26% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc.. 9%, 9% Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 95% 97 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .. 156 158% St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. S1%4 83% 
General Foods Corp., 50 Pfd. 9654 97% ¢Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .... 99 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% pfd.. 100% 104% Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. HH 961% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% gto] . 126 127 Wagner Baking Co. .......... 8% 8% 
Great A.&P. Tea Co., $5 Pf 135% 136 Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 109% 114 


Horn & Har. Corp., N.Y. $5 Pra. 1eere 10934 


Novadel-Ageme ...........++++5 144%, 14% 


Ward Baking Co., $3.50 Pfd.... 88 8814 


Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 








Wheat and Its Ancestors Included 
in Field Day Demonstration Plots 


KANSAS CITY—The evolution of 
wheat from a grass plant to the pres- 
ent day high-yielding varieties will 
be one of the demonstrations for ap- 
proximately 1,500 visitors at the 
sixth annual Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. field day, June 17, at the 
Paul Uhlmann farm near Overland 
Park, Kansas. 

Actual evolution of wheat will be 
shown in a series of progressive plots, 
the first being planted to interme- 
diate grasses and wheat- like grass. 
Next in the series will be a plot con- 


' taining the old Turkey type which 


the Mennonite immigrants brought 
to Kansas from Russia in the 1870's. 

Growing next to the Turkey wheat 
plot is Tenmarg, the plant scientist's 


‘first major improvement over Turkey, 


and which had Turkey as one of its 
parents. 

On down the line of plots from 
Tenmargq will be found four varieties 
often referred. to as the prodigal 
sons of Tenmarg. These are Pawnee, 
Comanche, Wichita and Triumph, 
which have, since their introduction 
a few years ago, gained widespread 
acceptance by Kansas wheat pro- 
ducers. These four wheats now oc- 
cupy nearly three fourths of the 
Kansas wheat acreage. 

C. E. Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., said 
that the demonstration plots at the 
Uhimann farm are one of 81 similar 
plots over the state. which are being 
used as proving grounds for new 
wheat varieties. Fourteen different 
varieties, some of them as yet not 
released for. production, are included 


in the plots. He said that some of 
the new crosses, still in the testing 
stage, have shown good results. 
Separate from the variety plots 
are four wheat fertility test plots, 
each of which has been given a dif- 
ferent application of 33% ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer. Applications of the 
fertilizer, he said, vary from 100. to 
200 Ib. an acre. With these tests, the 
cooperating agencies hope to deter- 
mine whether it would be profitable 
to use nitrogenous fertilizers on 
wheat fields in eastern Kansas. 
Deane W. Mallot, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, will be the 
principal speaker on the field day 
program. 
————— 
VOLUNTARY ENRICHMENT 
PROMOTED 
HARTFORD, CONN. — The Con- 
necticut Nutrition Council, sponsor of 
the unsuccessful state bread enrich- 
ment bill, is now working to promote 
enrichment through voluntary means. 
Leon A. McDonald, deLaurent Bake 
Shop, president of the Connecticut 
Bakers Assn., Inc.; Charles Barr, its 
secretary, and Chester E. Borck, 
Borck & Stevens, legislative chair- 
man, attended the annual meeting. of 
the council, May 25 and the possi- 
bilities of both groups working to- 
gether in a friendly and co-operative 
fashion were discussed. The council 
is composed chiefly of nutritionists 
and dieticians from all parts of the 
state. 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The liberai loan announce- 
ment made by the government last week, 
which sent wheat values zooming, invoked 
some spot interest from domestic flour buy- 
ers of southwestern grades, but the activi- 
ty was short-lived and demand during the 
remainder of the week was slow. Mills re- 
ported that perhaps 150% of capacity was 
sold immediately following the CCC ground 
storage disclosure, but the combination of 
business on other days failed to bring total 
business up to full capacity. 

Sales in the southwest last week averaged 
77% of capacity, compared with 105% the 
preceding week and 87% a year ago. Only 
3% of the sales were destined for export. 

Bakers’ inclination to buy flour last week 
was spotted. Several chain bakers purchased 
flour during the week. A number of large 
independents also were buyers. The smaller 
trade filled June requirements. The chains 
finished out June and in some instances went 
halfway into July. A rather wide spread now 
exists between June and July quotations due 
to the tightness of the immediate cash 
wheat market. Most mills are allowing a 
25@30¢ discount for July business. They 
report that most customers are now covered 
for June, although a few scattered cars may 
be needed by some. 

An upturn in family flour business also 
was experienced, Those mills with nationally 
advertised brands announced a 20¢ sack 
advance in flour prices effective June 10 and 
the stronger trend encouraged the trade to 
book flour or to price p.d.s. contracts. Other 
types of family flour were in rather slow 
demand and were moving out mainly in 
mixed cars. 

Export business dipped to a very slow 
pace in the Southwest. A few Latin Ameri- 
ean bookings were received and outside of 
that only a minor amount of 80% extraction 
type flour was sold to France. The prices 
which the French were reported to have 
paid ranged $4.35@4.40 140s jutes, Gulf. 
Shipment is designated for around the first 
of July. 

Running time in Kansas City showed some 
improvement last week, the mills averaging 
five days. Operations were at 79% of capac- 
ity, compared with 67% the preceding week 
and 90% a year ago. 

Quotations for immediate shipment, car- 
lots, Kansas City, June 11, cottons: hard 
winter bakery short patents $5.20@5.40; 
standard patent $5.15@5.30, straight $5.10@ 
5.25; established brands of family flour 
$5.90@6.45, first clears $4.05@4.15, second 
clears $3.65@3.75, 1% ash clears or higher 
$3.35@3.55; soft wheat short patent $6.35@ 
6.50, straight $5.25@5.35, cake flour $6.10@ 
6.50. July quotations for bakery grades are 
as follows: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $4.85@5.05, standard patent $4.75 @4.95, 
straight $4.70@4.90, all sacked, Kansas City 
basis, 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
1 quiet, 7 slow, 3 dull. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 85% of capacity 
last week, compared with 65% the preced- 
ing week. Domestic sales declined to aver- 
age 80%, compared with 105% the previous 
week. Export sales were negligible, Shipping 
directions ranged from fair to good. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, June 10, cottons, 
carlots: family flour $5.78, paper bags, bak- 
ers short patent $4.91. These prices reflect 
an increase of 15¢ sack, compared with the 
preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Sharp inclines in prices 
served to retard newly-awakened interest 





in flour last week. The trade kept ideas « 


trimmed to the period before Uncle Sam 
stepped into the wheat picture with a guar- 
anteed price in or out of storage. Mills on 
the other hand were increasingly wary of 
new crop commitments, with the new rules 
serving to eliminate likelihood of any great 
volume of distress wheat. A few small. lots 
for delivery in the first half of July were 
sold, but most new business was for imme- 
diate or prompt shipment. Prices were 
up 35@45¢. 

Texas: Demand last week was well main- 
tained, and volume of sales was apparently 
somewhat larger than the previous week, 
with the increase on bakers flour, although 
sales continue practically all for nearby 
shipment. Total volume ranged from 60 to 
60% -of capacity. Prices were 30@40¢ sack 
higher on both family and bakers flour than 
a week previous due to the sharp advance 
in wheat prices as well as the recent decline 
in millfeed. Quotations June 11, 100s, cot- 
tons: family flour, extra high patent $6.20@ 
6.40, high patent $5.90@6.10, standard bak- 
ers, plain $5@5.10, clears, plain, $4.60@4.70, 
delivered T.C.P. 

Salina: Flour business showed slight im- 
provement the past week, with prices about 
30¢ sack higher. Shipping directions continue 
to arrive in satisfactory volume. 

Denver: Buying during the past seven 
days has been substantially heavier than 
usual, and the market has been quite active. 
Things have generally leveled off now, how- 
ever. Supplies are adequate for needs. Quo- 
tations June 10: bakers $4.90, family $5.70, 

Oklahoma City: There was a noted im- 
provement in sales which averaged for the 
week 90%, compared with 75% a week ago 
and 118% a year ago. Domestic bookings 


were divided 55% to the bakers and 45% 
to the family buyers. Operations averaged 
‘16%, compared with 65% the previous week 
and 85% a year ago. Prices closed unchanged 
to 15¢ lower. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-Ib. cottons June 11: carlots, 
family short patent . $5.35@5.65, standard 
patent $5.25@5.70; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.05@5.10, standard patent $4.95@5, 
straight grade $4.85@4.90, truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: While the erratically higher 
wheat futures market, as a result of the 
ground storage wheat loan program, brought 
in a little more interest on the part of spring 
wheat flour buyers last week, the trade in 
general lacked confidence in the market. 
Orders booked were mostly for June and 
July shipment, with few buyers caring to 
extend contracts into farther distant months. 

Wheat futures are 7@10¢ bu. higher than 
a week ago and this advance occurred at a 
time when millfeeds were registering a sharp 
slump. The net result is an advance of 
about 20¢ sack in flour prices in the past 
week. A number of flour buyers came in on 
the advance, particularly the family trade, 
but individual purchases were of small to 
moderate size—perhaps the largest being 
5,000 sacks. Shipping directions on previous 
contracts were better in some instances, 
partly due to pressure,on the part of some 
mills whose fiscal years end June 30. 

The current wheat market situation poses 
some extremely difficult problems for spring 
wheat millers. Grain values in the Southwest 
are under pressure of the new crop harvest, 
the government’s ground storage program 
has bullish connotations during the harvest 
rush, but may bring problems later in the 
form of damaged grain, and the millfeed 
situation is feeling the effects of luxuriant 
green feed supplies in all parts of the 
country. The recent situation wherein mills 
could quote attractive prices on flour for 
quick shipment due to high millfeed credits 
has reversed itself in the past two weeks 
to a point where no discounts are possible 
on June shipments. July deliveries might 
be offered 10¢ sack less than spot. 

Sales of flour by spring wheat mills last 
week represented 83% of capacity, against 
68% the previous week and 75% a year ago. 
Shipments last week were 65% of capacity, 
against 67% the week before. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 57% of 
capacity last week against 55% the previous 
week and 70% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations last week were 61% 
against 54% the preceding week and 69% a 
year ago. 

The following quotations are for 120-day 
shipment: 

Quotations June 13: Standard patent $5.45 
@5.65, short patent $5.60@5.80, high gluten 
$5.65@5.85, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.45, first clear $5.25@5.60, 
second clear $3.50@4.50, whole wheat $5.25@ 
5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business is dull, as buyers backed away 
following the price advance. Shipping direc- 
tions on previous bookings are fair. No ex- 
port sales were reported. ~ 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Higher flour prices last week did 
not encourage much forward buying. Some 
bakers apparently were ready to enter the 
market, but the upward trend stopped most 
of this. There were some round lot book- 
ings, with a few of substantial amounts, but 
the bulk of the business was in the usual 
one, two and three carlots. Mill agents and 
brokers report increasing interest and, they 
look for heavier buying during the next few 
weeks. Directions were fair. 

Family flour was a little more active last 
week. Although buying was not general, 
sales increased and in the aggregate, a fair 
amount of business was done. Deliveries 
were fair. 

Quotations, June 11: spring top patent 
$5.56@5.89, standard patent $5.45@5.79, first 
clear $4,.90@5.54; family flour $6.85; hard 
winter short patent $5.20@5.57, 95% patent 
$5.10@5.35, first clear $4.40; soft winter 
short patent $6.15@6.70, standard patent 
$5.15@6.35, first clear $5.65 @5.90. 


St. Louis: Local mills report new business 
as fair. Bookings are for immediate wants 
to 30-day shipment. Buyers are very cau- 
tious in placing orders beyond present re- 
quirements. The trade is looking for lower 
prices with the movement of the new crop. 
Consequently there is very little interest 
displayed by the buyers. However, specifica- 
tions are fairly good. Demand for clears is 
good but offerings are scarce. Prices are 
higher and firm. Jobbers say there is no 
change. Bookings are for immediate wants, 
with a few scattered cars for nearby de- 
livery. 


Central states mills say bookings are 
rather slow. Large and small bakers con- 
tinue to buy just for their present wants. 
Bookings consist of single carlots for near- 
by shipment. Shipping instructions are fair. 

Quotations St. Louis June 11, in cottons: 
family top soft patent $5.75, ordinary $4.90; 
top hard $6.35, ordinary $5.05; bakers flour, 
soft winter short patent $5.70, cake $5.70, 
pastry $4.70, soft straight $4.85, soft clear 
$4.10, hard winter short patent $5.25, stand- 
ard $6.10, clear $4.35; spring wheat short 
patent $5.55, standard $6.45, clear $5.35, low 
protein $4.15. 


Toledo: The Toledo bid 39%¢ rate points 
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to New York for No. 2 soft red wheat June 
10 was nominally 16@17¢ over the close of 
Chicago July future, or $2.105% @2.11% as 
compared with the bid June 3 of 28¢ over 
July, or $2.15%. Bidding has started for 
new crop wheat tentatively at about 10¢ 
under the July future for July shipment, 
but is not active as yet. Cutting of wheat 


in the Toledo area usually gets started about- 


July 4, but there is some talk that it may 
get an earlier start this year if favorable 
maturing. weather prevails. There has been 
some support to the wheat market by mill- 
ers buying the July future as a hedge 
against sales of flour to bakers for future 
delivery. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The market advanced so rapid- 
ly it got away from almost all of the buy- 
ers and they now seem more anxious than 
ever to cover only nearby needs. Govern- 
ment action during this past week stimulat- 
ed a sharp increase in wheat prices which 
was reflected in wholesale house and bakery 
sales. There has also been an accompanying 
increase in production, but mills are still 
running almost one third below normal 
capacity despite the assistance of the mill- 
ing in bond operations. Interest in general 
trends is still at a high ebb, but more than 
ever, the Buffalo buyers are holding off 


, for favorable developments in the new wheat 


- 


crop. Their inventories are kept at a mini- 
mum, with purchases limited to daily nec- 
essities, 

Quotations June 11, f.0.b. Buffalo: Spring 
family $6.95@7.05, high gluten $6.05@6.10, 
standard $5.90@5.95, first clear $5.45@5.55, 
hard winter standard $5.80@5.85; first clear 
$5.50@5.55, soft winter short patent $5.50@ 
5.55, straight $5.30@5.35, first clear $4.25@ 
4.30. 


New York: Scattered sales to all classes 
of buyers indicated the depletion of orders 
on mills’ books. Lots were not large, but 
many of them were for shipment within a 
week since for an extended period . busi- 
ness has been very light. In some quarters 
brokers felt that their customers have 
switched from extreme bearishness to con- 
cern over the future of wheat prices. There 
were indications that they considered they 
had missed some good buys at lower levels 
and were anxious to purchase at the quota- 
tions prevalent before the advances. 

Another feature was the increased interest 
in southwesterns. Not only were price rela- 
tionships more favorable to them, but even 
with more substantial conversions they 
were still more attractive than springs. New 
crop Kansas flours have narrowed to a point 
fairly close to old crop flours. New soft 
winters were also offered at $5.15, though 
not freely. Prices closed the week about 25¢ 
above the previous week. 

Quotations June 11, spring family flour 
$7.15, high glutens $5.95@6.25, standard 
patents $5.75@6.05, clears $5.35 @5.60; 
southwestern standard patents $5.30@5.65; 
high ratio cakes §6@7, soft winter straights 
$5.40 @ 5.80. 


Boston: Announcement of the new gov- 
ernment support price program shot flour 
values up in the local market this week. 
Springs advanced 15@45¢ while hard win- 
ters showed gains of 20@25¢. Soft wheat 
flours were not so responsive, however, and 
finished showing changes ranging from 20¢ 
lower to 20¢ higher. 

Activity on the buying side increased 
sharply early in the week in direct contrast 
to the slow trading which has been in ef- 
fect in the market for the first six months 
of the year. Dealers reported fairly heavy 
bookings for June and July shipment even 
after the storage plan announcement. Ac- 
tivity, however, tapered off at the end of 
the week, with some operators expressing 
the opinion that some good hot dry weather 
would see a moderate reaction from current 
quotations. The volume of orders, however, 
placed this group in the minority by far, 
and it appeared to be the general opinion 
that values would not recede appreciably 
from prevailing price levels. 

Small bakers still operated on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, reflecting continued consumer 
resistance for sweet goods. 

Quotations June 11. spring short patents 
$6.05@6.20, standards $5.95@6.10, high glu- 
ten $6.15@6.30, first clears $5.45@5.65, hard 
winter short patents $5.75@6, standards 
$5.40@5.60, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.20@ 
6.45, eastern soft winter straights $5.30@ 
6.05, high ratio $6.05@7.05, family $7.17@ 
7.20, 

Philadelphia: After experiencing a slight 
resurrection of buying interest this flour 
market has reverted to the dullness which 
was its principal characteristic for such an 
e*tended period. 

This short-lived revival of purchasing first 
became noticeable when an underlying easi- 
ness gave way to an apparent upward ten- 
dency, causing bakers—who had permitted 
stocks to sink to unusually low leyels in the 
hope of cheaper replenishments later—to 
decide that at least some coverage was in 
order. 

The interruption of the downtrend later 
gained momentum and the recovery spread 
to all grades so that the general list is 
ruling 25@45¢ sack higher than the com- 
Parable levels of a week ago, with widest 
advancement in spring grades. 

Mill representatives say that some orders 
are still being received, but none of these 
go beyond the moderate amount stage and 
all stress the importance of nearby delivery. 
Interest in deferred shipment is virtually 
non-existent. 

Those in the bakery trade are displaying 
very little indication of restored confidence 
in the price. structure of the market and 
there seems to be a general inclination to 
continue to sit back and watch develop- 
ments, 

Among the latter under close scrutiny at 
the moment is the announcement by the 
government that loans will be granted on 
grain stored on the ground. Many observers 
had felt that the lack of storage space 
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would be an important factor in bringing 
about the further price setback so many 
were expecting. 

Also getting attention is the weak under- 
tone which has assumed importance in 
millfeed, with prices cut rather sharply 
to narrow the margin of millers: on flour. 
Regarding this, the belief is rather wide- 
spread that any rally in offal is unlikely 
until late summer or fall. 

Meanwhile, the trend of bakery sales con 
tinues disappointing with material improve- 
ment unlikely during the vacation season. 
On the other hand, however, bakers in resor: 
areas are preparing for their busiest tim: 
of year. 

Quotations June 11: Spring family $6.95@ 
7.05, high gluten $6.25@6.35, short patent 
$6.15@6.25, standard $6.05@6.15, first clea: 
$5.70@5.85; hard winter short patent $5.70a 
5.90, standard $5.60@5.80; soft winter stand- 
ard $5.20@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: New crop Kansas hard baker: 
flour came to the front the past week 
Those mill representatives having this typ< 
of flour report an exceptionally large volum: 
of orders. One of the flour brokers here re- 
ports the past week as the best week sinc: 
he has been in the flour business the past 
20 years. Others, while not so forceful in ex 
pressing their sales volume state it was a 
nice business week and that a large amount 
of new crop Kansas was sold by them. Price: 
are up, but the fact that new government 
guarantees were miade to wheat grower: 
proved a large factor in the buying of flou: 
here. Orders are being placed largely fo: 
30-to-60-day commitments, but 90 to 12( 
days are designated occasionally. Sale of 
spring wheat flour was very poor the entir: 
week. Interest was only for small fill-in: 
and an occasional car or two. Here, too 
prices advanced. All orders placed are fo: 
immediate, or the Tatest 30-day deliveries 
In family flour little interest is shown 


Neither jobbers nor bakers are buying 
ahead, although it_is stated that if any) 
coal strike seems probable family patent 
sales will increase, Soft wheat flour sales 
are also on the increase. Bakers and jobbers 
both bought more liberally than for some 
past weeks. Bakers are planning the usual 
summer closing periods for the entire per- 
sonnel to vacation at the same period. No 
neighborhood will be without bakery sup- 
plies as great care is exercised to have a 
shop in the vicinity open at all times, Direc- 
tions are good. 

Quotations June 11, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-Ib. cottohs: hard winter Kansas 
bakery standard patent $5.22@5.24, medium 
patent $5.27@5.30, short patent $5.37@5.39; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.78@6.29, 
medium patent §5.92@6.34, short patent 
$5.93@6.39; clears $5.48@5.79; high gluten 
$6.03@6.44; family flour, advertised brands 
$6.91@6,94, other brands $6.20@6.89; pastry 
and cake flours $5.25@6.47; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.16; 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The slight improvement in 
flour sales is beginning to taper off sharply. 
There is some general buying for quick 
shipment, particularly by the smaller 
bakers. Increased interest and inquiries are 
developing on new crop shipments, although 
workings are very limited, reflecting the 
unsettled market. Earliest deliveries will be 
effected June 15. Hard winters are meeting 
with the best demand, while northern 
springs participate in only limited amounts 
to bakers and jobbers. Sales on Pacific 
Coast soft flours are arousing little interest. 
Cracker and cookie bakers are purchasing 
midwestern soft winters, but the volume of 
business is limited. The majority of inquiries 
are for replacement of almost depleted 
stocks. Shipping directions are lagging 
somewhat. Export flour business remains 
very quiet, with no workings reported. 

Quotations June 11, carlots packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent §5.25@5.35, standards $5.10@ 
5.25, first clear $3.90@4.30; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.90, standards 
$5.60@5.75, first clear $5.15@5.50, high glu- 
ten $5.90@6.05; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@6.10, straights $5.10@5.35, first clear 
$4.45@4.70, high gluten cake $5.85@6.30; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, pastry $5.90@ 
6.10. Shipments by barge from Minneapolis 
20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Flour prices rose toward the end 
of the week not due to any buying or to the 
antics of the wheat market, but because 
millfeed prices were so sharply down that 
it was necessary to hoist flour somewhat 
to compensate for lowered millfeed credits. 
Business was reported as slow by every- 
one in the trade, and all concerned are sit- 
ting on the sidelines awaiting developments 
both as to government policy and as to what 
effect new, crops will have on the grain 
price structure. Family patent $6.80, Blue- 
stem $6.15, bakery $6.33, pastry $5.99. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Export bookings contin- 
ue scarce. Competition for domestic busi- 
ness is keen. Quotations June 11: top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $10.90 bbl., 
seconds $10.40, bakers $10.30, in 98s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., government 
regulation flour $14 280-lb. for shipment to 
end of July, winter ports $13.95 Montreal. 

The market for winters is slow. Quotations 
June 11: $9 bbl. secondhand jutes, f.o.b. 
Montreal. Offerings of winter wheat limited. 
Demand is slow. Quotations June 11: $2@ 
2.10 bu. f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just over 483,500 bbl., 
of which only 105,000 bbl. was destined for 
the U.K. The remainder of the flour was 
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made up” of small amounts going to Class 


are not working to capacity. Quotations 

41: top patent springs for delivery be- 

n Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $11.15@11.40 cottons; second 
patents $10.65@10.90, second patents to 
pakers $10.15@ 10.40. 

“Vancouver: There continues to be no im- 
provement in the export flour picture here. 
Indieations from buyers overseas who hold 
the necessary dollar credits is that they are 
holding off placing orders until there are 
some definite indications as to the size and 
quality of the new Canadian wheat croép. 

ven Marrila buyers, who have been tak- 
ing. fairly regular supplies from here re- 
cently, show little interest in nearby offers. 
The China situation continues uncertain. 
ong buyers, who normally buy Cana- 
dian flour for South China account, are not 
making any new commitments pending 
clarification of the Communist policy in 
China. 

However, reports received here from 
Shanghai indicate that the new regime is 
making little change in procedures and is 
apparently ‘allowing merchants to import 
and export with a minimum of restriction, 
The main deterrent to sales to that country 
at present is the question of the necessary 
exchange. 

Domestic flour sales are moving slowly. 
While-some ofthe mills are maintaining 
the 20¢ bbl. advance put into effect-a couple 
of weeks ago, many of the larger mills are 
offerimg at list prices. This. spread in pricés 
is.§l6wing down forward buying here. 

Cash car quotations for 98s cottons June 
11: first patents $11.25@11.45, bakers pat- 
ents $19.75@10.95, western cake and. pastry 

our $11.75 @12.25, Ontario pastry $13.25. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


is: Millfeed prices appear to 
have leveled off at the sharply lower levels 
recorded a week ago. Demand for bran has 
hown renewed volume, especially for near- 





y shipment, although there is mounting 
nterest in July-August at $1@1.50 ton 
iscount. Midds are in strong demand for 


pet and future with sellers not inclined to 
iscount for the later positions. Quotations 
June 13: bran $42.50, standard midds $47.50, 
flour-midds $48, red dog $49 ton, Minneapolis. 
Reeent sales of bran to the government for 
vrasshopper bait have largely been shipped. 
No further buying has been reported al- 
though there have been some intimations 
hat additional orders may be placed after 
July 1 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower and supplies are adequate. Pure bran 
$44.50, standard bran $43.50, standard midds. 
$47, flour midds $48, mixed feeds $48.50, red 
dog $49. 

Kansas City: The market for both bran 
and shorts is stronger this week, with shorts 
showing the greater strength. Shorts have 
advanced $6 ton during. the past week, 
while bran after a period of weakness 
is up $1@2 ton. Mixed car demand is very 
good, absorbing much of the reduced shorts 
preduction. Straight cars are difficult to 
locate. Bran is not in such a tight position 
but there is a little improvement in demand. 
Quotations June 13: Bran $39@40, shorts 
$52@52.60. 

Hutchinson: Good demand continued for 
millfeed, especially for shorts. The southern 
mixed car trade was absorbing most feed 
offerings and was keen for the offal, which 
ddvanced $2 ton, while bran slid backward 
nearly as much. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $38.50@39.50, gray shorts $48.50 
@49. 

Wichita: Demand for bran is fair, with 
supplies ample, demand for sherts-is good, 
with supplies sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $39.50, shorts $49. Bran 
declined $2 ton, shorts advanced $2 ton, 
compated with the preceding week. 

Denver: The millfeed market is consider- 
ably firmer, and demand at present is very 
good. Supplies are somewhat limited. Quota- 
tions: bran $41.50, shorts $51. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 lower 
on bran. Quotations, straight cars, bran 
$41.60@42.50, millrun $46,30@47.30, shorts 
$51@52. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations June 11, carlots, 
burlaps: bran $46@47, gray shorts $56@57, 
delivered T.C.P.; unchanged on bran and. up 
about $2 on shorts, compared to a week 
previous. Demand is good for sherts, fair 
for bran and offerings are moderate. 


Salina: Demand is fair, with bran $3.50 
ton lower and shorts $2 ton higher. Supplies 
are about in line with trade requirements. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $40@ 
40.50, gray shorts $48.50@49. 

Buffalo: After a still further drop in mill- 
feed prices last week, 
back about $2 ton. This decrease was to be 
expected after the government action on the 
farm program. The sales have been slowed 
up, with buyers waiting for additional de- 
velopments and using the less expensive 
competitive substitute ingredients. 

. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffale: bran $49@50, 
standard midds $52@53; flour midds. $52@ 
53, red dog $52@53. 

Pittsburgh: Demand ‘for. millfeeds is very 
food. Prices are down and have shown 
wide fluctuations. Dealers still adhere to a 
buying: policy to cover only the next’30 days. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$53.80@55, standard midds. $58.80@60, flour 
midds $53@59.30, red dog $60 @60.30. 

Philadelphia: -An underlying weakness is 
much in evidence in the local millfeed mar- 
ket, and prices are on a downward course. 
This development has brought out no sudden 
tush of purchasing orders,..howeyer, so that 


the values bounded’ 


‘satisfied to 
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supplies are more than ample for demand. 
Some expect that theré may be some tight- 
ening of offerings later as holders of the 
commodity decide to hold out for a better 
teturi. The June 9 quoetationsen standard 
bran of $58 is $4. ton under .that of the 
previous week, while standard midds. is off 
$5 to°$58 and a-similar sétback leaves red 
dog at7$60. ; 

Chisago: Demand is quiet and sypplies are 
adequate. Bran $43.50@44,* standard midds. . 


$50@51, flour midds. $51@52,. réd dag. $52@ ~ 
52.50. es 5 ee 5 


St. Louis: Very * little ‘interest is - shown 
in millfeeds. and*that .is| in spot. stuffedhty; 
No dnterest! in forward. movements. Offe’ 
are tiglt./ Quotations: bran -$43.25@43.75; 
gray shorts $51.75 @52.25.. pk or 3s 

Toledo: Millféed-has- turnéd ‘strongér and 
is quoted at $49 for bran arid $54 for midds. 
in sacks, f.o.b. mill. 

New Orleans: With milifeed prices irregu- 
lar but tending to steadiness,. buyers appear 
limit purchases to shipment 
during the next few .days. There is a slight 
lessening of the differential ‘between bran 
and shorts, with bran being offered a little 
more freeely by the mills.»Mixers arid job- 


‘bers are pufchasing’ very cautiously and only 


for immediate needs. No inquiries were re- 
ported on export. business. Bran’ $48.50@ 
49.50, shorts $58:25@69. ¥ 


Seattle: Millfeed simply fell apart in this. 


“market during. the week, and. there’ was vir- 


tually no price -struéture that: “could ‘be 
pinned down definitely: Flour milfs’ éarly “in 
the-wéek hid lists at.around $57@58, deliv- 
ered common transit points, but resellers 
dropped the market to $55, mills followed, 
resellers went to $53 and then to $52, and 
by the end of the week mills as well as 
middlemen were quoting $50 and no sales 
were reported. Lack of demand, substitution 
of cheaper ingredients, impending arrival of 
South American supplies, heavy crop pros- 
pects and the fact that mills had not sold 
any June feed to speak of were all given as 
reasons for the heavy and sudden decline 
in the market. Nominal $51 delivered com- 
mon transit points, quick, June and July de- 
livery. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with demand 
and supply about equal. Mills continue to 
operate six days a week, with plants booked 
into July. Quotations: red bran and millrun 
$60, midds. $65. To Denver: red bran and 
millrun $67, midds $72.. To California: red 
bran and millrun $67.50, midds. $72.50, f.o.b. 
San. Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: While supplies are not 
more plentiful demand has fallen off con- 
siderably. Quotations: bran $61, shorts $62, 
midds. $62, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Boston: Millfeed prices staged a quick 
recovery from further recessions in the 
Boston market this week. Spring bran was 
at one time $4 under the previous week’s 
closing but recovered haif of the extreme 
decline. Midds. recovered $2.50 from the low 
of the week and finished 50¢ higher. Mixed 
feeds also are higher. Red dog closed $1 
higher after losing approximately $3. 

Most dealers reported that activity de- 
clined perceptibly on the upturn, with 
week-end trading practically at a minimum. 
Quotations: spring: bran $56, midds. $59.50, 
mixed feeds $58, red dog $62. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues at 
the lowest point in years and some western 
mills are now much more receptive to bids 
although nominal prices are being main- 
tained by the majority of mills. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands here are only sufficient ‘for 
immediate needs since buyers are using 
grain and substitute feeds to an increasing 
extent. Cash car quotations: bran $59.55, 
shorts and midds. $60.55. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds continue 
in keen demand, and there is no sign of 
any letup. Western mills’ output is going 
largely to eastern Canada, and supplies are 
not nearly enough to cope with the demand, 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and-Al- 
berta bran $56@57; shorts $55@56; small 
lots ex+country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The market for these 
products is very slow. Quotations June 9: 
rolled oats.in 80-lb. cottons $4.25; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 


Winnipeg: There is a seasonal trade -in 
rolled oats. and oatmeal, made up of small 
amounts for export. Domestic sales are mod- 
erate,.and supplies are equal to the demand. 
Quotations: rolled oats ir 80-lb. sacks $4.65 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks, $5.60. 
is: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
June 13; 24-oz..packages $3.10 
packages $3.35. 








Minneapol 
ed at $4.85 
case, 48-oz. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is.a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for June 4 and 11: 


‘ « 


BRAN— June 4 June 11 
Pee reer a $....@*37.60 $37.55@ 38.00 
SEs is Sea S Rs @*35.25 35.75@ 36.00 
August @*35.25 ....@*35.40 
September -«+»@*35.20 35.40@ 35.75 
October .. 35.25@ 35.50. 35.40@ 36.75 
November ..... «wee @*35.75 36.50@- 36.75 

SHORTS— 

Pe Sod vas ote $45.50@ 45.75 $.:..@*49.00 
July .« °40.50@ 41.76 - «+ 0@*41.75 
August 40.00@ 40.75 - «+ ~@*40.50 
September 39.75@ 40.60 40.00@ 41.00 
October 39.00@.40.26 .40.00@ 40.75 
November 38.76@ 40.00 39.25@ 40.50 
Sales (toris) 1,680 1,800 

*Bale. 
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Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 














Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
* 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
a 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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WANT ADS 


saciamamnammaaniiel 
v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 
| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
































WANTED —. EXPERIENCED TERMINAL 
elevator superintendent. Kansas area. 
Knowledge of grades, mixing and blend- 
ing essential. Address 39, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER — 
large- and medium-sized mill. Thirty 
years’ practical experience, milling hard 
and soft wheats, rye, buckwheat, corn 
products and feeds. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Write or wire The Dixie Hotel, 
Box No. 3, 615% Akard S8t., Dallas, Texas. 











MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 














v 
FOR SALE—ALL MILLING EQUIPMENT— 
200 bbl. mill. Write or phone Farmers 


Co-op. Grain Co., Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—NEW SCALES: ELEVATOR 
grain receiviung, Richardson Model MMM 
26-bu.; motor truck type 8S Fairbanks, 
40’x10’ with type registering beam. Ad- 
dress 41 The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








Pillsbury Warns 
Against Cutting 
Advertising Budget 


MINNEAPOLIS—Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., emphasized that business must 
not redute its advertising and sales 
effort in the face of any “depressive” 
philosophy of thinking the nation is 
going to have a depression, in speak- 
ing last week before members of the 
Association of Independent Optical 
Wholesalers in convention here. 

“In its own interests, labor must 
lend an assist. Business must in- 
crease advertising, push sales, shave 
costs of producing and distributing, 
price realistically, merchandise with 
originality and try to serve custom- 
ers even better than in the past— 


PMA ASKS FOR OFFERS 
OF GULF FLOUR 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration June 
14 broke its long silence on pur- 
chases of flour for the export pro- 
gram by wiring mills for offers of 
700,000 sacks of flour for Gulf ex- 
port, shipment from mills not later 
than July 12. The specifications call 
for hard wheat flour, 72% extrac- 
tion, under GR 200. 


_ made, however, 
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PLAN SALES STRATEGY—The “V” Club, entire sales 
organization of Valier & Spies Milling Co., met in St. 
Louis last week to plan sales strategy for the 1949-50 
crop year and to honor outstanding sales representa- 
tives and guests of the company. Welcoming the mem- 
bers of the club to the sessions at Hotel Chase was L. 
C. Chase, vice president of Flour Mills of America and 
general manager of Valier & Spies. Chairman for the 
three-day series of meetings was A. G. Ehernberger, 


graph above. 


sales manager. Heading the list of honored guests who  '«®f. 


addressed the group were Henry H. Cate, president of 
Flour Mills of America; Elmer W. Reed, executive vice 
president of FMA, and T. A. O’Sullivan, vice president 
in charge of Flour Mills’ grain department. Other guests, 
all mill executives at Valier & Spies, were A. L. Christ- 


Harold Burgess, Ca’ 


man, Will 
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man, G. C. Giessing, John E. Starnes, E. B. Scanlon, L. 
E. McQuillen and W. V. VanScoyk, who spoke on tech- 
nical problems in the milling industry. In addition, club 
members heard King P. Aitken, Jr., B. V. Hopper, V. & S. 
sales directors, and R. B Lahlein, advertising manager. 

Those attending the meeting are shown in the photo- 


Front row, left to right: C. L. Luecke, Edward M. Peek, Byron 
E. Loyd, A. G. Ehernberger, T. A. O’Sullivan, Elmer W. Reed, -L. C. 
Chase, H. H. Cate, Miss L. Gerber, B. V. Hopper and E. D. Green- 


Second row, left to right: R. B. Lahlein, Raymond F. Schrameyer, 
J. Lommel, G. G. Giessing, W. F. Fleming, 
E. E. Smith, Walter L. Long, J. G. Hughes, Nelson F. Igel, W. V. 
VanScoyk, H. E. Hart and N. M. Thompson. 
Third row, left to right: B. H. Pepper, Ed Scanlon, A. L. Christ- 
iam A. Martin, Herman J. 8 : 
King Aitken, Gene Barry, Sam H. Edelmann, J. C. Heman, A. H. 
Heidemann, Charles G. Stapenhorst. 


orst, Lee R. Whidby, 





sacrifice, if we must, short term or 
‘safety’ gains for long term growth. 
Defeatism can only defeat ourselves,” 
he said. 

“If enough people think we are go- 
ing to have a depression, we will 
have one, If, when business begins to 
fall off, we say, ‘Here comes a de- 
pression,’ and pull in our sales and 
advertising strength, we are getting 
a_depression off to a fast start,” Mr. 
Pillsbury said. 

He urged American businessmen 
to follow an aggressive policy now 
that selling is beginning to get tough. 
“We must go on the offensive our- 
selves,” he pointed out. “Sales, ad- 
vertising and promotion efforts should 
be strengthened, and the morale and 
efficiency of our people should be 
stimulated,” he emphasized. 





BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL CROSS PROMOTED 
TO NEW GMI POSITION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Earl F. Cross 
has been promoted from his former 
position of operations manager for 
the central division of General Mills, 
Inc., in Chicago to the Minneapolis 
headquarters office where he will be 
associated with general flour opera- 
tions. 

Leslie N. Perrin, company presi- 
dent, also announced that W. V. Cal- 
vert, grain executive of the com- 
pany’s Atlanta office, has been trans- 
ferred to Louisville. 

Both appointments were effective 
June 1, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SALINA TRACT PURCHASED 
SALINA, KANSAS — The Salina 

Terminal Elevator Co. has purchased 

a tract containing seven lots here. 

The property adjoins its present 

grain elevator site, and was acquired 

for possible addition to the elevator. 

No construction plans have yet been 








Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
Names E. W. Schmitt President 


By W. E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


DENVER—E. W. Schmitt, Bender’s 
Bakery, Denver, was elected presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn. at the 24th annual convention 
of the organization held at the Al- 
bany Hotel here June 5-7. 

Other officers elected were: Tim 
Campbell, Sally Ann Baking Co., 
Grand Junction,’ Colo., first vice 
president; J. R. Jacobson, Kilpatrick 
Baking Co., Denver, second vice 
president; Fred R. Linsenmaier, 
Brolite Co., Denver, treasurer, and 
Ted W. Kunde, Western Bakers Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
board of governors of the association: 
Rodger D. Knight, Jr., Campbell 
Sell Baking Co., Denver; Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver; R. S. Mellivaine, Rainbo Bread 
Co., Denver; Tim Campbell, Sally 
Ann Baking Co., Grand Junction, 
Colo.; O. W. Newcomb, Newcomb’s 
Bakery, Denver; Fred Voss, Voss 
Bros. Bakeries, Denver; Charles 
Love, Rhodes Ranch Egg Co., Den- 
ver; Harry Liggitt, Industrial - Lab- 
oratories, Denver; Robert Ferrill, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Denver; Joe 
May, Engelhart & May Baking Co., 
Farmington, N.M.; Clarence Baugh- 
man, Robin Hood Bake Shoppe, Den- 
ver, and Fred Linsenmaier, Brolite 
Co., Denver. 

Elected governors-at-large were 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bak- 
ing Co., Denver; Robert Panneton, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Dén- 
ver; Stanley Self, Standard Brands 
Inc., Denver; E. F. Pettus, Pettus 
Ideal Bakery, Rawlins, Wyo., and 





Francis Bain, Campbell Sell Baking 
Co., Denver. 

Registration for the three - day 
meeting totaled 251. 

A report of the convention sessions 
appeared in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


N.Y. BAKERS CLUB HOLDS 
SPRING PARTY 


NEW YORK — The annual spring 
party of the Bakers Club, Inc., was 
held in the club’s headquarters in 
the Shelton Hotel June 7. The affair 
was under the direction of the enter- 
tainment committee, which had made 
excellent arrangements for the buffet 
supper and other refreshments. A 


.large crowd was present, including 


a number of out-of-town members. 
Even the weather, which was ideal, 
contributed to the party, and made 
the terrace outside the club rooms 
an ideal spot. 3 


* 


FLOUR BROKER’S WIFE HOB- 
NOBS WITH CELEBRITIES 


PITTSBURG H—Carmelita F. 
Spagnol, wife of J. Spagnol, flour 
broker, packed the following activi- 
ties into three weeks on the conti- 
nent: Met Andrei Vishinsky, Pablo 
Picasso, and a troupe of other celeb- 
rities; attended the recent wedding 
of Rita Hayworth and Prince Aly 
Khan, and was hired as set designer 
for a large Rome stage production. 
She’s too busy to write letters, Mr. 
Spagnol points out. 
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CONVENTION 


CALENDAR 


June 15—Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn., annual convention, St. Clair 


- Country Club, Belleville; secretary, 


J. L. Grigg, Sparta. 
June 16—Des Moines Feed & Grain 


- Club, Annual Field Day at the Hy- 


perion Field Club, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, A. A. Cavey, Inland Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines. 


June 17—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., field day, Uhlmann 
Farms, Overland Park, Kansas; man- 
ager, Jess B. Smith, 1212 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 
Assm., summer meeting at the St. 
Clair Inn, 10 miles south of Port 
Huron, on the St. Clair River; secre- 
tary, J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


June 19-20 — Ohio Bakers Assn., 
convention, Miami Hotel and Dayton 
Country Club, Dayton; sec., Roy Fer- 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus. 


June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., midsummer meet- 
ing at French Lick, Ind.; secretary, 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 19-21—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Crescent Hotel, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; secretary-treasurer, Everett L. 
Berry, Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 


June 20-22 — Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Baltimore Bakers Club 
joint summer outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; secretary, 
Potomac group, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Lellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md.; sec- 
retary, Baltimore group, “Pat” Mc- 
Ginnis, c/o Standard Brands, Inc., 
Baltimore. 


June 27-28— National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill. 


July 10-15—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, ninth annual convention at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P..G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn., 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Devenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., secretary, Francis 
R. King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., 
Seattle 1. 


Oct. 9-11—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. 

* Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
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Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 


Jan. 22-24, 1950 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 
dore Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


April 80-May 2—Tri-State. Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

June 11-18, 1950 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual summer con- 
vention; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 No. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 21-28, 1951 — Pennsylvania 





7 


33 


Bakers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


———BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS PAXICO ELEVATOR 


PAXICO, KANSAS—James Sow- 
ers, Richland, Kansas, recently- pur- 
chased the Kaiser Elevator here, 
which has been owned and operated 
by Earl Kaiser, who bought the ele- 
vator from W. R. Guth in 1940. The 
15,000-bu. structure had been oper- 
ated by Mr. Guth since 1926. 








(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 






























Robin Hood Flour 


T’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Mills Limited 
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Export Flour 
















We offer 
our own INSURANCE 
tn cane **All Risks’’ 
OILCAKE MEAL Special Service to Flour Mills on 
TORONTO ELEVATORS | snd Transportation 
T nore Conads pres eel = Hendling” 
oronto 





Western Assurance 











Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 























om Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
Grain and 
Feeds SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
a Gaaees tee ee, 
peg Gra c. ge 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
CANADA Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO, TORONTO 1, CANADA 
Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
““eausmeon axe ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: “Wo umacs" 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada . Quality 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 












L LIMITED 
C/ GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA eo 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 


















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA sé 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Mam 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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OCILVIE 


FOR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED and Purity Rolled Oats 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton CO. LIMITED 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 
OF-29NM 


COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
KANSAS CITY 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to ; Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to é 

serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other OMAHA 

coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 

with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 


and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. Phone 3-3478 








“THERE iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD 





WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 


IMPERIAL 


ARD work for the past several weeks 

is now making life easier for our 
country wheat buyers. For they have 
made, as usual, a pre-harvest survey of 
farms near their stations, so that they 
know exactly where to find the choice 
wheats we want to maintain the better 
baking qualities of IMPERIAL and 
VELVET flours. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat selection that guar- 
antees fine results from these superior 


flours. 


ae Y 





















BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


e GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 


MILLING CO. 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


GLUTEN FLOUR 








LUCKY 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











— FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker's favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 


technique. 


lower 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY ‘Wichita, Kansas 





Quality Millers Since 1879 
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A cmE~Ewvans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ROBINSON Over a Century of Milling Progress 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS ¢ Since 1821 * 























MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 New wheat is moving 
; and PAGE is picking the 
best from four major 
wheat states to come to 
our Topeka storage. That 
means year around top 
* quality. 


THE THO ILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "NTY:° 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 





Cable Address: ““DonrEacu,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





CRAWFORD & LAW | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LO 














Established 1870 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
CEREAL DUCTS 
Cory Buildings 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD. Ld | 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICKS ALSO AT 


ERPOOL LEITH 
bus BELFAST 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, BEB. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





ROBERT cere & CO. 


FLOUR caitunilone 
60 Wellington 8+. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dirptoma,’’ Glasgow 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGC W 
Cable Address: ““MarveEL,” Glasgow 











Francis M. Franco 


Glowr 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tlt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London. 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 














HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 











Corys’ Buildings GLASGOW 
NEW YORK Producers of 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington Street 

DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS of Sennen eet ae Cable Address: “WAVERLEY 

STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & JOHN F. CAMERON & CO.| | FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator LARSEN co. No. 8 South College Street FLOUR MERCHANTS 

2,008,000 bus. FL ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.? 

CHRISTOPHER HARRIS All Grades Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Treasurer and Manager Cable Address: Code: C, I. F. business much preferred. 
St. Joseph, Mo.- 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. “VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RIT_LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
ay meed et Y. Produce Exchange 
Ex. - NEW YORK 
New dry Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace. St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘'Pxitip,’’ Dundee 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


“Savers ot HSEZDS ot au nines 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange . 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 











aga at mage Baw LORE MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Cable Address: “Grams,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dub) 1 
KNIGHTON H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V.. 7 
FOR FLOUR FLOUR FLOUR mtg SINCE 1889 
NEW YORK BOSTON vrs coe Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
PHIL ADELPHIA J. F. same sy om La Shit cusene eee 3 recall caplay sani Guica Baek tae Sort 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 





a 





P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES’”’ 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


Affiliated with: 
G@. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERF (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


- 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 








hes Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
68, MARK LANE, 


LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 











Ungerplein 2 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 4 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


































me ie eae a llee 
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"ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


"Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





Re eet Wade 








W. H, Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


_W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Te ncherteon Street GLASGOW 
_ - 0.1. F. Business Much Preferred 
_ Cable Address: ‘“WuaTear,” Glasgow 





—— 





GE NERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cabie Address: “Jos” a Zz. 

,, Codes: Riverside, ntley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 W% 1929) 








Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Reference: 
Cable Address: 
Amsterdam 





De Twentsche Bank, 
‘Witbure”’ 











N,V. siscecr asic, 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 








A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 4 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank ¥ g: the 
City of New York, Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes 8t., London 


Reference: 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 

















Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: Oslo 


“Filormel,” 
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MacTavish (after heated argument 
with his wife): I'll be commitin’ sui- 
cide, so I will! 

Mrs. MacT.: Dinna forget to turn 
oot the gas when you’re through. 


¢?¢ 

During the war a fighter pilot met 
a friend he hadn’t seen for several 
years. The friend was amazed that 
the pilot was still a lieutenant, and 
asked him why. 

“Well,” said the pilot, “I had a 
colonel who was nuts about alerts. 
Three or four times every 24 hours 
the whistle would blow, we would 
have to run out, climb in the plane, 
start the motor, and sit until the all 
clear sounded. I got tired of that, 
so I got an orangutang, and after a 
stiff course got him trained to do all 
that whenever he heard the whistle. 
It worked fine until one day while 
I was stretched out on the bunk, the 
whistle blew, the orangutang went 
out, and I turned over and went 
back to sleep, but woke up a little 
later realizing that I had not heard 
the all clear. By the time I got out 
the planes had all taken off in per- 
fect formation, and there were the 
colonel and I alone on the field.” 

“And that’s why you're still a lieu- 
tenant?” 

“Yeah—I wouldn’t mind it so much 
except that now that damned orangu- 
tang is a lieutenant colonel.” 


¢?¢¢ 

“If her favorite sport is fishing 
through the ice, she must be the 
real outdoor type.” 

“Nah—she just wants to get the 
cherry at the bottom of the Old 
Fashioned.” 

¢?¢ 


Waiter: This coffee is imported 
from Brazil. 

Customer: Well, 
It’s still warm. 


¢*? @ 

“Give me another pound of your 
ant powder,” said the man _ rushing 
into the store. 

“I’m glad to see you like the pow- 
der,” said the clerk. 

“Yes,” snapped the customer, “I’ve 
got one ant unconscious with the 
first pound and I figure I'll be able 
to kill him with the second.” 

ee? @ 

A Hollywood mogul who had nev- 
er learned to read or write had man- 
aged for years by signing his check 
with two X’s. Then one day his bank- 
er called and asked: “How about this 
latest check? It seems authentic, but 
it has three X’s.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. My wife has 
social ambitions,” was the answer. 
“She thinks I should have a middle 


name.” 
¢?¢?F 


Lady: Did you notice that pile of 
wood in the yard? 

Tramp: Yes, lady, I seen it. 

Lady: You should have said, “I 
saw it.” 

Tramp: You saw me see it, but 
you won’t see me saw it. 


whattya know? 
















YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS —A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 






















The Rorthwestern Miller 
1949 ALMANACK 


The year’s important facts and figures about the flour, 
feed, grain and baking industries are reviewed. It 
brings together much valuable material to be kept for 
easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 















Features of the 1949 Almanack Are These Departments— 
FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of ‘Gules a penanete 


World Import Inetios Hane oer on 
BAKING-— Beg indhie vers 
Baking FOREIGN— 


Regulations 
Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Packaging 


The Almanack Number is available 
free to new subscribers of The North- 
western Miller on request and is sold 
f= mere a Sapacity separately at $1 per copy. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Fooled ee eel eee a ee ad 


& Check One: 


[ ] 















Please send the Almanack Number free and 
enter my subscription to The Northwestern 
Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Send the Almanack Number only—$l. per copy 


Enclosed $........ 


Tore eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard ae Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








r0lden Loaf” that's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








PIhES PEAR 


ee ee 








‘CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


seed... 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co.........-+++++5+ ‘ 2 
Acme-Evans Co. ......+-+++- Sob e eevee 37 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .......--+-0e005 - 40 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..-.--s-ceees 25a 
Alva Roller Mille ......ssceececeeevees 
Amber Milling Division ..... Stet teense 18 
Amendt Milling Co. ........... Lbentads 
American Cyanamid Co. ......+++++++ . 20a 
American Flours, Inc. .......+6sse005 - 23 
Ames Harris Neville Co..........+++.. 6 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.........+.++. 28a 
Mame TORE. GO. ab 60 le bb o4 Be le tecadccnss 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........... 2 
Arkell & Smitha ........-eeseeeees ° lla 
Arnold Milling C0. 2... cccccscccccccves 24 
Arrow Mills, Imc. .....-.ceeeeccecceee 
Atkinson Milling Co. .......55eeeeeeeed 19 
Bang, Flemming ........ ine els aeuee os 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 30a 
Bay State Milling Co. .........eeceeees 36 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ......ceeeceeceuce 4 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. ......... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ........-6eeseee- 39 
Black Bros. Flour Mills............+.. 19 
Blair Milling Co. ......6cceeceteceeees 24 
Biaie, Fe Ths “cccsccvievocievecevecessas 38 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc........6+-6++4+- 18 
Bolle & Schilthuis ..........eeeeeeeees 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. ........-.eseeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......... 34 
Bowsher, N. P., CO. wesccceccsssveves lla 
Brey & Sharpless ......cssecccccecees 38 
Broenniman Co., IMc. «....--eeceeeeeeee 38 
Brownold, M. S., CoO. ...ceceeneeeecees 
Buhler Bros, IMG. .s.cccsccvvcesecsoes 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co............. 18 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .........-++0005 
Cameron, John F., & Co.....5e es eeeees 38 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.........-5seene 34 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co..........+++. 24 
Cargill, Incorporated ........-.0+++«+5 18 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 38 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ,........ 6 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. .......... 30a 
Chase Bag CO. .ncccsccsesvvcevscessese 3 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co...........-- 19a 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ....++..++. 18a 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. .....6eeeeeeeees 19 
Chubb & GOM .ecsssecvessesesseeesers 3 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc............. 
City Natl Bank & Trust Co........... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ............ 34 
Cohen, FeO ..cccccccveccccvscesceces 
Coleman, David, Inc. .......6-eeeee cues 38 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co....... 40 
Comm, “Cereales” ... 2.6.5.6 seeeeeenee 38 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 17 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ......... 33 
Continental Grain Co. ......66eeceeees 2 
Corralloy Tool Co. ......-ceeeeeeecsneee 6a 
Coulter & Coulter, Int. .......-eeeeees 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co...........065 38 
Crawford & LOW oecsesscsccseveveces 38 
Cream of Wheat Corp. .......sseeeees 
Crete Mills, The .....-cceeeeeceess oo FF 
Crookston Milling Co. ......esesceeeees 40 
Crown MAINS occcccccccccscssccsecscsces 6 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 40 
DOY GO. cccccccccccwacedsessbersssvere 27a 
De Lisser, Andrew ......ss++ Treriter 
De Stefano, Ulysses ...... cs cceecsceees 
De Swaan, A. ..cscecceecsevees eeesece 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .......+++ He boses 38 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc......... 6a 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ...........++. 6 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc..........6+-eeees 34 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ........... 
Dow Chemical Oo, .sceecseceecscences 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 24 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.......... 
Bagle Roller Mill Co... ......6eeeeeeeee 18 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 24a 
Enns Milling Co. ........ceseeesesenees 5 
Entoleter Division ............ vovsncese ae 
Bssmueller Co. 2... sce esceeeeeceeeeeee 18a 
Evans Milling Co. .....cce eee eseeneee 19 
Excelience Flour Millis, “Lita. eta cnienly 34 
Farquhar Bros. .....ce. cece ee ceeenes 38 
Feast, C. Bi, & Coren. cc ccccccccccccces 
Federal Mill, Ime. ... 6... cece e ee ceeecee 36 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ..... ccs cseceees 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ......... 18 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.............+++ 6 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/8 ... 2.6... eeeeees 390 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Flynn, John M., Co. cccececsssecccces 
FOGO, Trees occccccssddasecsdvoosesece 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co. ae 
Fort Morgan Mille .......0scceanees See 
Franco, Francia M. ......6.+.-ss65 esses 38 
Fuller Brush Oo. ....ss.6.++-> 0 6 oe cabo 
Pulton Bag & Cotton Mills coat auger « 19 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ......... eee 3 
Garland Milling Co. ........cceeeeennss 40 
General Mill Bquipment Co. ......... ++ 6a 
General Mills, Inc. .......... -.+.Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ...... 6... ceccccnss 
Globe Milling Co. .........+5. aap hence ae 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. ........... +. $1 


Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .......-6+-0++- 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.. 
Green’s Milling Co. ....6ee eee eee eeeeeee 

Grippeling & Verkley ......... estissoe” 0 


ESS 


eee eee eee! 


Haaky Manufacturing Co. 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 38 
Hallet & Oa@rOy ..cccesccevscssccvecese 3 


Hazam,.d>, M. .& GO. Mosocccrecccccetsss 38 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.............64+- 38 
Harris, Upham & Co.......s.eseeeeeene 2 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Bare ON Ok. sce vécdcessdacvderecs 32a 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ime. ...........++. 8a 
Holland Bngraving Co. ..........-e+e05 23 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ............. 
Howes, G., O0., IMG coccccccccsccsvise 
Hewte, DMO Pu Boy COiccvcsens secddeos 30a 
Hubbard Milling Co. ........eeeeeeeues 3 
WEWICOR TMI Gs bcs tc ccassciosceccs 19 
Igleheart Bros., Imc. .....-.0eeecereeee 
Imbs, J. F., Millimg Co. ........cese0-. 2 
Innis-Speiden & Co. ....cccccceeescuce l4a 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........... 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ............ 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............. 

Jas & Van Walbeek ........-cceeseeee 38 
Femina, Ws sp GG. sic tc ccs teweciawe’ 35 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... . eee scccscsavees 24 
Johansen, Anth., & Co.......ceceececccs 39 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ....--.eeeecceee 38 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... 2la 
Joseph, I. S., Co., IMC... .cccssecccesece 40 
SUBORET, | POEs. bn 0 6046 vies 05% 06200000 
Kansas Flour Mills Company .......... 3 
Kansas Grain Company .............+. 24 
Kansas Milling Co. .......0cecseeeesees 8a 
pe ae errr ry ee eee 
Mats, Mam, BOB: Go. ..vessccccacvevseces 6a 
Kelly-Brickson Co. .......2seeeeceesees 31 
Oy WOOG Gl ore ss cccetecéiestocccs 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 39 
Kenser, Charles H. .......002e0505 peso am 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc............. 5 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., Imc............... 6 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...........6655 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 18 
King, M. D., Milling Co. ............. 
King Midas Flour Mills .............+.. 3 
Mimg MEINE. OG). 0k ccc cise ec ceteuts 18 
Rigp-Mey. TAG. is bi ed wie sbi checsece o4 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Perry 38 
Koerner, John E., & Co.. deseotes 
LaGrange MillS ......ccccceeeccesusees 3 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co.., os Lta.. ee 7 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............«+. 34 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ........... 35 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co......... 
Leatee BGG oc Cidbce ses civececdecccre o9 
Luchsinger, Meurs & "Co. 60 soe hpeeee’s 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. ........... 18 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.............65. 19 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd................. 38 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. .......... 38 
TREO, GERD cocccccccosnovecscoecaces 
Maney Milling Co. .........ccceeceeeee 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 2 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 38 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ............. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 39 
Mennel Milling Co. ....-cccescesvceces 
Merchen Scale Feeder ............+++. 23a 
Merck & O0., ING... cccsccvcccscvccvces 2a 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Oo. ...........+6. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc....... 22a 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ............... 23 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 18a 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............ 19 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ..........4. ese 
Mitchell, TH. Pi, GO cesccsssccccccccce 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .............. 9a 
Montana Flour Mills Co. .............. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 40 
Moerria, GHEE Tha. @ Gioccccccesivvcves 
Morrison Milling Co. ............e.0- 18 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 38 
Morten Millimg Co. 2.2.6... cece ccces 18 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co.........6.eeens 
National Alfaifa Daneman & 

WETRIOREE GO. oo 0 0s tr svebse sens cccccescs 23 
Nebraska Consolidated | Mills Ge. ceceee 5 
OTE & PU GO. csicividecdile he Ssbid eck 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr....... SX Sd usiuas 35 
Welk, TROROTe, TAG. he00.0 cos owe rensceccs 39 
New Century Co. ......... Seeccvcvesos 38 
New Bra Milling Co. ..............05.- 2 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ...........+.6.... 
Norenberg & Belsheim ................ 39 
Norris Grain Co. ......ceeeess besesed 5 
Herta Ween. GO. caancccccvasccacece 36 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 3 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency............. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd........... 35 
Omega Machine Co. ..... 2.60.05. eeeees 
Cate GS Ga. s ies snsels sk hibocicce de vces ’ 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co. bec debuoecs 22a 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ............ 37 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros.............. 23a 
Pearlistone, H. S., Co. ......... beseee.. 
Peek Bros, ....+...++. eee ee eeenes. 38 
Penn, William, Flour Co.. degheededees. 38 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .......cccesecsesss 24 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.............. 26a 
Pillman & Phillips ....... Fe eT TT eeEo 38 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .........seeeeee8- 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division ........-.+ee+-.. 17a 
ERVGTE,. es ho 8 howe eke bank egens heeds 
Preston-Shaffer Milling ‘Co. phn eo 0 eee 6 
Pring, Frank Fi.; GOP vccceciedevicces.. 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M. .........+.-.- 39 
Red River Milling Co. ......... evehe. 3 
Red Wing Milling Co..........ssesees- 31 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 34 
Richardson Scale Co. ...............-. 2la 
Richmond Mfg. Co. .....cceeesesees > 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.......... 3% 
Robinson Milling Co. ........6..see05- 37 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd........ 28a 
Rodney Milling Co. .........eececseees 40 
Ross Milling Co., Pa ceoesecscesesescecs 19 
RNR Me. slit Aires ooiais on3004% bide. ci 39 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 38 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........... 18 
Russell Milling..Co. ...... ewer wee cee 23 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co........6.....- 39 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 27a 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 


St. Regis Sales Corp. ...... ...eseseees 
GMO BE ch cccdescccepeepenvopgees. 23 
Schneider, W. H., Company .......... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.........cceeceus: 5 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ...... rrryTrr Te 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ...... Sheed es 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. .......... 5 
| hh wk a Ee Soe 
Siebel Institute of Technology Selknewe > 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ........... 24a 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 5 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ lla 
Southwest Mill Supply & Equip. Co..... 
Spindler, Tn Geof. occ ccc ces sccsscsccecs. dl 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............. 36 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. ......566..0. 0. 12a 
Standard Milling Co. ......... decal ae 0:0 24 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ...........4... 38 
Stivers, Theo. ......... Sn oe 
ce, ee ee en | Cr 
Stratton Grain Co. ............ oosedis. 3 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .............. 38 
i 38 
Sullivan & Kennedy ................-- 34 
Superior Separator Co. ...........+--- 29a 
Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd,........... 38 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. .......6.eeseeee: 40 
Tension Envelope Corp. ......... batieee 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 7 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd........ 38 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .............655-- 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 10a 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .............:- 34 
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Tranelt- Grete Gai eee seri ces. ee. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ..............5:- 
Twin City Machine Co. ............... 183 
Uhimann Grain Co. ....-.ceeceeeeeeees 7 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation........ 16a 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 34 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp......... 18a 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ........... 38 
Valier & Spies Milling Company........ 
Valley Grain Co. .....cceeseeees OR Hee 19 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ..;......... 6 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ............... 
Victor Chemical Works ............... 19a 
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VORBC BEI OO. Gi seiisaccccecccccces 24 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland... eben 39 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ................- 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 3 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ........... - 36 
Wamego Milling Co. .........e0eeeeee- 5 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ................ 38 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .............-- 37 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. ............... 34 
Western Canada Flour Mills ‘Co, Ltd.... 35 
Western Milling Co. ..........600eeeeee 6 
Western Waterproofing ................ 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... SVBevse 
WM OE USS eccadbcbepucccscccivascce 
Whitewater Flour Mills Ms. vVabicwecape 24 
Wichita Flour Mills Go. .............. 19 
Williams Bros. Co. ..........cceceeees 23 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons............ 38 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. ........ ess eee 130 
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Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ............... 36 
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THERE ARE “SECONDS” IN FLOUR PROCESSING TOO 


Just as the “seconds” give invaluable aid to the boxer, so will the N-A 
Flour Service Division help you in any problems encountered in the maturing, 
bleaching and enriching of flour. 

With over twenty-five years’ experience, the N-A Flour Service Division 
can expertly study your operations and thus correctly apply their time-tested 
products to these phases of your flour processing. 

On 24-hour duty, the N-A serviceman will promptly answer your call 
and thus be immediately available to “second” for you. Moreover, his frequent 
and thorough inspections of your bleaching, maturing and enriching equipment 
prevent last minute “emergencies” and guarantee a smooth, efficient operation. 

Why not call your nearest N-A Representative and 
let him demonstrate how the N-A Flour Service Division 
can be your “second.” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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“DRINK UP!” 


Drinking drivers were involved in almost one out of 
five fatal automobile accidents in 1947. 


“STEP ON IT!” 


Speeders did their part to step up the death toll: they 
contributed to one out of three fatal auto accidents. 


“SKIP IT!” 


Negligent car-owners — postponing needed work on 
their brakes, their lights, their tires — helped cause 
one out of eight fatal traffic accidents. 


; k: Last Words: 








Every 60 seconds, a motor vehicle traffic accident results in 
death or injury to someone. These accidents don’t have to 
happen. Many of them won’t, when drivers learn to leave 
alcohol alone ... to drive at safe speeds . . . to keep their 


cars safe. Avoid using the “famous last words” above. In- 
stead, keep these in mind: 


“Be careful—the life you save may be your own!” 


